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INTRODUCTION: 
MUSEUM EDUCATION 
AND THE NAEA GOALS 


THE NEED AND THE PURPOSE 


his anthology offers an opportunity for members of the 

Museum Education Division of the National Art Educa- 

tion Association to present a theoretical and philosophi- 

cal view of our field. The need to define and communi- 
cate mutual goals has, since the mid-sixties, brought art museum 
educators together as members of aprofession. During the past two 
decades, we met at numerous conferences, seminars, and sympo- 
sia to share ideas and to define our roles. As our numbers increase 
and our positions strengthen within our institutions, progress is 
occurring. Still, the reality is that at our jobs, our many responsibill- 
ties leave us little time to examine theory, and we concentrate 
instead on projects and programs. 

The need for literature and texts for the field is a consistent 
observation in several reports published by the American Associa- 
tion of Museums and the Getty Center for Education in the Arts as 
well as the National Art Education Association. The increased 
number of graduate level courses of study in museum education 
compounds this deficiency. To address the need, we invited contri- 
butions from our colleagues in universities and issued an open 
invitation to the field through the NAEA News. The response was 
excellent. 

Our colleagues in academia, Terry Zeller, Anne El-Omami, and 
Robert Ott responded immediately, knowing, as we do, that we 
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must have literature if the field is to continue to grow. The remaining 
authors also work actively in the field where each demonstrates 
leadership in a particular area of museum education. In choosing 
from the submitted proposals, we avoided case studies and de- 
scriptions of specific museum programs — all well-documented in 
The Art Museum as Educator. Instead, we concentrated on theory 
and philosophy: what we believe and why. 


THE HISTORICAL IMPERATIVE 


The “historical imperative" is a phrase that has a ring of importance 
about it. One theory of history is that democracy has an imperative 
destiny. The most progressive societies seem to turn to some form 
of representative government, and the pattern of history shows that 
people gain more and more control. In museum language we might 
call it "letting the people in." We need not go into the complex 
backgrounds of European museums in this brief essay to remind 
you that they originally had a very different mission than that of 
American museums. The mandate for education was fundamental 
to the founding of art museums in this country, especially in this 
century. 

It is also safe to say that the area in which we operate — educa- 
tion — is destined to keep growing. Assuming the imperative des- 
tiny of democracy, any deviation inthe growth of museum education 
programs can be considered a detour. Because education empow- 
ers the people, any museum tempted in other directions ultimately 
will get back on the track of strengthening and developing its 
educational mission. We must continue to grow with the field, not 
only by adding to the size and scope of our programs, publications, 
and staffs, but also in the knowledge of our historical and theoretical 
roots. We must extend our depth dimension as well as our breadth. 

The history of our professional growth provides impetus for this 
book. The Museum Education Division of NAEA was established in 
1981, and its rapid growth has heightened the need to document the 
important developments in the field. For the editors, who have been 
involvedin the division fromthe beginning, the publication of the first 
anthology on Museum Education by NAEA is an exciting event, one 
indicative of the profession's success. For those teaching museum 
education courses, and for all of us who value professional status, 
additions to the literature of the field are essential. 


MUSEUM EDUCATION AND THE NAEA GOALS 


In 1985, NAEA published a statement of goals for quality art 
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education which integrated the study of art production, aesthetics, 
art criticism, and art history. A year later, an interpretation of the 
goals stated that through a quality art education students acquire 
these basic skills in art: 

1.) The ability to develop, express and evaluate ideas; 

2.) The ability to produce, read and interpret visual images in an 

increasingly visually-oriented world; and 

3.) The capacity to recognize andunderstand the artistic achieve- 

ments and expectations of civilized societies. 

These abilities are among the basic skills addressed in virtually 
all art museum program planning. Our program content centers on 
art history, aesthetics, and criticism, and in many instances, in- 
cludes studio experiences. Through dialogues and discussions in 
encounters with works of art in museums, visitors are encouraged 
to question their responses, gather information, and come to con- 
clusions about what they see and feel. 

The anthology includes chapters which address models for pro- 
gramming and critical systems which exemplify the fulfillment of 
NAEA goals. Art museums serve as resources for teachers in the 
schools, both as sites for field trips and through extension services. 
In this book, educators both inside and outside art museums can 
find suggestions for using these resources more effectively. 


THE SCOPE AND THE SEQUENCE 


We chose the authors because of their special expertise in 
specific areas of museum education, and their essays, published 
here for the first time, record new and important material. The book 
has a specific sequence as well. The reader should start at the 
beginning and read in sequence, because we have first established 
a foundation of theory, then put in some standard building blocks, 
moved up to more esoteric areas, and finally topped off with some 
cutting edge ideas. 

The anthology is organized in two sections. Thefirst part records 
foundational background and sets educational goals. We beginwith 
Terry Zellers extensive documentation of the historical and philo- 
sophical foundations for museum education. He uncovered a rich 
trove of information from his research in original sources at the 
oldest art institutions in this country, and he offers what is the most 
complete coverage of this subject yet published. 

Ellie Caston also breaks new ground with her educational model 
for art museums. Teachers in schools or colleges, as well as 
museums, will find her work helpful. Michel Cheff has explored the 
management literature for guidelines in developing his model for 
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establishing educational policy based on a specific museum's 
unique goals and mission. He has tested this model, and recom- 
mends it as insurance against the shifting budgets, policies, and 
personnel changes that can take a toll on educational programs. 

Anne El-Omami tackles the problem of educating the museum 
educator — a topic of great interest to students, directors, and 
personnel managers, as wellas those active inthe field. Despite the 
diversity of opinions and the lack of a simplistic answer on the topic, 
she presents a cogent argument for her recommendations. 

Inthe next part we deal directly with the issue of teaching in the 
museum, and have asked a variety of museum educators to delve 
into the specific tools of the education department. Sue McCoy 
discusses the docent, in many museums still the most visible 
educator. Susan Sternberg identifies the teaching techniques which 
have proven most effective in the museum setting, and suggests 
new areas for investigation. 

Robert Ott presents a new method of art criticism which should 
appeal to art educators in schools as well as museums. He ties the 
critical performance more closely to the production of art. Kathleen 
Walsh, with a rich background in public school teaching, offers a 
thoughtful essay on the importance of working with teachers in the 
schools and some suggestions on how to do it. 

William Howze and his staff at the Amon Carter Museum have 
provided state-of-the-art leadership in the use of non-print media. 
To bring us up to date, he submits a reasoned overview of the art 
museum educator's use of new technology. Finally, to address a 
vital issue which in the rush of our jobs is too often brushed aside, 
we asked Randi Korn to write on the evaluation of museum 
programs. As a research specialist, she explains evaluation meth- 
ods with helpful recommendations for their advantageous use in 
diverse situations in museums. 

We omitted several subjects which still need to be explored. Two 
such areas are adult education and its logical companion, the 
educational exhibition. Research studies show that most adult 
visitors come to the museum alone or with a friend, and, for them, 
the design and presentation of the exhibition becomes all-impor- 
tant. Print and non-print media provide orientation and information, 
but much more could be done by planning the exhibition and 
hanging it to make revelatory points obvious to the interested 
viewer. While we know that active rather than passive looking is 
desirable, how to challenge the viewer to Remenale is an area of 
study not explored here. 

Outreach programs and public relations are already extensively 
studied elsewhere. The "museum without walls" concept is one 
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which still deserves attention, and the reviews of most newspaper 
art critics often indicate that they have much to learn about museum 
education. Also, on the subject of writing, museum educators need 
to be sure that they are writing for the public and not for the curators. 

And finally, what about the education of directors, boards, 
trustees, superintendents, secretaries of education, and educa- 
tional commissioners? Are they all part of museum education, and 
should their roles and attitudes be addressed? More questions will 
inevitably arise in a field such as this one which has a potential for 
exponential growth. But that is another book. 

We wish to thank Dr. Thomas Hatfield, Executive Director of the 
National Art Education Association, for his vision in encouraging us 
to break new ground with this anthology. It is with considerable pride 
and gratitude that we present the authors and their subjects. 


Nancy Berry and Susan Mayer 
January, 1989 


THE HISTORICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS OF ART 
MUSEUM EDUCATION IN 
AMERICA 


TERRY ZELLER 
Northern Illinois University 


rt museums in the United States are generally accepted 
as educational institutions. Both the state and federal 
governments recognize the educational mission of 
museums by exempting them from taxes and allowing 
tax-deductible contributions to them. The broadcast media airs 
public service announcements about museum exhibitions. Large 
numbers of people visit museums and participate in the programs 
they offer, primarily for enlightened entertainment or personal en- 
richment. Schools and colleges utilize their services. Through their 
research and publications, museums contribute to the scholarly 
literature on art. Education was and still is the primary justification 
used by the founders of museums in seeking private and public 
support. It is the purpose of this chapter to explore the historical and 
philosophical underpinnings of the educational mission of Ameri- 
can art museums. That mission is herein broadly defined to include 
not only the statements and activities of museum educators, but the 
ideas and work of trustees, directors, curators, andothers who have 
commented upon or influenced the learning opportunities offered 
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by art museums. In order to understand the changing nature of 
museum education, it is necessary to study it within the context of 
the political, social, and intellectual history of the United States from 
the late nineteenth century to the present. 

With few exceptions, art museums in the United States are a 
product of the industrial and commercial expansion that took place 
after the Civil War, principally between 1870 and the Wall Street 
crash of 1929. Itis to the social and intellectual developments of this 
period one must look for the roots of museum education. It is within 
this period that the philosophical foundations and patterns of 
museum education were laid. In the founding charters and dedica- 
tory addresses for new museum buildings, education is cited as the 
primary purpose of art museums. From Boston and New York to 
Cincinnati and Milwaukee, the high ideals and practical educational 
benefits of art museums were intoned by those involved in estab- 
lishing art museums. The founders of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in 1870 stated as their purpose the establishment of an art 
museum and library to encourage the "study of the fine arts, and the 
application of the arts to manufacture and practical life, of advancing 
the general knowledge of kindred subjects, and to that end, of 
furnishing popular instruction ..." The Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
was also founded in 1870 out of similar motives: "To provide 
opportunities and means for giving instruction in Drawing, Painting, 
Mcdeling, Designing, with their industrial applications through lec- 
tures, practical schools, and a special library." That many art 
museums took a broad and interdisciplinary view of their educa- 
tional mission is also apparent in the founding charters of such 
representative institutions as the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences and the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. Brooklyn's 1890 
charter stated its purpose as: 


the encouragement of the study of the arts and sciences, and 
their application to the practical wants of man, the advance- 
ment of knowledge in science and art, and in general to provide 
the means for popular instruction and enjoyment through its 
collections, libraries, and lectures. 


The articles of incorporation of the Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts 
defined its plan of operation as the founding of museums, galleries, 
libraries, and schools; the acquisition of books and manuscripts, 
scientific collections, and objects of fine and industrial arts; and 
providing for"instructions and entertainments.” The Art Association 
of Grand Rapids (Michigan) which founded that city's art museum 
also took an eclectic and populist approach to its mission, stating as 
its purpose: 
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to promote and cultivate the fine arts and foster art in all its 
branches ... by giving appreciative encouragement to all local 
art lectures and by giving exhibitions which may include the 
work of the art and Manual Training Departments of the Public 
Schools of the City, the work of local artists and craftsmen 
together with exhibits of representative American and foreign 
artists and craftsmen; to promote and encourage the study of 
the literature of art and to establish and maintain a permanent 
collection of works of art... . 


The Toledo Museum of Art, founded in 1901 to collect works of art 
and to exhibit "paintings, sculpture, and other works of art and a 
museum of natural and other curiosities and specimens of art and 
nature," had as a central part of its mission instruction in the fine 
arts.' 

These charters mirror the social and intellectual climate of the 
post-Civil War era. A growing concern with the materialism of 
American life, coupled with the realization, made apparent by the 
World Fairs of 1851 and 1876, that in spite of its industrialization, 
America was still dependent upon Europe for high quality decora- 
tive arts. Ironically, the initiative and financial support for many art 
museums came from men of business who made their wealth 
through commerce or industry. Well into the second decade of the 
twentieth century, the influence of British writers like Matthew 
Arnold and John Ruskin who were critical of the materialism and 
commercialism of their day, and the example of London's South 
Kensington Museum (now the Victoria and Albert) were important 
in shaping the development of American art museums.? Not only 
was the rationale for founding and organizing the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts predicated on the example of the South Kensington 
Museum, even the design and decoration of its first building in 
Copley Square was based on its British model. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art was deeply influenced by the South Kensington, and 
both the Cincinnati Art Museum and the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Arts (now the Philadelphia Museum of Art) were 
modeled on it, the latter going so far as "to be in all respects similar 
to that of the South Kensington Museum ... ."?It is highly significant 
for the development of art museum education in the United States 
that not Paris' Louvre, not Berlin's Kaiser Friedrich Museum, not 
London's National Gallery, but the South Kensington Museum 
became the example American art museums were to emulate. 

The South Kensington, which opened in 1857, grew out of the 
Crystal Palace Exhibition of 1851, and with its core of decorative 
and industrial arts was conceived, through its collections, exhibi- 
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tions, and classes, as a means of educating the taste of the British 
people, improving the design of household goods, and disseminat- 
ing knowledge of art to a wide audience through popular education. 
Inasense, the history of art museum education in America might be 
viewed as the story of efforts of museums to make their collections 
accessible to the public. Pragmatic, egalitarian, instructive, and 
entertaining are the words that best describe the philosophical 
foundations of art museum education in America. Itis the underlying 
values of trustees and directors that formthe policy of museums and 
determine how that policy is to be translated into all of the educa- 
tional activities of museums; therefore, one must look to the words 
and actions of directors and trustees as well as museum educators 
and curators in one's search for the philosophical foundations of art 
museum education. 


THE MISSION OF THE ART MUSEUM 


Art With Practical Results 
The broad and deep vein of pragmatism that has run through the 
American character since Colonial days was given voice by several 
of the Founding Fathers. Benjamin Franklin believed that, "Nothing 
is good or beautiful but in the measure that it is useful: yet all things 
have a utility under particular circumstances."* From the time of the 
American Revolution, many Americans viewed the fine arts as the 
luxuries of the decadent aristocracy. It was the beauty of utility that 
was basic to the aesthetics of the young Republic. "To America," 
Franklin wrote, "one school master is worth a dozen poets, and the 
invention of a machine or the improvement of an implement is of 
more importance than a masterpiece of Raphael." For John Adams, 
who had seen the European nobility first hand, "Every one ofthe fine 
Arts from the earliest times has been enlisted in the service of 
Superstition and Despotism."*° Given such long-standing and deep 
seated suspicion of art among Americans, it is not surprising that 
both the champions and the staff of art museums insisted on the 
practical educational benefits museums provided to the public. 
The usefulness of the Metropolitan Museum of Art is broadly 
painted in its Annual Report for 1875. Not only does the Museum 
offer opportunities to learn the principles and history of art not 
ordinarily a part of the public school curriculum, but also "will elevate 
the character of American work and at the same time elevate the 
character of the workman." That art museums should collect and 
exhibit works of art of particular interest and benefit to mechanics 
and artisans, is atheme found in the museum and art literature well 
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into the 1940s. Five years later, citing involvement of the German 
and British governments in promoting industrial arts education, 
Joseph Choate, one ofthe Metropolitan's trustees, said that through 
the Museum "art belongs to the people, and has become their best 
and most efficient educator ... ." Elaborating on the intent of the 
Metropolitan's trustees, he observed: 


Their plan was not to establish a mere cabinet of curiosities 
which should serve to kill time for the idle, but... to gather 
together a ... collection of objects illustrative of the history of 
art in all its branches ... which should serve not only for the 
instruction and entertainment of the people, but should also 
show the students and artisans of every branch of 
industry ... what the past has accomplished for them to imitate 
and excel. 


Choate made an appeal both to the economic self-interest and 
nationalism of businessmen and industrialists in calling for an end 
to America's dependence on the products of Europe's "art-indus- 
try." He claimed that by promoting art museums, " ... our domestic 
production of articles of beauty will in time equal and supplant the 
foreign importations upon which we now almost exclusively de- 
pend, and that at last American art shall furnish all that is best 
adapted for the decoration of American life." Not only would a great 
gallery of art "elevate the taste and moral condition" of New York, 
but would also be a source of revenue through increased tourism, 
Choate maintained.* That such sentiments were widely held is sug- 
gested by a popular magazine of the same period which pointed out 
that art is not only "a civilizer" but that "its love by a people leads to 
the establishment of art industries, the employment of capital and 
labor, and the increase of wealth among artists, artisans, and art 
purchasers." The author went onto claim that not until the Metropoli- 
tan began exhibiting "beautiful art pottery" did Americans have the 
opportunity of seeing fine porcelain. These exhibitions, the author 
says, stimulated the demand for the sale of fine ceramics in stores 
and the manufacture of American pottery and porcelain. Edward S. 
Morse, Curator of Japanese Pottery at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, rehearsed a similar litany of benefits to an audience at the 
Detroit Museum of Art (now the Detroit Institute of Arts) in 1905: 


Laying aside the profit of such a museum for the student, the 
artisan, and the decorator, and the rational enjoyment it gives 
to thousands, it can be clearly demonstrated that a museum of 
art tends to the material gain of the community. The immediate 
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gain comes from the throng of strangers who are drawn to the 
city by the attraction afforded by such a museum.’ 


It was the 1876 Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia that 
brought home to Americans not only their cultural dependence on 
Europe but the low quality of American decorative and industrial 
arts, thereby triggering an artistic awakening across the country. 
Both the beginnings of the arts and crafts movement and the 
establishment of the Cincinnati Art Museum grew out of the Centen- 
nial Exposition. The Women's Art Museum Association encouraged 
art industries in Cincinnati and, through art classes, exhibitions, and 
public lectures, promoted the founding of an art museum, which 
became a reality in 1881. The trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston recognized a responsibility to promote education in the 
fine and applied/industrial arts through collecting and exhibiting 
objects of both types, and by allowing students free access to the 
collections for study. The Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) Museum of 
Art was literally a child of the 1876 World's Fair, and in arguing with 
the Treasury Department for duty-free acquisition of foreign objects 
from the Exposition, its managing director pointed out that: 


this Institution has been founded entirely for the education of 
people of this City and Commonwealth in the industrial 
Arts ... Our articles are in reality samples of the work of all 
Nations ... in order to show our own large manufacturing 
population what has been done by others, and giving them the 
opportunity for study in order that they may profit by what has 
been thus collected, and so be stimulated into making our own 
American manufacturers equal to any in the world in an artistic 
sense. 


In an annual report three years later, it was observed that while the 
Museum depends on the financial support of more affluent peopie, 
it "exists for the benefit, chiefly, of that vast majority of our citizens, 
the artizans [sic] and mechanics, for whom it is the only resort of the 
kind accessible ... the acquaintance with which ... will stimulate 
and aid the working people of a community in the development of 
home industries, as no other influence will." Saying that "the bulk of 
our domestic applied art is tawdry and lacking in aesthetic qualities 
and is apt to remain so under present conditions of art instruction,” 
Almon Whiting, of the Toledo Museum of Art, called for the training 
of people to fill the unlimited employment opportunities for "beauti- 
ful, useful and practical things that are now imported.” Nor is it 
surprising that influential businessmen in Detroit called for the 
establishment of a school of industrial arts in conjunction with the 
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Detroit Museum of Art. As one Detroit businessman put it, “art 
quality pays for itself commercially in the end. Think of the millions 
of dollars that are sent out of America every year for art objects. We 
have plenty of ability here and it should be given an opportunity for 
training." The Museum's director, Armand Griffith, agreed, and as 
a first step moved to make library reference materials and reproduc- 
tions available to artisans as a way to "uplift workmanship."® 

The shortages of European products created by the First World 
War, coupled with the manual training movement in the United 
States supported by such federal education legislation as the 
Smith-Hughes Act (1917), reinforced museums in their mission on 
behalf of applied arts education. The National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, founded in 1907, and the Na- 
tional Conference on Vocational Guidance, first held in Boston in 
1910, furthered the favorable climate for promoting the industrial 
application of art. At the meeting of the Art Museum Director's 
Association in 1918, the "chief concerns" were "the war services the 
museums can render... ." Among other topics, the conference 
addressed the fact that: 


Art as an economical and industrial measure is being realized 
anew, for the continued prosperity of the country largely 
depends upon our ability to produce the designs, color schemes, 
and patterns for all of our necessities of manufacture, the mass 
of which we have hitherto got abroad. There is scarcely aclass 
of manufacturing in our country that has reached a high plane 
of artistic excellence, such as furniture, dress goods, wallpa- 
pers, hardware, pottery, automobiles, carpets, etc. The art mu- 
seums realize their special opportunity in this direction and an 
extensive propaganda of education in the industrial arts is 
being put into operation by them.° 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art took a leading role in promoting 
industrial arts education. As early as 1915 the Metropolitan, remind- 
ing people of Ruskin's lectures on modern manufacture and design, 
described its efforts to encourage schools and manufacturing firms 
to make use of its decorative arts collections. The Women's Art 
School of Cooper Union, Pratt Institute, and the New York Evening 
School of Industrial Art took advantage of the Metropolitan's collec- 
tions, as did practicing interior decorators and architects and 
specifically named firms that produced furniture, porcelains, and 
rugs. And in the following year, Florence Levy conducted a study in 
connection with the Museum's educational work "of the industries 
in which art — line, mass, and color — plays a part ..." The study 
was intended "to bring the Museum into closer touch with manufac- 
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turers and workers in the industrial arts and to enable the Museum 
to be of more practical service." By 1919 the Metropolitan could 
claim that "manufacturers and designers have found it to their 
advantage to use the Museum, and this means that they have found 
it to their business advantage. No greater test of the value of art as 
related to progress could be offered." This claim was predicated on 
objects made for the commercial market which "owe their concep- 
tion or method of execution to the study of museum originals ..." An 
exhibition of such objects as "a demonstration of the practical or 
trade value of an art museum" was mounted by the Metropolitan 
early in 1919. Although the exhibition of industrial materials origi- 
nated with John Cotton Dana at the Newark Museum in 1912, the 
practice was taken up by museums all across the country. In 1919 
the Metropolitan initiated a more active form of industrial arts 
education by appointing Richard Bach to head a separate Industrial 
Arts Section within the Education Department.'° 

Bach described the Metropolitan's work in industrial arts educa- 
tion in an article in 1920, and in the process articulated the 
pragmatic and populist underpinnings of art museum education. 
Stressing that "Education is an active force," he said that art 
museums must diversify their activities "to meet demands of many 
types of people ... "By providing facilities for study and by reaching 
out to artists, artisans, and craftsmen, "museums may bind them- 
selves forever to the most intimate feelings of the people, reaching 
them through their home furnishings, their utensils, their objects of 
personal adornment, their clothing." Although Bach believed that 
the ultimate solution to linking art and industry is the industrial arts 
museum as a "distinct institution, separate plant and collections, 
affiliated with the fine arts museum by all means but working as a 
unit in itself ... ," until such separate institutions are established, art 
museums must do "missionary service" and spread "the gospel of 
art" — applied art as well as fine art." 

The Metropolitan was not alone in its desire to provide education 
related directly to the working life of the people. At the Cleveland 
Museum of Art concerted efforts were made to build collections — 
furniture, metalwork, textiles — for the specific benefit of local 
industries and designers. It was a part of the Museum's policy to 
benefit the community through "the raising of standards of taste and 
efficiency in life as well as in work." A similar plea to make "art for 
use" and to identify "interests between art and manufactured 
products" was made by the Art Institute of Chicago. The Art Institute 
encouraged "every possible means" to establish a "permanent 
alliance of art and industry." Such an alliance did continue in a 
number of art museums into the 1940s. In establishing a separate 
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Department of Industrial Relations the aim of the Metropolitan was 
the "stimulation of American design." In 1940 the Museum reiter- 
ated this goal saying that one of the "most important and immediate 
functions" of the Metropolitan was to place collections of applied 
and decorative arts "at the disposal of industry and to take its proper 
part in the commercial as well as intellectual life of the city." 
Describing the work of museums in promoting excellence in indus- 
trial design, particularly the pioneering collections and exhibitions of 
the Museum of Modern Art, Edgar Kauffman acknowledged the 
motive that had animated such activities since the nineteenth 
century in noting that the "aim is to improve the buying habits of the 
general public."'2 

From very early on in the history of American art museums there 
was a linking of the usefulness of art to industry with a second, if 
more subtle, pragmatic consideration — the character-improving 
quality of art and its concomitant, "good taste." As early as 1873, the 
trustees of the Metropolitan stressed the importance of the Museum 
in "educating and refining the people,” and assuring that "children 
should have an instructed taste in other matters beside dress and 
fashion." Addressing an audience at the opening of the Metropoli- 
tan’s new building in 1888, Joseph Drexel spoke of the refining, 
elevating, joy-giving powers of this Museum open to all the people.” 
He stressed that art museums encourage an appreciation of beauty, 
and reminded his listeners that "the life blood of modern commerce 
and industry is the love of beauty. This mighty city, its wealth and 
power, rest on this foundation, trade in beauty, buying and selling 
beauty." He concluded his speech by saying that from the Museum 
"will spread into homes, into workshops, factories, commerce, the 
refining influences of art, and the motive power of commercial 
industry, knowledge of beauty and desire to possess it." The 
improving qualities of art were pointed out to teachers by President 
Eliot of Harvard University. He told them that "teaching through 
museums" involves not just instruction in the "beauty, grace, and 
history of artistic man," but "the teaching of morality and the 
teaching of the way toward happiness." Making a pragmatic point 
‘a la Ruskin, he attributed "the lack of the happy, contented, 
Satisfied spirit in American labor" to the absence of "the method and 
spirit of the artist" in the American workplace, and observed that the 
"sowing and planting" of such happiness has been the work of art 
museums. A similar note was struck by the Vice President of the 
Detroit Museum of Art, J. M. Donaldson, who said that museums 
should cooperate with public libraries for "the enlightenment of the 
people.” Again, pragmatic considerations born of middle-class 
values were his underlying motive; for he noted that the unskilled 
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laborer is "an unthrifty laborer", and that in proportion as the worker 
is given skill in art "he becomes a creature of power , superior, and 
of great value to society."Art museums, he insisted, are in aposition 
to diffuse "that kind of culture that inculcates appreciation of 
whatever is inherently noble and beautiful, and develops the kind of 
self respect that is possible only where people have this kind of 
appreciation." His words remind one of Ruskin's admonition that in 
their decisions industrialists and consumers alike have the option of 
making the laborer either a man or a machine. Edward Morse told 
his listeners at the Detroit Museum of Art that a museum broadly 
conceived to include both fine and applied arts "should, among 
other things, instruct the people as to what constitutes good taste." 
He insisted that art museums should not draw a precise line 
between ethnology, archaeology, and art. He went on to say that 
since "it is the common things which must be artistic, the workman's 
beer mug, the mother's tea-cup must show some grace of outline 
and some refinement of decoration," and such qualities would find 
their way into objects of everyday use if museums of art exhibited 
applied art from which craftsmen and consumers alike could derive 
the principles of beauty.'* 


Promoting Good Taste And Civic Responsibility 

The concern expressed by the museum profession both for indus- 
trial arts education and for improved taste among Americans was a 
response to the Aesthetic movement of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. But these concerns for craftsmanship and 


taste, often expressed in the rhetoric of mora! and spiritual uplift, 
must also be seen against the background of bourgeois uneasiness 
with the urban working classes and the labor unrest of the period. 
The Knights of Labor were organized in these years, strikes and 
such labor-management clashes as the Haymarket Riot (1886) and 
the Pullman Strike (1894) took place, as did a march on Washing- 
ton, D. C. in 1894 by the jobless men of "Coxey's Army", and a 
number of bombings and other acts of violence by Anarchists, 
among them the assassination of President McKinley in 1901. 
The Aesthetic movement from the 1870s to the early 1890s 
championed art and beauty as a counter to the materialism of the 
day. Its proponents decried the pursuit of wealth and possessions 
at the expense of what Matthew Arnold called "sweetness and 
light." Writing about the arts and crafts ideology, Lears observes 
that "many middle-and upper class Americans felt that if only the 
proper educational balance could be struck, immigrants could be 
assimilated, angry workers calmed, and an incipient leisure class 
returned to productive life." Progressives and reformers, among 
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them, | would suggest, those who trumpeted the usefulness of art 
museums, "joined corporate liberal social engineers,” Lears says, 
"in promoting a new kind of reform aimed not at achieving social 
justice but at manipulating psychic well-being." Amateur art clubs 
and women's groups were actively involved in the Aesthetic move- 
ment, an involvement that led naturally to their role in founding art 
museums in America based on Aesthetic principles. In Grand 
Rapids, Indianapolis, and Cincinnati, women's organizations were 
instrumental in "birthing" art museums; while in Toledo, it was the 
work of the Tile Club, a group of amateur artists, who promoted the 
founding of that city's art museum. Neither these groups of art 
enthusiasts nor early art museums, particularly those in the Mid- 
west, limited their activities to the narrow confines of art but worked 
hard at fostering civic pride through a variety of city beautification 
projects. 

Though Thorstein Veblen, in his penetrating study of the Ameri- 
can leisure class, analyzed the social rituals and institutions by 
which the upper class, and the aspiring bourgeois who aped it, 
maintained their cultural ascendency, there were those members of 
the middle class, such as Jane Addams and Ellen Gates Starr 
working at Hull House on Chicago's south side with the poor and 
immigrant communities, who ultimately recognized that trying to 
inculcate middle class cultural tastes and values by "exposing" the 
working classes to museums of high art, did not serve the real 
interests of those they were trying to help. Instead they organized 
an arts and crafts society and Labor Museum which addressed the 
needs and interests of immigrants and workers. But as Lears notes, 
Addams and other humanitarian reformers who thought education 
alone was the key to ending labor's alienation, "began unwittingly to 
accommodate themselves to the corporate system of organized 
capitalism." And so, too, did art museums which institutionalized the 
tastes of the leisure classes. Just as McGuffey's Readers were 
intended to instill American middle class values in school children, 
so art museums were used as instruments for instilling ideas, 
habits, and attitudes the propertied classes valued, thereby promot- 
ing the cultural hegemony of the socially dominant classes. There- 
fore one needs to view the Aesthetic movement, and its corollary the 
museum movement, not simply artistically but ideologically as 
well.'4 

As early as 1876 the Metropolitan Museum of Art noted that there 
was growing evidence in the form of house styles, home decora- 
tions, and the great press coverage of things artistic, that "the 
Museum has already produced somewhat of its design effect in 
directing the taste of the community to a higher standard ..." In 
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Grand Rapids, the Art Association cited as its mission "to inculcate 
beauty in all its branches into the minds of the citizens, especially 
the rising generation." Eleanor Willard, the prime mover in founding 
the Grand Rapids Art Museum, reaffirmed the mission in her report 
for 1923-24, saying: 


Probably no other one influence is more strongly felt in pro- 
gressive civic communities at the present time than the urge for 
beauty which depends on art. Everywhere city planning, 
control of public works by art commissions, search for beauty 
of design in articles of manufacture, increase demand for art in 
buildings, furnishings and landscape, are recognized factors in 
making American life more worthy of comparison with the old 
world. 


Dudley Crafts Watson, who headed the Milwaukee Art Society's 
gallery, struck both a pragmatic chord and a warning note on behalf 
of art, saying that "When one knows, feels, and thinks art, he does 
not waste time, he does not squander his resources, he does not 
dissipate his powers, or spend his life extravagantly." He decried 
the "bee hives of unnatural living" that characterized the moderncity 
and denounced the "wretched curse" of cafe music, warning that 
"unless aesthetically inclined Milwaukeeans defend themselves 
against such onslaughts, the evil willgoon and on." In another of his 
regular newspaper columns of the same period, Watson, applaud- 
ing the commercial benefits of the "City Beautiful" movement, goes 
on to assert that "nothing assists the democracy, loyalty, the 
patriotism of acommunity so much as acommon understanding of 
art. It is the meeting ground of all classes and the one place in all the 
world where everyone stands upon the same footing; art is for 
everyone who will seek it."'® 

At the Toledo Museum of Art words were turned into deeds. The 
Museum made a positive effort to educate the community in the 
benefits of art and beauty by involving its citizens ina number of civic 
improvement projects. In 1914 it "inagurated [sic] a rather novel 
movementin art education, a distinct step forward in bringing art into 
the homes and daily lives of our citizens." Noting the need to make 
"art popular with all classes and all ages,” and citing the advice of 
William Morris, the Museum launched a "City Beautiful" campaign 
inwhich "the gospel of simplicity and truth" was preached. A didactic 
exhibition was mounted involving two period rooms, one "furnished 
inexpensively and in good taste," and "the other room exhibiting as 
many as possible of the most common offenses against the laws of 
truth and beauty.” Labels explained the difference to those who 
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were not convinced simply by visual comparison. Such an exhibi- 
tion, it was thought, cannot help being an "influence toward a better 
taste ..." Model homes and appropriate landscaping scenes were 
also exhibited. A crusade against vacant lots was undertaken that 
included lantern slide talks "on gardening for children, Sunday 
afternoon talks for adults, and the distribution of 50,000 pamphlets 
containing information on such topics as soil preparation, fertilizing, 
and tips on ‘how to treat sheds, fences, porches, and window 
boxes ... ' The Museum also sold flower and vegetable seeds and 
held a flower and vegetable show at which prizes were awarded. 
Counting song birds as a vital part of a beautiful city, the Toledo 
Museum of Artinitiated a bird campaign in 1914. It offered illustrated 
talks to school groups on birds and the making of bird houses and 
feeders, and circulated a photographic exhibition on the habits and 
migration of birds. Using lumber furnished by the Museum, stu- 
dents in the manual training department of the public schools made 
3000 bird houses, some of which were given to the Boy Scouts to 
place in the City's parks; others were purchased and placed in 
private yards. A Museum Bird Club was also organized. The 
Museum explained its bird campaign by saying that "it gave the 
children something to build of practical use and civic import- 
ance ... [and] protects the useful birds who in turn care for and 
protect ourgardens andorchards ... ; allof which combines to make 
Toledo a better and more beautiful city in which to live. And this is 
Art.""6 

During 1919 the Art Institute of Chicago got involved in the 
beautification movement through the Better Homes Institute of its 
Extension Department. Sounding like a project by the boosters of 
Sinclair Lewis's Zenith, the purpose of the "better homes move- 
ment" was explained as "a campaign of popular education to create 
the demand for beauty and quality in home-furnishings and thus 
stimulate the manufacture of fine products. It is the means also of 
inspiring the community feelings through which alone can come a 
constructive program of civic development." A year later the Art 
Institute got involved in promoting the exhibition and sale of work by 
Chicago artists, believing that if every moderate or wealthy home 
owner would buy agood painting, "soon a high standard of art would 
crowd out forever the poor and barren excuse for art that is so 
distressingly apparent on almost every wall." That there was a 
social agenda as well as an artistic one in this better homes 
movement is suggested in a letter from Paul Murphy of the U. S. 
Department of Labor who said that the Art Institute's efforts "should 
have the earnest cooperation of large employers of labor who wish 
to see their workmen contented and satisfied, with advantages 
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which are the common possession of every man and woman of 
good taste.” Even the Boston Museum of Fine Arts sought to 
influence everyday taste in home furnishings through its collection 
of Colonial American decorative arts, which would "lead gradually 
to the more difficult appreciation of yet higher forms of art." And as 
late as 1937, the Milwaukee Art Institute arranged special educa- 
tional exhibitions at the Home Show in cooperation with the Better 
Homes in America organization. In his weekly newspaper column, 
"Pelikan's”, the director of the Milwaukee Art Institute, A.G. Pelikan, 
stressed the importance of having inthe home not just good pictures 
but well designed furnishings.’’ 

For Robert W. DeForest, a trustee of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, one learns to appreciate the beautiful only by seeing beautiful 
things. By showing children art they will learn (rather by osmosis it 
would seem) "what is beautiful; and to appreciate the beautiful not 
only for the joy that appreciation of the beautiful brings, but to utilize 
the beautiful on the practical side of earning their living.” He insisted 
that “our Art Museum gives more education through the eye in a day 
than all the books on art in the city would give in a year without it.” 

Teaching about beauty was also a major concern of Raymond 
Wyer, director of the Hackley Art Gallery (now the Muskegon 
Museum of Art) and the founding editor of its journal Aesthetics. 
During his tenure, Wyer used the pages of Aesthetics to educate his 
readers on the philosophy and criticism of art, lecturing them on 
good and bad taste both in and out of art museums. He insisted that 
itwas the duty of governments and civic groups to "provide facilities 
for education to develop what is commonly called taste.” Denying 
that large armies and commercial prosperity make a nation great, 
he maintained that such greatness comes only when a nation 
makes “the cultivation of art a matter of supreme importance.” He 
decried pollution of the air by factories and by churches with bells 
“devoid of all harmony,” and ugly buildings that not only "debase the 
city, but degrade the sense of every passerby.” Wyer believed that 
if people recognized “the best" they would want it, and therefore 
through the collections and exhibitions of his museum and by his 
essays in Aesthetics, he wanted to create not just an interest in and 
appreciation for art, but “a genuine understanding of the art of 
living.”*? 

At the dedication of the Cleveland Museum of Art in 1916, 
Charles L. Hutchinson, President of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
gave an address inwhich he stressed the importance of setting forth 
"the democratic nature of Art” and its great value "as a vital factor 
in the everyday life of the materialistic age in which we live.” He 
attributed the First World War in part to the importance given to 
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material wealth rather than to ideals and moral considerations. 
Denying that art is a luxury for the rich, he insisted that art is for the 
enjoyment of all the people and “the uplifting of the life of the 
community" and as such, "The principal function of an Art museum 
is the cultivation and appreciation of the beautiful." This diffusion of 
knowledge about art, the "educational feature" of museums, Hutch- 
inson maintained "is the most significant fact in the progress of the 
Fine Arts in recent years." He believed that art museums, by 
stimulating imagination, fostering a sense of beauty, and instilling 
ideals among children will "increase the happiness of future genera- 
tions and assure the advance of civilization." Striking a similar note 
was Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, who saw art museums as away 
to "combat the ambitious materialism, the self-seeking worship of 
‘practical efficiency’ which is so largely to blame for the agony of 
Europe [it was 1917] and which threatens the happiness of America 
also ..." She believed that art museums would open “the minds of 
our people to the influence of beauty, and that "in all possible ways 
the museum, the gallery, should itself facilitate, stimulate, and guide 
the self-education of the people.” Pointing to exhibitions, museum 
handbooks, lectures, and children's classes, she observed that in 
art museums "true teaching means advising the eye how to educate 
itself and therefore always with the aid of the museum collections.” 
Looking forward to the day when Americans will acquire the 
"museum habit," Mrs. Van Rensselaer recognized that under cur- 
rent museum practices "the people do not feel enough at home in 
their palaces of art. They enter them too much as though they were 
the palaces of kings, condescendingly opened for their timid inspec- 
tion." Museums, she wrote, must dispel this aura of exclusivity (as 
well as their dreary appearance) by providing the public with cloak 
rooms, many comfortable gallery seats, and labels and guidebooks 
that provide an easily comprehended and contextual interpretation 
of both the fine and applied arts. She maintained that such a broad 
and contextual approach is "the proper aim of a museum — not to 
set art aside from life by trying to segregate its higher ‘purer’ forms." 

In making the case for art museums as instruments for aesthetic 
education, writers of the early twentieth century seem to be treading 
a thin line between education and socialization/acculturation. One 
recognizes that art museums are the instruments of the leisure 
class — and the bourgeois aspirants to it— to maintain their cul- 
tural hegemony over the working classes. The tastes and values of 
the upper and middle classes while not homogeneous throughout 
the country do, nonetheless, have much in common. While the 
conservative tastes of the Grand Rapids An’ Museum were ex- 
pressed by one of its speakers, Gilbert White, who believed that the 
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“ultramoderns” glorified the "commonplace" too much, finding beauty 
in "garbage heaps and back alleys"; the Milwaukee Art Society was 
one of the few American museums to exhibit the Armory Show of 
1913. The Milwaukee Art Society also sponsored a series of 
lectures, poetry readings, and recitals inwhich Cubismin the literary 
and performing arts was explored. Although the local press referred 
to it as “freak painting," Dudley Watson, the Gallery's director, 
worked hard to convince people that Cubism was the “natural 
sequel to Realism of which the people are growing tired." Watson 
saw the art museumas aplace for enlightened entertainment where 
through "chalk talks" (lectures illustrated by on-the-spot-drawings), 
classes, "music picture symphonies," and "pleasant entertainments 
on Sunday nights, ... people can come here and spend the eve- 
nings with us ratherthan insome cheap buriesque or moving picture 
show." 

Recognizing that for the majority of workers "whose days begin 
and end with the whistle, and whose enjoyment is usually sought in 
some cheap and unenlightening form,” art has no meaning, Lucille 
Selk believed that if museums are to attract the working classes, 
then art and aesthetics should "be garbed in the raiment of this 
class." Selk thought that the "poorer classes" can be taught art and 
aesthetics by schools and museums, though the latter often intimi- 
date them. Fiske Kimball, director of the Pennsylvania (Philadel- 
phia) Museum, also believed that museums provided people with a 
more worthy means of spending their leisure time than going to 
sports events or to the movies; for museums increase knowledge 
and with it delight and joy. While the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
in 1911 attempted to attract immigrants by providing free transpor- 
tation and an Italian-speaking guide to groups from Boston's north 
end, years later the Pennsylvania Museum of Art cooperated with 
the "Americanization work" of the Chamber of Commerce by 
providing a story about the Museumto be translated into four foreign 
languages and broadcast to the ethnic communities in Philadelphia. 
The crusade for Americanization had its origins in the second half 
of the nineteenth century but was pressed with vigor between 1900 
and 1920. As late as 1924 the Metropolitan Museum of Art saw as 
one of its services to the schools support for their Americanization 
efforts. But nowhere was the socialization/acculturation mission of 
the American art museum more unabashedly stated than in a 
statement by Alfred Mayer, a curator at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. Writing in 1903, he said: 


We have overlooked the fact that the vast foreign immigration 
of the past few years has brought among us a population 
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accustomed to museums, and who seek the amusement and 
instruction which these institutions afford with much keener 
appreciation, respect, and interest than is manifested by native 
born Americans ... We should take full care that the influence 
which they exert shall refine the thought and elevate the ideals 
of that foreign element which is soon to exert agreat and all too 
little known influence upon our national destiny. About eighty 
percent of the emigrants to our country are between fifteen and 
forty years of age. Their ideals are already formed, our univer- 
sities affect them only indirectly, and our libraries exert an 
influence upon them through the feeble medium of a language 
foreign to their thought. The Museums, the Zoological Gar- 
dens, and the Public Parks may still appeal directly to them; 
through sight they may come to know our land and to appre- 
ciate and respect its beauty, its history, and its principles. 


The subtle socialization fostered by American art museums not- 
withstanding, a democratic or egalitarian spirit has been a funda- 
mental part of their philosophical foundations.*° 

Within a year of opening its doors in 1876, the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts added Sunday as a second day when no admission fee 
was charged. The trustees looked forward to the time when the 
Museum could afford to be free to all, since they recognized that 
"eventhose who visit it carelessly must carry away with themat least 
a vague perception of the value and beauty of art." Although the Art 
Institute of Chicago did not follow the example of one eastern 
museum (Boston perhaps) "of running free street cars from schools 
and poor quarters" to the museum, the Art Institute did attract 
crowds by putting out a large sign announcing that the Museum was 
open free of charge. Recognizing that working people could not 
easily visit the Museum during the week, the Metropolitan in 1891 
was opened Sunday afternoons on an experimental basis. But the 
experiment was not without cost. While on the first Sunday there 
was some "turbulence and disorder," with visitors "handling every 
object within reach," by August such behavior had largely ceased, 
and visitors, consisting mainly of the laboring classes and young 
people, were reported as "respectable, law-abiding and intelligent." 
Although the Sunday opening was a response to popular demand, 
including a petition with 8000 signatures, and supported by the 
press, some of the Metropolitan's friends and supporters were 
unhappy, resulting in the withdrawal of a sizable bequest and the 
loss of 406 annual membership subscriptions. The Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia) Museum did not seem to have such problems, when, 
in 1895, it was reported: "While the visitors are drawn from all 
classes of the community, good behavior and appreciation of the 
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properties of the place are generally observed." The Museum's 
location in Fairmount attracted large numbers of people on Sunday 
outings, thereby realizing its aim of reaching the "masses of people" 
and bringing themunder "refining and educating influences." the 
egalitarian spirit was expressed by Fiske Kimball in 1933 in saying 
that: "The public museum ...is distinguished by its purpose and 
attitude. The purpose ... isto enrich the life of the people generally, 
rather than serve a limited group ... The attitude is that of a public 
servant in the best sense of the term, constantly seeking to widen 
and deepen its influence.” One way of doing this is through "a 
programme of exhibitions [of] a truly public character." It was also 
the desire of the Grand Rapids Art Museum to be of "more service 
to the public," so that "every grade of society should have benefit 
and feel the influence of the artistic work here displayed." Not only 
did the Museumwish to "extend the appreciation of true art in all the 
manifold ways it expresses beauty ... on canvas ... in our build- 
ings, the furnishings of our houses and in our lives," it also aimed at 
putting "repose and happiness into the daily life of many hard 
working people ... "2" 

As Philadelphia's “exhibitions of a public character" suggest, 
egalitarianism was not limited to mere physical access to museums. 
The collections themselves were made more accessible to the 
general public in a variety of ways. 

Believing that the "proper mission of a Museum is the education 
of all the people," A. H. Griffith, the director of the Detroit Museum 
of Art, advocated a broad collecting policy, including art, archaeol- 
ogy, natural science, and history. He also recognized that proper 
display of the objects and, at a time when many museums ignored 
labeling, the provision of "short, concise labels" enhanced the value 
of exhibitions. This eclectic collecting policy and a program of 
popular instruction at Detroit carried on into the early twentieth 
century and made the Museum "what the incorporators have 
always hoped it would be, the general meeting place of all those 
interested in art, archaeology, science, and literature." Griffith 
began a series of informal, popular Sunday gallery talks in the 
1890s, the success of which is documented by the attendance 
figures reported in the local press. These lectures, which at times 
included travelogues and other topics tangential to art, were a part 
of "the efforts of trustees and all those connected with the museum 
to make it a museum for the people, for the masses, and not for any 
one class." Griffith's desire to "Make the Museum of use to all the 
people in every part of the city" included encouraging a coin club, 
women's painting society, a library association, the Audubon Soci- 
ety, and other organizations to hold their meetings in the Museum. 
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But after Griffith's resignation in 1913, his broad-based collections 
policy and eclectic, folksy programming were replaced by a more 
narrow art-historical focus. Detroit was not alone-in its eclecticism; 
for in its early years the Cleveland Museum of Art had natural 
science collections as part of its Children's Museum, since its aim 
was to be "an educational center of art and artistic influence in the 
broadest sense —to stimulate, to encourage, to educate in an 
appreciation of the beautiful." Intending that its influence will reach 
"all ages and all kinds of people,” the Museum's assistant in charge 
of education began in September of 1915, before the Museum 
building was completed and open to the public, to make formal 
contact with school and community groups in Cleveland. Even its 
scholarly inclinations did not keep the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
from taking steps to make its collections more accessible to the 
people. Its director, Arthur Fairbanks, insisting that the "Museum 
exists for the people,” not just the connoisseur, the artist, or the 
student of art history, said that in installing the collections in its new 
building "the governing aim will be so to place our possessions that 
they may be understood and enjoyed by all visitors." In this same 
year, 1907, the BMFA appointed its first (paid) Docent, a practice 
followed by such other museums as the Metropolitan (1908), the Art 
Institute of Chicago (1909), and the Grand Rapids Art Museum 
(1924). Today volunteer docents or professional museum teachers 
are the rule in American art museums. In spite of the publication of 
museum bulletins, popular catalogs and handbooks, cooperation 
with the schools, and gallery guidance, Arthur Fairbanks, writing in 
1914, observed that "the museum is a reality for only an extremely 
small section of the American community." And as late as 1956 
another director of the BMFA, Perry Rathbone, reaffirming that the 
Museum "exists in order to make life more meaningful, to cultivate 
the pleasures of sight and to exert a civilizing and refining force upon 
society in general," said that the BMFA must become "a more 
dynamic institution which ... will penetrate more deeply the lives of 
the people of Boston and New England."? 

The philosophies and practices of art museum education dis- 
cussed later in this essay grow out of and reflect the beliefs held by 
trustees and museum staff about the fundamental mission of 
museums. Theodore Low believed that the educational philosophy 
and work of art museums was predicated on patterns of museum 
philosophy that he characterized as either aesthetic, educational, or 
comprehensive.*?We have seen elements of each of these patterns 
in what has been said thus far; however, full-blown museum 
philosophies were developed by a number of museum profession- 
als whose ideas and actions made a significant contribution to the 
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theory and practice of museum education. It is to these museum 
philosophers that we now turn. 


MUSEUM PHILOSOPHIES 


The Aesthetic Mission of Museums 

The aesthetic mission of art museums has been frequently cited in 
journals, newspapers, speeches, and museum publications. The 
most articulate and influencial spokesman for the aesthetic philoso- 
phy of museums was Benjamin Ives Gilman of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. In one of the earliest articles on museum public 
relations, Gilman expressed his philosophical position. Noting that 
the "proper" publicity for an art museum "is passive and not active," 
he, in obvious contrast to present-day practices, condemned as 
inappropriate the use of commercial advertising and newspaper 
publicity. He insisted that "the effort to induce, through the public 
press, a wholesale appreciation of tangible art presents to us the 
spectacle of that whose essence is perfection imperfectly pre- 
sented to imperfect apprehension. This is nonsense, and nonsense 
in fine arts is ugliness." Gilman believed that: 


Newspaper campaigns on behalf of museums are in particular 
adverse to the interests of art in this country. Ours is a nation 
of average standards. But a museum of fine arts knows no 
average standards. Its function is to preserve the best. 


Admitting that museums like to have crowds, Gilman cautioned that 
not mere numbers but "real visitors, real see-ers" are what muse- 
ums should desire. That Gilman would oppose the current practice 
of block-buster exhibitions is clear from his opposition to storefront 
exhibitions and "organizing visits en masse." While other types of 
museums might use these methods to attract visitors, Gilman 
warned art museums not to since "such a publicity yields a minimal 
harvest of real comprehension and maximal by-product of the 
familiarity that breeds contempt and dulls vision".** 

In 1918 Gilman published Museum Ideals of Purpose and 
Method, a book that remains the most complete statement of the 
aesthetic philosophy of art museums. The frequency with which 
Gilman has been quoted over the last seventy years testifies to the 
importance of his ideas among museum professionals. He begins 
by stating that "a museum of art is primarily an institution of culture 
and only secondarily a seat of learning." For him "enjoyment is the 
chief aim of museums of art, instruction a secondary aim..." 
Gilman, as suggested earlier, drew a sharp distinction between art 
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museums and other types of museums. "A museum of science,” he 
observed, "is in essence a school; a museum of art in essence a 
temple." Inorder to spread an appreciation of art among the people, 
museums should foster the contemplation of works of art, for while 
objects in other types of museums are "adapted to instruct,” those 
in art museums are "adapted to impress." For Giiman art is an end 
initself, while education is merely ameans to anend. "The aesthetic 
purpose, the aim of art," he insisted, "is to engage the powers; the 
didactic purpose, the aim of education, is to modify them. Where the 
sphere of education begins, the sphere of art ends." Given such an 
outlook, one is not surprised by Gilman's categorical statement that 
-"neither in scope nor in value is the purpose of an art museum a 
pedagogical one. An institution devoted to the preservation and 
exhibition of work of fine arts is not an educational institution ... " 
The application of Gilman's ideas to museum education philosophy 
and practice willbe considered later in this essay, but for now suffice 
it to say that in spite of his seeming opposition to education in art 
museums, it was Gilman who appointed the first docent in an 
American museum, supervised the educational activities of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and wrote some very perceptive 
observations about what museums can do to lesson the fatigue- 
inducing effects of exhibitions.?° 

Inhis book The Art Museum in America, Walter Pach subscribed 
to Gilman's point of view. He objected to the information-dispensing 
nature of museum education which too often gives to visitors "a sort 
of information capsule which will relieve them of the need to study 
the works before them." Concerned about how "to inspire people 
unprepared for art experiences," Pach said museum workers "need 
to learn more as to what ... "canbe done "for those who are already 
interested, but puzzled and seeking for enlightenment." Like Gil- 
man, Pach believed that works of art must be left to speak for 
themselves, "independent of interpretation by educators." He shared 
Gilman's suspicion of attempts by museums to relate art to every- 
day life and make it "relevant" by utilizing the popular press and 
radio. Art museums should not lower their standards in order to 
meet the public "halfway," Pach maintained. Believing with Gilman 
that the docent should be acompanion,.not ateacher, Pach said the 
docent's task is not to repeat what she or he has read in the library, 
but to hold "the museum visitor before a given work of art until the 
master himself has had a chance to speak from his canvas or other 
medium." This passive or minimalist approach to the educational 
mission of art museums continues to have its advocates. 

Speaking at the Dayton Art Institute in the late 1960s, against the 
background of "Flower Power," Civil Rights protests, anti-Vietnam 
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War demonstrations, and college campus unrest, when the air was 
filled with attacks on established institutions for their lack of "rele- 
vance", "social commitment", and "involvement," Sherman Lee 
reiterated Gilman's philosophy. Fearing that the fundamental pur- 
pose and integrity of art museums were threatened by a "guilt 
complex" and the resulting efforts to atone by "doing good with high 
culture," Lee insisted that art museums are "a primary source of 
wonder and delight for the mind and the heart. In this the art 
museum is comparable to a permanent storage battery, ora library 
of original manuscripts." Thus, like Gilman, Lee believed that art 
museums are ends, not means to an end, and as such are “not 
fundamentally concerned with therapy, illustrating history, social 
action, entertainment or scientific research." What is more, even art 
education is not the responsibility of the museum but rather the task 
of the school and the university. By virtue of their collections, art 
museums are ipso facto "the primary source for [visual] education. 
Merely by existing — preserving and exhibiting works of art — it is 
educational in the broadest and best sense, though it never utters 
a sound or prints a word." Not surprisingly, Lee was critical of 
museum people, such as the Metropolitan's Thomas Hoving, who 
embroiled the art museum in the social and political issues of the 
day by sponsoring programs and mounting exhibitions like the Met- 
ropolitan's "Harlem on My Mind" (1969), activities that were tangen- 
tial to a museum's primary purpose of preserving and exhibiting art 
of the highest quality for the quiet contemplation and enlightenment 
of the public.?’ 

Grace Glueck contrasted the philosophical positions of Sherman 
Lee and Thomas Hoving in her article "The Ivory Tower Versus the 
Discotheque,” a title that vividly but perhaps too simplistically 
captures their differences. While Hoving aggressively solicited 
corporate funds, sponsored outreach programs in inner-city neigh- 
borhoods, mounted a major exhibition on the black experience in 
America, utilized the media both for promotional and didactic 
purposes (at times muddying the distinction between them), and 
elevated the head of the Museum's education department to a 
deputy directorship; Lee, in the tradition of Gilman, eschewed 
outreach in favor of museum exhibitions with minimal didactic ma- 
terial and no gimmicks, made no concerted effort to appeal to 
special audiences, and took a low-key approach to publicity and 
fund-raising. In essence, while Hoving saw the museum as an 
active, interventionist social force, Lee maintained that "an art 
museum's a place for looking at works of art,” not "an instrument of 
mass education.” Nonetheless, Lee supported the Cleveland 
Museum's long history of strong educational programming, and 
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Hoving, for all of his populist efforts to make the Met more acces- 
sible, was an intellectural who did much to strengthen the scholarly 
work of the Museum through his curatorial appointments and the 
initiation of scholarly symposia and publications.®° 

That Sherman Lee is not the only Gilmanite is clear from the 
responses of some directors interviewed by Eisner and Dobbs inthe 
course of their research. Other museum directors such as Richard 
Randall, Jr., former director of the Walters Art Gallery, expressed 
his affinity for Gilman in saying that "a museum is to preserve our 
culture, our history. It's not a sideshow, nor a sociological arena. A 
museum is useless unless there is space for quiet contemplation.” 
In 1975 George Hamilton, director of the Sterling and Francine 
Clark Art Institute, expressed concern about atoo popular approach 
to museum education. Repeating a sentiment heard inthe early part 
of this century that art museums should elevate the aesthetic taste 
of the people, Hamilton wrote: 


Museums were created to raise the standard of public artistic 
experience, in which task they should no more dictate than be 
dictated to. It seems to me that the greatest museums, and 
those most successful in their educational programs, least 
derive their character from the needs and desires of the 
community which they serve. 


While granting that "education is a proper function of a museum if 
kept in its proper place ... ," Hamilton suspected the politicizing of 
the museum reflected in the Metropolitan's "Harlem on My Mind" 
exhibition and in the assertiveness of museum educators who 
attended the 1971 Cleveland Conference of Art Museum Educa- 
tors, and warned against didactic/thematic exhibitions and "the 
misuse of the permanent collection for expository rather than artistic 
reasons." Insisting that it was "the duty of a museum to provide for 
its visitors the most fundamental aesthetic experience within its 
power," he cautioned against using works of art as mere documents 
of historical events.” 


The Educational Mission of Museums 

The aesthetic mission of art museums which began late in the last 
century and which Gilman formulated into a philosophy, and which 
persists in varying degrees even today, was challenged by Edward 
S. Morse of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in a speech delivered 
in Detroit in 1905. Admitting that art museums should "instruct the 
people as to what constitutes good taste," Morse nonetheless 
questioned the installation of objects "solely for the gratification of 
those who care only for the sensuous enjoyment of the beautiful, 
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and that education, instruction, intelligent profit, with all that these 
names imply, such as method, classification and comparative 
Study, should be literally tabooed.” Not only does the "school of 
aesthetics" ban casts from art museums, Morse noted, but would 
exclude “all educational features which have nothing to do with the 
emotions ..."; and, what is more, "would insist that no painting or 
piece of sculpture should be labeled or dated." But the so-called 
battle of the casts was won in Boston in 1906 by the aesthetic 
purists, represented by Matthew Pritchard and Benjamin Gilman. 
Wanting aesthetic merit, the casts, so Pritchard and Gilman argued, 
also lacked any sound educational value, because while they 
shared the physical shape of the originals, they lacked their 
"emotional force." Turning the charge of elitism or exclusivity 
around on those who supported casts, and in the same breath 
denying education as the primary function of museums, Pritchard 
wrote in 1904: 


The Museum is for the public and not for any caste or section 
of, it, whether student, teacher, artist, or artisan, but is dedi- 
cated chiefly to those who come, not to be educated, but to 
make its treasures their friends for life and their standards of 
beauty. Joy, not knowledge, is the aim of contemplating a 
painting by Turner or Dupre's On the Cliffe... 


For his part, Morse did not believe that banishing the casts was in 
the public interest since to disassociate the didactic spirit from the 
art museum in order to serve "a few Spiritually aesthetic and 
artistically developed minds ... breaks faith with and offends the 
publics 7? 

Certainly one of the earliest and most influential spokesmen of 
the didactic or educational philosophy of museums was George 
Brown Goode of the Smithsonian Institution. Though writing at the 
turn of the century, echoes of his ideas as well as direct quotations 
are found in the museological literature well into the twentieth 
century. Along with libraries and universities, museums, according 
to Goode, were "the principal agencies for the enlightenment of the 
people.” But while the library "is most useful to the educated, the 
museum is to educated and uneducated alike, to the masses as 
well as to the few, and is a powerful stimulant to intellectual activity 
in either class." Saying that "the museum of the past must be set 
aside, reconstructed, transformed from a cemetery of bric-a-brac 
into a nursery of living thoughts," Goode advocated active educa- 
tional work, including systematic organization of collections, exten- 
sive labels, and public lectures. For Goode the educational mu- 
seum makes aconcerted effort "to teach the unprofessional visitor." 
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He saw museums as democratic, serving the needs and interests 
of "the mechanic, the factory operator, the day laborer, the sales- 
man, and the clerk, as much as those of the professional man and 
the man of leisure." Since museums aim at teaching ideas through 
objects, Goode distinguished an art gallery from an art museum by 
the "scientific method of installation" used in the latter. Public 
exhibition galleries, what he called the "people's museum,” were 
more than just collections of objects, they were houses full of 
systematically presented ideas. For amuseum to earn respect and 
have aclaim on public support, Goode said it needed each year to 
give proof of its "claim to be considered a center of learning."*' 

In a later publication, Goode expanded on his basic philosophy. 
He recognized that museums served a variety of educational 
functions. The study collection was the museum's primary contribu- 
tion to scholarship and higher education, while the "people's mu- 
seum" consisted of galleries with well-labeled objects intended to 
teach ideas. Indeed, Goode went so far as to claim, in a now often 
quoted statement, that: "An efficient educational museum may be 
described as a collection of instructional labels, each illustrated by 
awell-selected specimen." Labels "should answer all the questions 
which are likely to arise in the mind of the persons examining the 
object,” including its name, "features which it is important for the 
visitor to notice," and "its meaning and its relations to the other 
objects" around it. Labels should both give information and excite 
interest in the visitor. Such a philosophy was, of course, anathema 
to Gilman, Lee and company who not only believed that modern 
American society was too work-oriented but insisted that works of 
art speak directly to the viewer through their formal and sensuous 
properties. Goode also stressed the importance of providing hand- 
books or guidebooks for visitors, and placing related reference 
works or monographs in the galleries. In championing the visitor by 
taking active steps to make collections comprehensible to him or 
her, Goode acknowledged his debt to the ideas of John Ruskin and 
the practices of the South Kensington Museum.*2 

John Cotton Dana is perhaps the best known advocate of the 
educational philosophy of museums, Dana, director of the Newark 
Museum, both preached a populist message and practiced it in his 
own museum. He published, at his own expense, a number of small 
books which contain the most complete statement of this philoso- 
phy. His community-centered philosophy replaced the "museum 
store-house" with the concept of the "museum work-shop." Calling 
upon museums to "entertain" and "instruct", he urged an active 
policy of loaning objects to schools and civic groups, and of 
establishing storefront museums in the business district of cities 
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and branches in factories. Service — usefulness to the commu- 
nity — was the /eitmotifof Dana's career. For the work of amuseum 
was not, 


a question of acquiring rarities, or curios, or high priced objects 
of any kind, and placing them where those who are interested 
may come and see them. Here, onthe contrary, isthe task, one 
may properly say the duty, of learning what kinds of objects 
presented in what kinds of ways and accompanied by what 
kinds of printed or oral expositions, will fill a definite need and 
serve a definite purpose in the community. 


Dana believed that museums would attract people, be more acces- 
sible to them both physically and psychologically if they both 
abandoned "the architectural paralysis induced by the classic 
burden" (a reference to the temple-like appearance of museums) 
and devoted more of their wealth and time to collecting and 
exhibiting objects that illustrate the community's history, industrial/ 
applied arts, and the work of American artists instead of acquiring 
“rarities, or curios, or high priced objects ... " It was not just to the 
"aloofness and sacrosanct environment" of museums that Dana 
objected, but also to the attitude of museum staff who "are inclined 
to look upon themselves as high priests of a particular cult, who may 
treat the casual visitor with tolerance only when he comes rather to 
worship than to look with open eyes and to criticize freely ..." For 
Dana the true value of a museum was not in the rarity of its 
collections, the elegance of its buildings, or the market price of its 
objects. “A museum is good," he wrote, "only in so far as it is of use." 
Dana was particularly critical of art museums, too many of which he 
thought were merely of the "gazing" type. He believed that art 
museums were "under the same obligation to patronize the maker 
of pots and pans as it is to patronize the painter." Encouraging 
museums to exhibit modern commercial/machine-made products, 
rather than just "the avowedly aesthetic," Dana believed would help 
people to discover "agreeable emotions in the contemplation of 
common things."*? 

Dana's ideas and his work at Newark were well-known within the 
museum community. Although Walter Pach and others took strong 
issue with parts of his philosophy, his ideas and practices left their 
mark. In.1912 the Newark Museum mounted the first exhibition in 
America of modern German applied arts, and in 1915 began yearly 
exhibitions of American applied and industrial arts, a practice that 
was taken up by many art museums. In 1913 the Museum initiated 
loan exhibitions characterized as "a museum on wheels.” Under 
Dana's leadership the Newark Museum began to collect systemati- 
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cally the work of contemporary American artists, particularly the 
Ash Can School, and to collect and exhibit the work of black 
Americans.* Among the people influenced by.both Goode and 
Dana was Arthur Casewell Parker of the Rochester Museum of Arts 
and Sciences (now the Rochester Museum and Science Center). 

Arthur Parker, a long-time vice president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums, a frequent presenter at professional confer- 
ences, prolific writer, and editor of a widely circulated newsletter, 
The Museologist, labored long and hard to spread the message of 
the museum as an active center of service to the community. He 
was both a pragmatist and populist who tirelessly boosted the cause 
of museums in America.*° 

Noting that "museums have become teaching institutions with 
extension divisions that reach into the community,” Parker believed 
that their educational work was based on the ideas to be gleaned 
from their objects. But merely displaying objects was not enough; 
what is needed, Parker maintained, is to "tell a definite story or 
convey information" dramatically "in language easily understood.” 
Parker's didactic/educational philosophy of museums included a 
vein of values education, for he insisted that it is a museum's duty 
"as an institution to do [its] part in helping [through the presentation 
of ideas] our public to think clearer and reason without prejudice." 
By giving people "actual sensory contact with the things of nature 
and products of man," Parker said, museums contribute to the 
"inspirational needs" and "mental uplift" of the community. Modify- 
ing somewhat an idea from Dana, Parker maintained that it was not 
its wealth or collections that made a museum great but rather "the 
values that it disseminates." Again expanding on Dana's philoso- 
phy, Parker said that modern museums ought to be "linked with life 
and present-day values," and should be judged not with what they 
have but with what they do with what they have.°¢ 

Parker's egalitarian views were evident throughout his career. 
He called museums universities of the people and viewed them as 
"at once research and educational institutions eager to make facts 
available in a form that will attract, interest, and inform the masses." 
Recognizing the increased leisure time available to Americans as 
a result of mechanization and shorter working hours, he early on 
articulated the concept of museums as centers of “education, 
recreation, and, indeed, inspiration." Speaking of his own museum, 
he told a friend, "| want to make it a university for the common man 
as well as for the uncommon man—thus our laboratories and 
studios for those who have talent and genius." He repeatedly 
preached his visitor-centered philosophy to his museum colleagues, 
telling them, "| have the thought that we should begin with the 
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people first and by showing an interest in human beings bring a 
more appreciative interest in what the museum does and has to 
show.” The natural concomitant of his insistence that “every mu- 
seum should be interested in the people first” was his effort to break 
down physical, psychological, and intellectual barriers in order to 
make the museum truly accessible to all. By expanding the evening 
hours the museum was open, initiating a school loan program, 
taking to the airways with a regular radio show, mounting exhibitions 
with broad popular appeal and clear, simple didactics, and offering 
classes, lectures, and a film series, Parker appealed to a wide 
cross-section of the population. Saying that the great task of the 
museum was to educate its public, Parker insisted “It should do so 
by giving the people what they want ..." And what people want, he 
believed, was 


to be entertained by exhibits, sights and sounds. They want 
sensory stimulation. They want to be thrilled by what they 
experience in a museum, not merely bored by long labels, no 
labels or crowded cases. People want to painlessly absorb 
stimulating knowledge, a knowledge that makes them talk 
about it ... They want a feeling of personal contact ... 


At root Parker's vision of the museum was as a social service insti- 
tution, and he said as much both in words and deeds. Whether 
sending loan materials to the schools, encouragirig groups of 
amateur collectors, giving material aid to American Indians through 
the WPA-financed Seneca Arts Project, sponsoring free programs 
for the unemployed during the Great Depression, or mounting 
exhibitions and offering public programs to promote patriotism and 
lift morale during World War II, Arthur Parker always kept his finger 
on the community's pulse and its welfare uppermost in his mind.%” 


The Social Mission of Museums 

America’s flirtation with socialism through the social welfare pro- 
grams of the New Deal, created a climate of opinion congenial to 
those in museums who espoused a broad and active educational 
mission. At the same time, the economic strains of the Great 
Depression, followed by the financial constraints imposed by the 
Second World War, made it incumbent upon museums to broaden 
their base of economic support by looking directly to the public and 
to tax-based revenue, both of which meant convincing the public of 
their worth by increasing services for the people. This need for 
broader public support for museums was underscored by the pub- 
lication in 1932 of Paul Marshall Rea’s The Museum and the Com- 
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Rea's research into the relationship between museums and their 
communities, begun in 1930, was financed by the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration. His statistical study, which applied the methods of the social 
sciences to museums, examined data from over 120 American 
museums, and compared key aspects of their operations in two 
periods: 1910-1920 and 1920-1930, along with observations about 
the situation in museums as a consequence of the Depression. 
Rea's personal philosophy that museums should be community- 
centered service institutions was reinforced by what his research 
uncovered. 

Rea believed that "the use of objects for the enrichment of the life 
of the people" was the “outstanding function of museums..." 
Defining education asthe "diffusion of knowledge," he warned ofthe 
danger of separating research from education. He noted that over 
the past sixty years museum education had "evolved from the top 
down rather than from the bottom up." As museums recognized the 
need for broader public support, the "high-brow" approach of 
"culture for the cultured" was gradually replaced by efforts to reach 
other segments of the population, particularly children. But he 
observed that while "a great diversity of educational methods has 
been developed and a high order of results has been achieved," 
... few methods of juvenile museum education have become uni- 
versal. There seems to be more interest in devising new small-scale 
experiments than inthe more prosaic work of extending to the whole 
field such methods as have been found most generally effective." 
This absence of a clearly articulated theoretical base still haunts 
museum educators nearly sixty years after Rea's study. 

Analyzing demographic data, attendance figures, physical facili- 
ties, Museum expenditures, and services to the public, Rea con- 
cluded that the level of visitorship depends upon four factors: 
"population accessible to the museum, size of the exhibition floor 
space, expenditure for public service, and efficiency." Based onthe 
data gathered, Rea pointed out that neither the increase in commu- 
nity population nor the physical expansion of the museum building, 
nor even mere increases in expenditures on collections, will signifi- 
cantly increase attendance. His study of a broad cross-section of 
museums convinced him that small museums provide greater 
services to their communities than do large museums. He therefore 
called for the decentralization of museums and the establishment of 
branch facilities in locations that would facilitate visitation by more 
people. If trustees and museum staff really mean to serve all of the 
people rather than a particular class, Rea insisted that neighbor- 
hood branches, not larger main museums, were the course to 
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follow. Putting his finger squarely on the source of the problem, he 
observed: 


Museum management has hitherto been guided by the ideas 
of donors, trustees, directors, and curators, with little real 
knowledge of the reactions of the public. It is evident that we 
have come to the threshold of a new era, in which facts and 
principles will be more scientifically determined, and knowl- 
edge will tend to replace opinion. 


Appealing to their economic self-interest, Rea maintained that 
museums dependent on public financial support would prosper in 
proportion to the breadth, quality, and quantity of their services to 
the community. Saying that the museum "will be of most value to the 
community when it proportions its services to the capacity and 
interests of all classes, Rea insisted that not the value or rarity of its 
collections but "what the visitor gains of pleasure or instructionis the 
final criterion of the social importance of the musuem."*® 

Against the background of world depression, rising totalitarian 
governments, and the threat of war, T. R. Adams published his book 
The Civic Value of Museums. He saw museums as institutions that 
supported democracy by assuring that knowledge would not be- 
come a monopoly "inthe hands of privileged groups ... "Museums 
can help realize the democratic ideal of "equal cultural opportunities 
for all citizens," Adams said, by "fulfilling their educational respon- 
sibilities to the common man ..." Asserting that "groups of people 
who have become dependent on others for the qualities of civiliza- 
tion are used and treated as serfs under any political disposition," 
Adams said that the task of the museum is "to arouse once more 
public appreciation of firsthand material, to create understanding of 
the original sources of learning. To do this, exhibitions have had to 
be made dramatic and colorful in their own right. Our work-drugged 
minds have had to be lured into contemplating things as concrete 
objects." Museums, Adams believed, help to counteract the all too 
willing acceptance by the average person of secondhand informa- 
tion. It should be aprimary purpose of museums to stimulate visitors 
to make their own judgments based on original materials rather than 
"to load a docile mind with predigested information or theories in 
neat verbal bundles.” It is incumbent upon museums, Adams in- 
sisted, to provide visitors with original objects and primary sources 
to create "intellectual and emotional independence in the general 
public ..." Ina "civilization flooded by propaganda and intellectual 
authoritarianism," Adams observed, museums with their original 
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materials can help to keep critical intelligence alive. However, he 
warned against both the dictation of aesthetic standards by muse- 
ums on the one hand, and on the other the total abdication of the 
museum staff to the "polite fiction" that in artistic matters, "the mass 
of the people are capable of independent choices ... " Contrary to 
what proponents of the aesthetic philosophy of museums believe, 
works of art, Adams suggested, do not speak for themselves; rather 
the ordinary visitor "requires strong guidance in order to build up his 
cultural tastes ..."" Characterizing the aesthetic philosophy as a 
"conservative attitude toward museum work," which leaves the 
visitor to his own devices in ferreting out the secrets of art apprecia- 
tion through mere contemplation, Adams said it is "an element of 
almost mystic faith ... in the power of great paintings to communi- 
cate abstract ideas of beauty to the uninformed spectator."*° 

It is the philosophical positions taken regarding the mission of 
museums that provide the underpinnings for the philosophy and 
practice of art museum education. That so much space has been 
devoted herein to an examination of the mission of the museum is 
a recognition that in the reality of museum work, the goals and 
policies of museum education are determined not primarily by 
museum educators but by trustees and museum directors. And 
even when museum educators write about their philosophy of 
education, their positions tend to reflect one of the underlying 
philosophies of the mission of museums discussed above. Profes- 
sional museum educators have rarely formulated the reasons, the 
rationale, for the programs and activities they plan and carry out. 
However, in examining museum education practices, one needs to 
bear in mind that certain underlying values, attitudes, and beliefs 
regarding the mission of art museums are inherently, though not 
always, explicitly stated. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE OF MUSEUM EDUCATION 


Underlying Assumptions 

The 1984 report of the American Association of Museums' Commis- 
sion on Museums for a New Century devoted a considerable 
amount of space to museum education. Taking the position that 
education is "a primary purpose of American museums," the 
Commission called for research into the nature of museum learning, 
closer relations between museums and schools, study of the 
instructional potential of exhibitions, a commitment to scholarly 
research, an emphasis on adult education, and the integration of 
education into all museum activities through restructuring the or- 
ganization of museums by abolishing separate education depart- 
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ments. The Commission also suggested some of the characteris- 
tics of museum learning/education. Merely restating much of what 
George Brown Goode, Arthur Parker, Benjamin Ives Gilman, Paul 
Marshall Rea, and others said half a century or more ago, the 
Commission noted that learning in museums is based on objects 
and involves "the ability to synthesize ideas and form opinions, 
shape an aesthetic and cultural sensibility." Recognizing that most 
visitors do not come to museums to acquire specific knowledge, the 
Commission noted that learning is essentially informal, spontane- 
ous, and individual, in which the experience itself and social 
interaction are perhaps more important than the information gained.*° 
While this report has stirred considerable discussion and some 
debate within the museum profession, none of its observations 
concerning museum education are new to anyone familiar with 
museum practices or the museological literature of the past one 
hundred years. Rather than presenting novel notions about mu- 
seum education, the Commission's Report simply reflects the 
culmination of aprocess of incorporation of museums that has been 
going on in the United States since at least the 1940's, and which 
has transformed these cultural institutions into bottom-line-oriented 
businesses, victims of the homogenization characteristic of late 
twentieth-century American society. 

In reading the literature on American museums, one becomes 
aware not only of many of the fundamental assumptions held 
regarding the purpose of art museum education but also that the 
philosophies and actual practices have shown a high degree of 
consistency over time. While obviously influenced by intellectual 
trends, historical events, and technological and sociological devel- 
opments, the philosophy and practice of art museum education 
have undergone few fundamental changes in the last fifty years. 

A basic assumption of museum education is that it is predicated 
on teaching with original objects and therefore steps should be 
taken to make the collections accessible to the public. Putting 
objects on display, having regular visiting hours (including week- 
ends and some evenings), and offering free admission at specific 
times, all make the collections physically accessible. It was this 
premise of accessibility that motivated the Art Institute of Chicago 
to publish catalogs and handbooks, sponsor popular lectures, and 
use "plain English labels" in exhibitions. As early as 1895 W. M. R. 
French, the director of the Art Institute, appointed special gallery 
lecturers "as a means of popularizing the galleries and making 
collections more useful to the public ..."" As described above, the 
series of popular Sunday afternoon lectures begun by Griffith at the 
Detroit Museum of Art in the 1890s were also intended to break 
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down barriers and make the museum more accessible. The pio- 
neering educational work of Henry W. Kent at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art was the result of the trustees’ desire "to make the 
Museum itself intelligible and instructive." Kent in 1905 started the 
Metropolitan's Bulletin and arranged a series of scholarly lectures 
on Saturdays and popular ones on Sundays. Two years later he set 
aside aclassroom for use by public school classes. During the same 
period, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts was taking steps to bring 
its collections within the reach of more people. In 1906 the first 
handbook of the collection was published, the first course for 
teachers offered, and, in the following year, the first docent was 
appointed. From 1911 to 1919 there was asummer program of story 
hours for slum children.*' 

Related to the question of access is the recognition that museum 
education needs to be flexible in order to meet the diverse needs 
and interests of a heterogeneous audience. The whole of the 
September 1916 issue of the Metropolitan's Bulletin, was devoted 
to museum education. The diversity of the Museum's visitors is 
reflected in its programs, which included lectures for the general 
public, art school students, teachers, designers, salespeople and 
buyers, and the deaf and blind. In the same period, at the Art 
Institute of Chicago the effort to be accessible and useful to a broad 
cross-section of the population included providing clubs with meet- 
ing rooms, guided tours for children, loancollections for the schools, 
Sunday evening classes for adults, and, beginning in 1919, tempo- 
rary exhibitions mounted in field houses in the City's parks. As proof 
that the Art Institute was to be useful to the public and place "no 
unnecessary hindrance in the way of being enjoyed," children were 
not required to be accompanied by an adult when visiting the 
Museum. For a number of years, the September issue of the 
Metropolitan's Bulletin was devoted to the educational work of the 
Museum. In the September number for 1919, the breadth of this 
work is reflected in brief articles onthe Museum and elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges, industry, retail shops, hospitals, and 
military personnel. Like so many other museums at the beginning 
of this century, the Cleveland Museum of Art responded to the 
diversity of its visitorship with both organized and informal, or 
loosely structured, activities. Sunday afternoon gallery talks, draw- 
ing classes and curriculum-related tours for school children, meet- 
ing space for adult clubs and classes, travelling exhibitions in the 
branch libraries of the City, and Sunday classes for children that 
made use of films were among the efforts the Museum made in 1917 
to meet the educational needs of the public.4* This listing of 
museum education programs, which might be expanded almost 
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indefinitely by consulting the history of other art museums, reveals 
broadly similar patterns of activity that if categorized might suggest 
generalizations regarding the nature of museum education. 

In summarizing the educational work of American museums, 
Florence Levy's categories reflect not only the practices current in 
1924, but also suggest the principles upon which art museum 
education is predicated. Briefly describing programs in each cate- 
gory in specific art museums, her headings are: "For the enjoyment 
of the public,” "For Advancement of Artists and Art Students,” "To 
Aid the Expert,” "To Serve Industry,” "For the Benefit of Children.” 
Dorsey Hyde discussed the educational aims of museums under 
four headings: cultural service, which "informs and uplifts”; educa- 
tional service, which provides educational or vocational training; 
informational service, which provides resources for scholarly and 
practical purposes; and recreational service, which aims at relaxa- 
tion rather than informational benefit. In justifying his recommenda- 
tion for a full-time museum educator at the Detroit Museum of Art, 
Clyde Burroughs, in 1915, explained what the educational work of 
the Museum was, in saying it “should be a center of all art activities 
of the city. It should furnish instruction to children, healthful recrea- 
tion and research for grown-ups. It should be the storehouse for the 
student and the inspiration for the artist. Its influence should be felt 
in the home and in the life of the community." More than sixty years 
later the programs and activities described in The Art Museum as 
Educator, a landmark publication on museum education, testify to 
the continued breadth with which the museum profession defines its 
educational mission and practice. The eclecticism of what passes 
for education in museums was summed up in 1942 by Fiske 
Kimball, director of the Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) Museum of Art. 


In a wide sense, all the work of amuseum — in acquiring and 
displaying its collections, quite as much as in interpreting 
them — ministers to education, as well as to immediate enjoy- 
ment. More specifically, however, it is the active interpretation 
of collections to the public, cr active preparation of the public 
to enjoy them, which has become the task of the Education 
Division of museums.*? 


As the above descriptions about the scope and nature of the 
museum's educational mission suggest, learning/educational 
opportunities in museums are an elective, informal, and life-long 
process which are as much recreational as they are didactic. These 
very characteristics which form the fundamental assumptions of 
museum education were articulated in 1925 by Arthur Bye of the 
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Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) Museum of Art when he wrote, 


The museum is being thought of more and more as a pleasant 
place to come to on an idle day; and that is quite a proper 
attitude. We frankly encourage the habit of sauntering, relax- 
ing, meditating, or doing whatever idling implies. 


He went on to say that it is perfectly right that people come to 
museums to be entertained rather than instructed. And in the same 
vein, the Business Men's Art Club organized by the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts was not to make artists or connoisseurs of these 
men of commerce, but to give them "relaxation and enjoyment." 
Warning against the "didactic stiffness” of filling labels with too 
many facts and too much scholarship, Andrey Avinoff, director of 
the Carnegie Museum, pointed out that learning should be imagina- 
tive, and that one should realize that "the visitor has not pledged 
himself tobe attentive ina museum ...", thus the "aim of the exhibits 
in the public halls is to popularize knowledge in a dignified way and 
to impart education to the adult in a recreational spirit." This spirit 
animated the gallery talks, lectures, and other activities of the 
Department of Museum Instruction at the Art Insititute of Chicago, 
which aimed "not to instill facts academically, but to present 
interesting and accurate instruction which will enhance the enjoy- 
ment of art because of the resultant fuller knowledge of its back- 
ground and aesthetic qualities." The informality of museum learn- 
ing is again apparent in the methods'employed by art museums, for 
example, those used at the Metropolitan where Sunday Story 
Hours, begun in 1918, were based on objects in the collection and 
intended to "entertain at the same time that they instruct ... " These 
story hours were not intended to increase aesthetic sensitivity but 
to promote children's oral and written speech, and to enrich their 
understanding of history, geography, and literature. Specifically 
designed story hours were offered to handicapped children. Gallery 
Treasure Hunts and Play Hours in which children acted out what 
they saw in works of art, or, in an early version of the improvisational 
technique, children assumed "memory poses in the classroom of 
gallery objects for others to guess ..."" The ultimate goal of these 
methods was not so much the dispensing of information as the 
strengthening of children's powers of observation and the awaken- 
ing of interest in art so that "enjoyment will come spontaneously" 
and coming to the museum will become a habit.“ 

The contrast between museum learning and schooling was 
given voice by Rossiter Howard, head of the education department 
at the Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) Museum of Art who explained 
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A museum is not a school but a place of exhibition. The 
educational work of the Museum is based upon that fact. The 
spoken word, when it is demanded at all, should be subordi- 
nated to the works of art. Thus in contact with children it is 
important that the staff members be not so much instructors as 
stimulators of vision. The majority of questions can be an- 


swered by looking; and a pencil is a great developer of the eye. 


A similar note was sounded by Harold Madison, director of the 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History, who said that while the 
educational practices vary greatly among museums, the educa- 
tional policies are fairly uniform. "We must recognize," he insisted, 
"that museums are not teaching institutions in the usually under- 
stood sense of the word." As such, museum education should be 
"informal" and "interpretative rather than instructional." He went on 
to warn his museum colleagues to base their educational work on 
Original objects and cautioned them not to "follow the path of least 
resistance and use the schoolroom method of recitation and lec- 
ture." But even earlier in the century, Benjamin Ives Gilman, in 
describing the work of docents, museum instructors, played down 
the pedagogical element in their duties. Maintaining that art educa- 
tion was either technical instruction in art or teaching the history and 
theory of art, neither of which "is a part of the peculiar duty of 
museums," Gilman explained that the aim of docent service was to 
aid the visitor to "grasp the intention of the artist." Seeking to foster 
an "intelligent enjoyment of individual objects," the docent is not 
attempting to "trace causes nor ... expound laws." Further, since 
the intent is "to kindle admiration" and "awaken interest" in works of 
art, "docent service is not guidance, but companionship." Four 
years later Eiizabeth Whitemore examined several theories of 
docent service as practiced in American art museums. The basic 
issue involved was whether the docent or museuminstructor should 
impart information about objects or seek to develop an appreciation 
of them. The first approach is essentially extrinsic in its conveying 
of information on the life of the artist, social-historical context of the 
object, and stylistic characteristics of the piece. The second method 
is intrinsic in that it focuses on the formal and sensuous qualities of 
the work of art in order to develop sensitive observation inthe visitor. 
Though Whitmore saw both approaches as legitimate, she said that 
the first is a classroom manner while in the second the docent 
"becomes the host, alert to give his visitors pleasure by presenting 
to them his familiar friends among the collections." 

Again, the need to take a popular, non-scholarly approach in 
making collections broadly accessible to the public through tours 
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was expressed by Lamont Moore of the National Gallery of Art who 
pointed out that the Gallery's survey tours are "presented in simple 
language which excludes the cliches of art history and criticism." 
Theme tours, Picture of the Week talks, and several lecture series 
were also offered by the National Gallery, all of which, to varying 
degrees, took into account the interest American audiences seem 
to have in the life of the artist, the "human interest" side of art, and 
the utilitarian urge to know how it was made — the methods and 
techniques of art.*® 

The fundamental assumption that museum education is essen- 
tially informal, leisure-time learning has persisted into the present. 
The sociologist Rudolph Morris suggested there were four general 
types of museum visitors: the chance visitor, the intentional visitor, 
the prepared visitor, and the repeating visitor. He also recognized 
varying motives for going to museums and different ways of 
visiting — alone, in groups, with a friend or relative. For him the 
greatest value from a museum visit was to be had through the 
interaction of those individuals who went to the museum with one or 
a very few friends. This recognition of the importance of social 
interaction has been explored more extensively in recent studies by 
Marilyn Hood. In her analysis of those who visit museums, but 
particularly those who do not, the motivation is the desire for leisure- 
time pursuits that afford opportunities for family-centered activities 
or recreation with friends, not the desire for learning or self- 
improvement. She suggests that to increase attendance among 
non-museum visitors, museum education needs to stress explora- 
tion, discovery, and good times with friends and family. Margaret 
Mead, who worried that museums were too readily copying the 
media gimmicks and organization of video arcades and theme 
parks, also stressed the importance of museums in giving people 
first-hand experiences with original objects in an environment that 
promotes both individual freedom of choice and opportunities for 
"mutually reinforcing" social interaction. She saw museums as the 
only truly self-paced learning center in which "the visitor is free to 
see as much or as little as he wishes and in any order that he 
wishes."46 

For John Murphey, "The primary concern of a museum is not 
really objects themselves, but with the experience they cause inus." 
He faulted museum education departments for being "welcome 
wagons," for the mere appearance of activity fostered by a plethora 
of programs with popular appeal, and for information-dispensing 
docents who "dangerously confuse knowledge about art with the 
experience of art." Murphey believed that "the only correct use of a 
museum education department is as a catalyst to experience"; the 
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end result of which is "the amplification of a visitor's feelings rather 
than his knowledge." This same notion of museum education as a 
catalyst has been taken up more recently by other museum educa- 
tors. Warning that "the didactic approach may discourage the visitor 
from returning and learning at his or her own pace," Wolins 
advocates museum education methods that draw on the visitors’ 
own personal experiences and help them to "become responsible 
for their own learning ..." Williams believes that the museum 
educator's goal of museum literacy calls "for a theory of instruction 
focused on teaching visitors how to have personally significant 
experiences with objects." The museum educator, she believes, 
must help the visitor focus on the museum object, approaching it 
based on his or her own personal experiences and values (not those 
of the museum educator,) and going through a process of contem- 
plation involving looking at the object, reacting to it, considering its 
cultural and historical context, and making a judgment about it.*’ 

Bearing in mind the fundamental assumptions about the nature 
of museum learning discussed above, and the philosophical posi- 
tions on the mission of the art museum described earlier, it is 
possible to identify four major philosophies of art museum educa- 
tion in the United States. 


PHILOSOPHIES OF ART MUSEUM EDUCATION 


A philosophy of art museum education should not be defined only 
in terms of its methods — its pedagogical and psychological theo- 
ries and practices — but in terms of values it promotes, the content/ 
substance it seeks to convey, and those whom it seeks to reach — 
as well as the methods it employs in reaching them. From the early 
years of this century, it was a commonly accepted premise that 
museums were institutions of visual instruction. Both Dana and 
Parker emphasized the role of the museum in promoting what we 
today call visual literacy through teaching with objects, and more 
recently Sherman Lee went so far as to say that the museum is "the 
primary source" for visual education. Believing that too often 
museum exhibition techniques are primarily verbal, the Art Institute 
of Chicago early in the 1940s began a Gallery of Interpretation in 
which, using innovative installation techniques and inquiry-type 
labels, visitors were guided through the visual analysis of works of 
art that were organized into thematic exhibitions. Katherine Kuh, the 
Gallery's curator, explained that the purpose was "to encourage the 
visitor to learn by looking rather than by reading."® But the purpose, 
content, and methods of visual education are not uniform, and it is 
these differences that constitute the philosophies of art museum 
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education herein explored. Though in practice there is likely to be 
overlapping among them, one can discern essentially four philo- 
sophical schools of education in American art museums: one 
emphasizing aesthetics/art appreciation, another stressing art his- 
tory, a third taking an interdisciplinary/humanities approach, and a 
fourth attempting the social education of visitors. 


The Aesthetics/Art Appreciation Philosophy 

The aesthetics/art appreciation philosophy of museum education 
grew out of the Aesthetics movement in the United States in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. It is an approach, albeit in 
a modified form, that has persisted into the present. The social 
implications of the aesthetics philosophy, alluded to earlier, are 
apparent in the goals, content, and methods employed in the 
educational activities of a number of museums. 

A narrow fine arts brand of the aesthetics/art appreciation 
philosophy was espoused by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The 
focus of its children's story hours and its lectures on art history and 
criticism aimed at "the intelligent discussion of those works of art 
exhibited in its galleries." Arthur Fairbanks maintained that a 
museum educates best by collecting and exhibiting only works of art 
of the very highest quality. Believing that the museum does more 
harm than good in descending to the visitor's level, Fairbanks said 
that neither popular appeal nor the desire to present a comprehen- 
sive survey of art history should determine what a museum collects 
and exhibits. Only by exhibiting works of the greatest aesthetic merit 
canthe museumfulfill its educational responsibility to the public. An- 
swering the question of whether museums lay too much emphasis 
on education, Fairbanks maintained that lectures, courses, and 
similar programming are justified only in so far as they “lead directly 
to contemplation of objects exhibited inthe Museum." He noted that 
in spite of educational programs, including outreach efforts to clubs 
and the public schools, "the collections which have been gathered 
here as yet interest but a small proportion of our population ... " For 
Matthew Pritchard, an art museum "illuminates one attitude toward 
life," which is "the beauty and magnificence to which life has 
attained in the past." As such, "the aim of a museum of art is to 
establish and maintain in the community a high standard of aes- 
thetic taste ..."" by collecting "objects important for their aesthetic 
quality" and exhibiting them in "a way most fitted to affect the mind 
of the beholder." Other museums that followed an aesthetics/art ap- 
preciation philosophy took a less exclusive notion of their educa- 
tional mission.*? 

From its origins, the Toledo Museum of Art focused its educa- 
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tional efforts onthe child, who was viewed as "a virgin lump of plastic 
clay" which can be fashioned into something fine. The Museum's 
work was predicated on the conviction that by familiarizing the child 
"with beautiful things ... beautiful things become a part of the child's 
life." The same rationale applied to the Museum's adult programs. 
A speech by Mrs. George Stevens, a staff member of the museum 
and the Director's wife, reveals both the leisure-learning principles 
and the elements of the aesthetic philosophy that in part underlay 
Toledo's early approach to education. In describing the adult art 
history class she taught, Mrs. Stevens told a local newspaper: 


The members will find the hour devoted to class work an hour 
of relaxation. There is to be no arduous study, no lengthy 
essays. But class members who spend an hour in the atmos- 
phere of the Museum will absorb a new interest in things, anew 
point ot view. 


Continuing her description of the course in words that suggest how 
the aesthetics/art appreciation philosophy can shade off into the 
philosophy of social education, Toledo's participation in which will 
be taken up later, Mrs. Stevens explained that 


...the study of art means much more than the ability to appre- 
ciate the good in a painting or marble. It means that we shall 
be more observing of the harmonies everywhere. That we shall 
refuse to live in ugly homes or ugly cities. We shail demand 
more parks, great lung-power for the cities. We shall insist that 
our public buildings be attractive to the eye, as well as 
commodious and healthful. And it is not too Utopian to believe 
that when this idea of harmony is once firmly fixed in our minds, 
when we love the beautiful and only the beautiful, we shall have 
more harmony among individuals in the home and in civic life.°° 


The aesthetics/art appreciation philosophy was fundamental to the 
educational work of the Hackley Gallery (Muskegon Museum of 
Art), where instruction was not aimed at creating professional or 
avocational artists but "toward the development of the perceptive 
faculty in the general public." Using both original works of art and 
reproductions, the Gallery tried to "teach that the contemplation and 
appreciation of enduring art of the past and the relevant art of the 
present are the foundations upon which to base one's conduct and 
ideas.” Although this "teaching chiefly deals with abstract ideals," 
the Gallery's director pointed out, its emphasis was on the relation 
of art to its environment, the goal being to inculcate discrimination 
and thereby raise aesthetic sensitivity as a foil to the mediocrity and 
commercialism of the day. Wyer noted that in his desire to make his 
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work marketable the "commercial artist" incorporates features "he 
knows are looked for by the undiscernina public." True art, he 
maintained, aims at raising the standard of thought and living. Both 
in its objects and their arrangement, Wyer said, the ar’ museum 
should be a model of good taste for the homes of the community. 
Both in the children's classes and in the adult programs, he pointed 
out, the emphasis is on teaching the principles of art. The museum 
visitor must "acquire a knowledge of the grammar or fundamental 
principles of art so that [he/she] can apply then to all branches of art; 
in fact, to the whole of life." Museum education, Wyer believed, 
should stress the formal and expressive qualities in order to reveal 
the spiritual side of art. Teaching not about the subject matter or 
style but the recognition of the expressive or emotional content of 
art was Wyer's notion of what museum education was all about. 
With such knowledge not only can the museum visitor find "a 
sympathetic relationship between certain colors, perceive the "beauty 
of line," and recognize in "the component parts one harmonious 
whole,” in a work of art, but will learn "to apply those principles to 
life," thereby developing "the true sense of proportion relative to his 
environment and his general attitude to his fellow man..." The 
basis of this approach to museum education was Wyer's belief that: 


For the enjoyment of art it is not necessary to acquire a 
knowledge of the history of art or to learn how one movement 
has led the way for a subsequent one ... The reason is that we 
derive the supreme joy from a painting or any other work of art, 
not from the intellect, but from the emotions. 


For the ultimate goal of museum education according to Wyer is not 
knowledge about the history of art but " ...the development of the 
power of discrimination to choose the best in the whole range of 
human conduct — social, political, and industrial." And this effort to 
develop the power of discrimination is based on the conviction "that 
an appreciation of the best in art means an appreciation for the best 
in every department of life."*' 

The Minneapolis Institute of Arts in its early years also sub- 
scribed to the aesthetics/art appreciation philosophy of museum 
education, where building the collections was done with an eye not 
only to the aesthetic pleasures they would bring to visitors but also 
to "proper standards of beauty in proportion and design" useful to 
"those engaged in the designing, production and sale of almost 
every object of common use." Here, too, the approach to formal 
museum instruction of children was aesthetic, "the sole purpose of 
awakening the childish imagination, of instilling an appreciation of 
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color and form, and developing the artistic perceptions of the child.” 
During these years, Dudley Crafts Watson, formerly of the Milwau- 
kee Art Association, gave regular gallery lectures at the MIA to high 
school students, pointing out "the practical value of an appreciation 
of aesthetics." A similar motive was the basis for the educational 
efforts of the Art Institute of Chicago whose instructors stood "as 
intermediaries between the creative artist and the appreciator" — a 
Gilmanesque outlook that the Art Institute's desire to link art to 
everyday life through an aesthetic approach to museum education 
is implicit in its statement that, "to train eyes to 'see' a work of art is 
an essential part of a museum's function. When one becomes 
sensitively aware of a work of art, alive to its significance in the past 
or the present, then art becomes vital and necessary."®? 

That the aesthetics/art appreciation philosophy of museum 
education is directly linked to the Aesthetics movement, the influ- 
ence of which extended well into the twentieth century, is apparent 
from the report of Stewart Dick, the first full-time museum educator 
appointed by the Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) Museum of Art. 
Noting that "in this modern utilitarian age, beauty has been largely 
pushed aside, and cheapness has become the fetish ...," Dick said 
that museum education should teach art appreciation based on the 
premise that in everyone there is an innate love of beauty that needs 
to be awakened. Believing that the museum educator is the vital link 
between the public and the work of art in the Museum — to infuse 
life into the dry bones," Dick rejected the practice of reciting "the 
scientific analysis of works of art ..."in favor of having the museum 
teacher stand before the object, "absorb its emotional and aesthetic 
appeal, and give this out again to his audience." Although Dick 
thought that the most important work of the Education Department 
was to "arouse the interest and perhaps the enthusiasm of the 
casual visitor ...," his report revealed the breadth of educational 
activities carried on by the Museum, including work with clubs, 
school children, and art supervisors; gallery talks and public lec- 
tures; and the utilization of radio, film, and outside lecturing to reach 
a wider audience. Theodore Dillaway, Director of Art Education for 
the Philadelphia Public Schools, echoed Dick's aesthetic philoso- 
phy of museum education saying: 


Progressive educators realize that the chief function of an art 
museum is to develop an appreciation of those qualities of 
beauty which exist in the finest examples of craftsmanship 
which have been produced from ancient to modern times. 
Appreciation in any artform ... develops only through intimate 
association, therefore itis essential that the children be brought 
into contact with the beautiful objects in our museum collec- 
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tions so that they may develop ideals of beautiful form, color, 
design and craftsmanship which will enrich their lives and raise 
to higher levels their standard of aesthetic judgment and good 
taste. 


Even the program of instruction of talented high school students 
sponsored by the Museum and the Philadelphia public schools 
aimed at the development of "a broad foundation of appreciation 
ratherthanto stress the technique of drawing, although drawing and 
painting are used extensively in the analytical study of the objects 
in the museum collections.” Dillaway did, however, recognize a 
somewhat broader approach to the collections by relating them to 
subjects studied in school so that the relation of art to "the fabric of 
civilization" will be realized. To this end, Dillaway stressed the 
importance of careful pre-visit preparation by the classroom teacher. 

A modification of the aesthetics/art appreciation philosophy of 
museum education was also subscribed to by the Worcester Art 
Museum, where its director, Francis Henry Taylor, explained that 
the goal of the Education Department was "to develop in the visitor 
those innate tendencies toward good design which will lead ulti- 
mately to an appreciation of examples of fine art and utilitarian good 
judgment." Instruction of children placed stress on the development 
of a sense of form, and the decorative arts course for adults 
emphasized "the processes rather than the history of art..." 
Although the work with high school students involved teaching art 
in relation to history and literature, the underlying intent was to 
"develop a natural and instinctive appreciation of the importance of 
art in everyday life, rather than an artificial aesthetic appreciation 
stimulated for a few receptive minds." The Worcester Museum also 
offered a studio-based children's class which, starting in 1926, 
began applying "the recent developments in child psychology” in its 
instructional methods. Rather than systematically teaching the 
principles of design as had been done since 1918, the new ap- 
proach, predicated on the belief that "the function of the museum is 
to produce not artists ... but rather instinctive connoisseurs and 
appreciators of the fine arts," was to use the collections as re- 
sources to encourage self-expression in studio activities. Using a 
problem-solving approach, the lessons in each class were organ- 
ized sequentially with inspiration coming from objects in the galler- 
ies, "not from the teacher's demonstrations ..." Like the Toledo 
Museum of Art, Worcester early on had a program of early child- 
hood education, offering classes for three year olds.4 

Perhaps the best known theoretician and practitioner of the 
aesthetics/art appreciation philosophy of museum education was 
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Thomas Munro, long-time Curator of Education at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. A friend of John Dewey, one-time employee of the 
Barnes Foundation Museum, and editor of the Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, Munro published extensively on aesthetics and 
the teaching of art. Writing in 1933, Munro, noting that the educa- 
tional work of museums evolved piecemeal rather than from any 
"theory that the museum ought to do certain things," said that this 
"lack of plan has on the whole been fortunate, for set preconcep- 
tions have a way of cramping progress." Nonetheless, he believed 
that there should be no sharp division between museum depart- 
ments, and that scholarship and educational work "should go hand 
inhand." Inthe aesthetic tradition of museum education, which sees 
the collection, preservation, and exhibition of works of art as the 
museum's primary means of educating the visitor through direct 
experience, Munro viewed education as a secondary function. A 
major goal of museum education is to provide leisure-learning 
activities for the layman, Munro believed, and this meant develop- 
ing powers of observation and discrimination; for “in learning to 
perceive a great variety of complex and subtle qualities of line, 
shape and color, he acquires visual powers which carry over into 
daily life." The overall aim of museum education in Munro's mind 
was to help both children and adults to "deveiop their own stan- 
dards, so as to make their taste in art informed and discriminat- 
ing ... " Certain methods, influenced by the psychological study of 
child development and adolescent interests, were employed to 
realize this goal. Concerned that too narrow an interpretation of 
Dewey's idea of learning by doing ignored his "repeated emphasis 
on the value of looking at art as one kind of direct experience," 
Munro said that the current "cry for ‘creative originality" in studio- 
based art programs that keeps students out of museums, tends to 
delude the student "with the false belief that he can easily perform 
great feats of genius by inspired self-expression, with no need of 
learning from the past." Statements such as these testify to Munro's 
reservations about the validity of Franz Cizek's free expression 
approach to teaching art. While recognizing that emphasis on free 
expression in creative work has merit for young children, Munro said 
that it is sometimes overdone and is not particularly suited to 
museum education. The basis of museum teaching according to 
Munro is selective and comparative looking. The museum educator 
should "spend every possible moment looking, in helping the 
children to look at works of art." While some "minimum of historical 
information about the period, the artist, the subject" should be given, 
"the primary aim ... in gallery teaching, is to help the visitor to see; 
to perceive works of art visually; to develop powers of perceiving the 
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details and subtle qualities in a complex form and how they are 
organized into a unified work of art." Although the interdisciplinary/ 
humanities philosophy of museum education will be discussed 
later, it should be noted that Munro supported the Cleveland 
Museum's long involvement in music and other performing arts. He 
believed an art museum "is well suited to becoming a community 
center for all or many arts."°° 

By the 1940s the aesthetics/art appreciation philosophy, though 
as we shall see was not entirely gone, had been elbowed out of 
prominence by other philosophies of museum education. This 
situation was noted in an article by Thurston who said that art 
museums not only fail to support scholarship in aesthetics but even 
refuse to study the processes by which their visitors gain apprecia- 
tion, favoring instead the demographic and psychological studies of 
visitorship and exhibition techniques. Thurston was referring to a 
spate of research projects beginning in the late 1920s and carrying 
on through the 1930s, many financed through the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums by the Carnegie Corporation, that dealt with the 
effectiveness of museums as instruments of education and commu- 
nity service.** These projects reflect the growing influence of the 
social sciences in American life. Though John Dewey, William 
James, and Edward Lee Thorndike had laid the foundations of 
pedagogical research during the teens and twenties of this century, 
it was during the 1930s that educational psychology and statistical 
social science research blossomed. Art museum education was not 
immune fromthe influence of these developments. The work of Paul 
Marshall Rea, T. R. Adams, and others left the mark of the social 
sciences on both the philosophy and practice of art education. 

In an article published in 1946, Roberta Alford, Director of 
Education at the Museum of the Rhode Island School of Design, 
reiterated the aesthetics/art appreciation philosophy of museum 
education. She rejected the notion that museums should teach art 
history per se, supporting her contention by citing a recent survey 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art which found that visitors pre- 
ferred one of two approaches, either the appreciation of art or the 
social and cultural history of art. Of the two she believed the former 
more nearly addresses the needs of the majority of visitors who go 
to museums, not for a "body of factual data" butfor"enjoyment ... for 
that intensification of ... experience that the arts can give ..." and 
which helps them to understand themselves. The goal of museum 
education according to Alford is not to teach the visitor to see but to 
provide "the vocabulary and the syntax of the artist's language." The 
way to do this is not through lecturing but through informal gallery 
talks that are thematic and involve "a give-and-take with the lecturer 
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serving as a kind of Socratic host ... subduing the talkative and 
encouraging the timid." In a similar vein, Robert Davis of the 
Portland Museum of Art wrote that in terms of popular museum 
education, art history, though obviously valuable, should not be the 
approach taken by the museum educator. "Essentially," he wrote, 
"we are in the business of promoting art experiences." Citing 
Gilman's ideas on the duty of a docent, he said that the museum 
educator should be "a discussion leader, concerned with relating 
the essence of human experience as expressed in the visual arts to 
the common experience of daily life." The museum educator can 
promote an "aesthetic experience" by "concentrating efforts on 
promoting a basic response to works of art..." Cognizant of the 
political realities in museums, Davis, himself a director, pointed out 
that any approach to museum education, popular, scholarly, or 
otherwise, will need the complete support of the museum director.*” 

The observations of Davis concerning the basic formulation of 
museum education policy not by educators themselves but by the 
director is apt both in light of the published report of a 1971 
Conference of Art Museum Educators and the educational work of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art during the long tenure of Sherman 
Lee. Nowhere is it clearer than in the case of Cleveland that the 
philosophy of museum education and its application are determined 
by the philosophicai underpinnings of the museum's mission as 
determined by its trustees and director. In 1971 Cleveland's Depart- 
ment of Art History and Education stated that its “primary goal is to 
help visitors of every age, circumstance, and experience to respond 
to the works in the museum galleries —to see, discover, and 
appreciate what happens inside a work of art. The beginning and 
end of the educational work of this Museum is the personal 
encounter of an individual with a work of art." The basic philosophy 
is reflected inthe descriptions of the Museum's various educational 
programs. Since studio classes for adults always "teeter on the 
brink of 'hobby' classes" and are more appropriate in other institu- 
tions, the Museum does not offer them. Though school tours tend 
to relate art to areas of the school curriculum, the museum instructor 
uses works in the galleries to help students "see similarities and 
differences, to discover rhythm, movement, and line, to catch 
changes in tone and light ... "; all of which is characteristic of the 
aesthetics/art appreciation philosophy. The non-school programs 
for young people, some studio-based and some interdisciplinary, all 
aim at helping "the young visitor to see and experience the works 
of art." Story hours, sketching classes, and all other museum 
education efforts assume a direct confrontation with original works 
of art. Audio-visual programs and all other types of interpretation 
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considered as interfering with the personal contemplation of works 
of art by the visitor are kept out of the public galleries. The 
Gilmanesque approach taken at Cleveland was described by 
Johnson and Silver: 


The Museum's permanent galleries and special exhibitions are 
designed as quiet areas where the individual visitor can see 
and respond to the individual work of art. This personal 
encounter between the viewer and the object is the deep and 
particular satisfaction a Museum offers. Explanatory gallery 
labels usually keep their text to a minimum to avoid intruding 
between the visitor and the work of art.%® 


Though attention to the history of art is very much a part of the 
Cleveland Museum's practice of museum education, nonetheless, 
it remains a primary example of the aesthetics/art appreciation 
philosophy of art museum education. 


The Art-Historical Philosophy and the Interdisciplinary/Hu- 
manities Philosophy 

A strict art-historical philosophy’ with its emphasis on attribution, 

iconography, period and national styles, and biographical informa- 
tion on artists was decried, as we have seen, by the proponents of 
the aesthetics/art appreciation philosophy. And as was alluded to 
earlier, the narrow art-historical approach was questioned during 
the 1940s by those who advocated a social history of art; a topic | 
will explore more fully later in this section. There has also long been 
a strong predilection in art museum education toward an interdisci- 
plinary/humanities philosophy. Therefore, the two philosophies, 
art-historical and interdisciplinary, will be treated comparatively in 
this section since they often overlap and because at times their dif- 
ferences are more a matter of emphasis or orientation than of sub- 
stance. Eveninthose museums that subscribe to the aesthetics/art 
appreciation philosophy, interdisciplinary considerations some- 
times play a part in their programming, particularly in relation to the 
performing arts. What is more, the interdisciplinary/humanities 
philosophy is not itself monolithic; its content and the emphasis 
given to its components may differ from museumto museum. Again, 
diversity within broadly accepted patterns is characteristic of the 
philosophy and practice of art museum education. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, like Toledo and others, early on 
in its history made a commitment to providing the public with 
concerts and recitals. It also sponsored lectures on music related to 
objects in the collections, justifying the practice on the grounds that 
"the arts are all related together; they obey the same laws; they 
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reflectthe same dreams." But itwas not just these aesthetic reasons 
that motivated Cleveland's musical programs for children and 
adults. During World War | community singing was seen not only as 
away to boost morale and awaken patriotism, but also "music would 
become a sociological factor ... it would educate the people, and it 
would help eliminate racial and social distinctions." To these ends, 
the Museum employed Thomas Whitney Surette to develop musi- 
Cal activities in the Museum. Thomas Munro supported interdiscipli- 
nary programming because "More and more, itis being realized that 
to understand and enjoy any field of art thoroughly, one must see its 
relations with the other arts." And as a result, Munro's department 
began sponsoring lectures that dealt with the "comparisons and 
connections of the visual arts with literature and music ... " In the 
mid-1930s Cleveland initiated a film series for visitors, and in 1952 
Munro explained the motive for doing so as an endeavor "to affect 
the public taste in motion pictures. Treating this medium, which has 
tremendous mass appeal, as an art, the Museum has shown a 
limited number of films to stress the elements most relevant to its 
development." The important work of the Museum of Modern Artin 
promoting film as an art form is, of course, well Known.°? 

Combining educational activities in the visual and performing 
arts was espoused by Dudley Watson at the Milwaukee's art gallery 
What a community needs, he said, was not an institution devoted 
merely to teaching drawing, sculpture, and appreciation of the fine 
and decorative arts, but a community art center where the finest in 
the arts can be displayed, where the citizens can experience and 
develop their own powers of self expression." Such an arts center 
would house "music, painting, poetry, dancing and acting studios 
and assemblies — an ideal theatre ... arestaurant under a domes- 
tic science division, aconcert hall, and above all else aspacious and 
beautifully appointed picture gallery." More than twenty years later 
the same concept of the museum as arts center was expressed to 
acivic group by A. G. Pelikan, Director of the Milwaukee Art Institute 
(now the Milwaukee Art Museum). Telling them that "one of the aims 
of the Art Institute has been to present good music to the public," he 
went on to list the functions of the Institute, including "developing a 
sound educational program for adults and children. This should 
include activities and instruction in all of the arts." In proposing a 
new museum building, Pelikan said his recommendations included 
"facilities for dramatic productions, on a small non-commercial 
scale," space for musical performances, and "working studios for 
groups of amateurs in the various art fields ... not ... aprofessional 
art school ... "®° 

Certainly one of the most novel arts education programs in a 
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museum was the music hours for children initiated by the Toledo 
Museum of Art in 1917. Beginning with operas and using biographi- 
cal informationon composers, lantern slides and stories to illustrate 
the plot, the Museum in its second year of children's musical 
programming, correlated music and art in exploring the origins and 
growth of music. Attendance at the once a month music hours 
averaged three hundred. In 1918 America's war effort was sup- 
ported by studying works by composers from "Allied Countries.” By 
1920 the music hours had given rise to a special class for sixth, 
seventh, and eighth graders in "Rudiments, Ear Training and 
Interpretation." The examples of arts education programming cited 
here represent only asmallsample of such activities in American art 
museums that began early on in their history and continue into the 
present, testifying to the fact that an interdisciplinary perspective 
has long been a characteristic of art museum education in this 
country.®' 

Another aspect of the interdisciplinary approach is the utilization 
of collections to teach about subjects other than art. As early as 
1899, Armand Griffith at the Detroit Museum of Art justified the 
inclusion of natural science, history, ethnology, and art coliections 
in the Museum to make it more educationally appealing to a wider 
public. Both the scarcity and expense of original antique sculpture 
and the desire to illustrate and teach the history of art led American 
museums to acquire plaster casts of antiquities and Renaissance 
sculpture. It was the triumph of the aesthetics/art appreciation 
philosophy of museum education that led to the ouster of the casts, 
first from the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and gradually from other 
art museums all across the country. While casts served to illustrate 
the greatness of past civilizations as well as the high points in the 
history of Western European art, original works of art were uSed, as 
at the Metropolitan to "illustrate the costumes, manners, household 
furnishings and implements" of various periods described in the 
Saturday children's talks, or, as at the Brooklyn Museum, to 
correlate with the history and geography lessons of public school 
students.© 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, though never denying the 
importance of educating taste and improving the aesthetic sensibil- 
ity of its visitors, tended to approach museum education from an 
interdisciplinary and historical perspective. Henry W. Kent, who in 
1907 was appointed the Metropolitan's first Supervisor of Museum 
Instruction, had as his objective "active cooperation with the teach- 
ers, furnishing ... practical help in making the Museum an important 
ally in the teaching of art, history, and literature as taken up in the 
curriculum of the public schools." Whether it was a high school 
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French class, a college class in medieval history, a group from the 
commercial high school, or children in a Saturday story hour, the 
principal emphasis of museum education at the Metropolitan was 
on art in relation to other subjects areas. Armor and tapestries were 
studied, one of the museum instructors pointed out, "from the 
utilitarian viewpoint, their commercial importance, the laws and 
social conditions regulating their manufacture, and interwoven with 
the facts, allusions to and comments on the quality and art value of 
the examples which we studied." This same museum instructor, a 
Mrs. A. L. Vaughan, noting that "history and geography are the 
primary points of mutual contact with the lower schools ...,"gave an 
example of how the museum could meet the needs of a class in 
commercial geography by teaching about the principles and history 
of design, the history of silk in Europe, and the use of silk fabrics in 
costume, furniture, and rugs. The Metropolitan's programs for 
teachers also stressed "not only a study of selected Schools and 
Masters of Painting ... but a study of the paintings in relation to 
history and literature." In 1933 William Coffin, the president of the 
Metropolitan, said that the educational program aimed "to teach 
history rather than art from the exhibits in the museum." Pointing to 
the modern orientation of social studies in the schools, he said the 
art museum has "an important role to play in teaching history.” But 
education at the Metropolitan also involved teaching art history as 
a basis for studio courses such as drawing and painting. In these 
classes the emphasis was placed on close study of the style and 
technique of masterpieces to provide students with illustrations of 
how artists of the past dealt with form, compositional problems, and 
expressive visual language. In the approach to guided tours, 
however, the influence of Gilman is apparent in this statement: "The 
pleasantest form of introduction to objects of art is undoubtedly the 
companionship of someone who knows them and who leads us to 
them and instills into us by words and behavior his familiarity and 
love for them." Here again is the recurrent notion of art museum 
education as informal, social, recreational in nature.®* But while 
informal, museum education whether practiced under an aesthetic, 
interdisciplinary, art-historical, or social education philosophy con- 
tains the potential for being used to acculturate or socialize the 
museum visitor. 

During World War | the Metropolitan's education department 
gave illustrated lectures in foreign languages to immigrant groups 
and encouraged them in other ways to utilize the Museum, thereby 
instilling a love of American democratic values. In the same period, 
the museum instruction given history classes was connected with 
"the ideals of citizenship." The story hours for children from play- 
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grounds, settlement houses, and schools were clearly aimed at 
"Americanization" through the patriotic stories told of America and 
the meaning of citizenship. Here again, it is not art for art's sake, but 
teaching art in relation to other subjects that is the orientation of 
museum education at the Metropolitan. That the encyclopaedic 
collecting policy and humanities philosophy of museum education 
at the Metropolitan violated the aesthetics/art appreciation point of 
view was noted by Raymond Wyer in one of his editorials. He cited 
an article criticizing the Metropolitan because its "galleries of 
paintings are merely symptomatic of ageneralcondition ... overfilled 
with objects which, while of a certain historical and archaeological 
significance, are of not high artistic merit. Museums thrive not by 
historic sequences but by the possession of masterpieces..." 
While for the aesthetics/art appreciation philosophy of museum 
education only art of the highest quality will do, for those who take 
an art-historical approach, a much broader range of quality is 
required. Simply put, the difference between the two might come 
down to inspiration versus information.“ 

By the late 1930s the aesthetics/art appreciation philosophy 
espoused by Wyer and others earlier in the century was coming 
under serious attack by some museum professionals. Francis 
Henry Taylor of the Worcester Art Museum, and later director of the 
Metropolitan, believed that the original popular education mission 
set forth in the founding charters of American art museums had 
been betrayed. He said that instead of simply straight forward 
interpretation of the collections, museums had “high-hatted" the 
visitor in the name of scholarship. Taylor went on to claim that: 


We have established a jargon of purity and arbitrary definition, 
employing words of common parlance such as ‘form’, ‘color’, 
‘design’, in an esoteric sense that makes him [the visitor] feel 
awkward when he realizes that he has no idea what we are 
talking about ... We have wrapped him up in a cocoon of 
verbiage and cut-rate aestheticism that is insulting to any 
reasonable intelligence, and then we curse him for a barbarian 
when he says 'he knows what he likes.' 


Faulting art museums for allowing the concern for increasing 
attendance and membership to overshadow consideration of the 
philosophy of museum education, Taylor observed that while there 
is plenty of data on what museums do and how they do it, "the one 
question which the museum world has successfully and deliber- 
ately evaded in the past twenty-five years is why is it done?" This 
situation, he maintained, has in large part resulted from the influ- 
ence of curators, from among whose ranks directors are recruited, 
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and, their preoccupation with "quality for quality's sake" which 
blinds them to the needs of museum education. Taylor called upon 
art museums to follow the example of science museums by giving 
more attention to the installation and interpretation of collections in 
an effort to reconcile the layman and the scholar, thereby providing 
visitors with a “synthetic world view" instead of a romanticized 
version of art for art's sake.® 

In a small volume pubished in 1945 which reflected the recent 
struggle against fascism and militarism, Taylor elagorated his phi- 
losophy of museum education. Noting that "properly considered, 
every activity of an art gallery is essentially educational," he called 
upon curators to organize their exhibitions and permanent collec- 
tion installations with an eye to the needs of the general public, and 
to provide labels that are simple and comprehensible to the layman. 
Repeating his earlier concern regarding the breach between schol- 
arship and museum education, he added a warning about the 
growing emphasis on specialization and the dangers posed by the 
social and applied sciences to the humanities. Saying that works of 
art "are merely instruments in the broader disciplines of the humani- 
ties," Taylor urged a return to the kind of synthesis found in 
Burckharat's Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. |n order to 
restore the liberal arts "to their rightful place in American education,” 
Taylor believed that there needed to be acollaboration between the 
public museum and institutions of higher learning. In the wake of 
military demobilization, he maintained that "the museum must 
become the free and informal liberal arts college for a whole 
generation of men and women ... " Art museums need to support 
the study of the individual and promote democracy and the welfare 
of the human race, Taylor believed. Museums can do this, he 
suggested, by helping people to develop discriminating personal 
taste in a world in which the proliferation of art forms and visual 
overload created by advertising and other media threatens stan- 
dards of excellence through too willing and uncritical acceptance of 
the commonplace. More important, however, the art museum as "a 
visual reference collection of cultural history," serves to transmit 
knowledge of the events, personalities, practices, thoughts, and 
values of the past. It is this function as "a document of history" that 
Taylor believed "is the justification of the museum as a public 
institution ... "® 

Among the most persuasive advocates of a cultural history 
approach to the interdisciplinary/humanities philosophy of art 
museum education was Philip Youtz, director of the Brooklyn 
Museum. Writing in 1930, he summarized the basic premise of the 
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We cannot study art without studying society, which produces 
art and in turn is produced by it. Art is meaningless without its 
social setting. Any science of art must be a social science. To 
try to study art apart from sociology, economics, social history, 
and anthropology, is as ridiculous as it would be to investigate 
coral without considering the life cycle of the zoophytes which 
produce it. 


In a later article Youtz criticized the aesthetics/art appreciation 
philosophy and called for "a new kind of art education which will 
stress the vital social connection of art." Art objects, he said, should 
not be thought of in isolation. He maintained that, 


aesthetic appreciation must always be a by-product of an 
abundant life. When it becomes a sole aim it leads to an erotic, 
unwholesome attitude toward the most beautiful achievement 
of society. We must learn to live with art and not make an idol 
of it. Art is life, not something to be placed in a shrine and 
substituted for life. 


In 1934 Youtz put his ideas into practice through a fundamental 
change in policy at the Brooklyn Museum.®’ 

The most comprehensive and convincing articulation of the 
cultural history approach to art museum education was provided by 
Theodore Low, long-time Curator of Education at the Walters Art 
Gallery. Believing that "a strict art-historical approach to museum 
education was too "narrow" and often "sterile," and that aesthetics 
"without reference to its meaning in relation to the society which 
produced it" was meaningless, Low favored a "broad cultural history 
ideal ... "Notonly does this approach have the widest public appeal 
according to Low, it also helps people to understand the past and 
the present and affords them opportunities for the development of 
broad humanistic values. Since the bulk of an art museum's 
collections are historical, not contemporary, educational programs 
for both children and adults, Low maintained, should take a cultural 
history prespective. Concerned that "the aesthetic arrangement will 
become dominant to the extent of rendering the galleries unintelli- 
gible," Low believed that if museums are to fulfill their educational 
mission they need to help the visitor by developing a variety of 
interpretative methods. In contrast to the aesthetics/art apprecia- 
tion philosophy, which would keep didactics to a minimum so as not 
to interfere with the communication of the work of art to the visitor 
through direct confrontation, the cultural history approach recog- 
nizes that works of art do not speak for themselves, and therefore 
need contextual material to aid visitors in decoding their meanings. 
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What Low had in mind was a "self-explanatory gallery" in which 
objects would be comprehensible to all people without the need for 
a guide or guidebook. In order to adequately fulfill the objectives of 
the cultural history approach, Low believed that much more needed 
to be known about how people learnina museum. Such information 
could be obtained by the type of research Professor Edward 
Robinson and his colleagues at Yale had carried out in museums 
during the 1930s. He also called for fundamental changes in the 
way museum professionals were educated, saying that not special- 
ized training in art history but broad preparation in the humanities 
was needed, particularly on the part of museum educators who 
"should be trained to lead the uninitiated to enjoyment and to under- 
standing of works of art." Low's views on the cultural history 
approach to art and art museum education as well as his belief that 
museums were instruments for social change, were not universally 
accepted. While Washburn saw Low's ideas as threatening the 
scholarly activity of museums, Schaefer, a curator at MOMA, be- 
lieved that he "makes art a tool of the social sciences." Though 
toning down his rhetoric, Low twenty years after the publication of 
his The Museum as a Social Instrument(1942) maintained his basic 
philosophy.® 

The Cincinnati Art Museum, though it had been doing educa- 
tional work since the 1880s, established a separate Educational 
Department in 1930. Its weekend story hours for children and its 
school tours program were interdisciplinary in that they related 
museum objects (including, as late as the early 1930s, plaster casts 
of antique sculpture) to mythology, music, history, and geography. 
The educational programs at Cincinnati were predicated on the 
tenets of progressive education. In their children's classes, Marion 
Chamberlain, the first Curator of Education, explained that stress 
was placed on encouraging originality, spontaneity, and "fresh- 
ness" rather than on teaching correct technique. In 1938 this 
philosophy was articuiated more fully by another member of the 
Education Department, Lydia Symons. Stimulating the develop- 
ment of children's "innate feeling for art" was the goal of the 
Museum's educational activities. Acknowledging the work of Franz 
Cizek, Symons maintained that it should be the aim of museum 
education to promote "the child's discovery and expression of 
himself" and to awaken "receptiveness to his environment or the 
world outside himself." Expanding on the social function of art, she 
insisted that art instruction must deal with everyday life, with "direct 
experience." Symons went on to point out that "This social function 
of art brings a child to understand and adapt himself to the forms and 
materials of his environment." Museum education should foster the 
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children's feelings and perceptions for their surroundings and 
should help themto express themselves "through creative imagina- 
tion." To this end, the Education Department in 1938 opened a 
Children's Museum consisting of a work room, library, and gallery 
space and display cases for changing exhibitions. It was intended 
that children should learn "with a minimum of supervision" both how 
museums function and how best to utilize them. Convinced that 
"children have an innate taste and love of beauty which will almost 
invariably prompt them to choose the best," the Education staff left 
it to the children to select the items to be exhibited.®° The Cincinnati 
Art Museum was not alone in its commitment to fostering creative 
expression in children. 

Victor D'Amico, who headed the education department at the 
Museum of Modern Art from 1937 to 1970, shared with Low and 
Youtz the conviction that education was central to a museum's 
mission, going so far as to say that the "prime function of amuseum 
is to educate the public. All other factors must be regarded as 
relative or secondary." In describing five objectives of museum 
education, D'Amico explained the need to place objects in their 
cultural and social context, the importance of relating the present to 
the past, the necessity of giving information on the artist and artistic 
techniques, the requirement that both fine and decorative/industrial 
arts be studied, and the importance of psychological factors in 
presenting art to the public. 

While Low was primarily concerned with educating adults in a 
contextual approach to the history of art, D'Amico saw young people 
and art production as the central focus of art museum education. He 
believed that if the schools did not give children opportunities for 
creative expression in the visual arts, then it was up to art museums 
to provide formal studio instruction. D'Amico favored working with 
the schools in "developing sensitive and intelligent creators and 
consumers; to encourage the gifts of the few and to add to the 
enrichment and pleasure of all." In 1937 he opened a Young 
People's Gallery in cooperation with twelve public schools. The 
objects exhibited in this gallery were chosen from works of art in 
MOMA's collection by a jury of students from the schools. The 
material for these exhibitions was organized thematically. 

In developing a program called "Children's Carnival of Modern 
Art," that included an "inspirational" gallery to provide motivation 
and a participatory studio space for making art, D'Amico expanded 
on the child-centered, learning-by-doing philosophy of Dewey and 
the other advocates of progressive education. He was part of that 
generation of art educators, including Natalie Robinson Cole and 
Viktor Lowenfeld, who promoted the creative development of the 
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child. Lowenfeld cited D'Amico's ideas and work at several points in 
his own immensely influential book Creative and Mental Growth. 
Wanting to nurture the individuality and personal development of 
the child, D'Amico believed that teaching the fundamentals of art 
would "increase his creative power and his awareness of the vast 
heritage of contemporary art and that of the past." D'Amico called 
on museum educators not only to produce instructional materials 
for art but also to serve as an educational laboratory for experimen- 
tation with teaching methods that applied the psychology of child 
development to art instruction. The Museum of Modern Art was one 
of five art museums to receive grants from the General Education 
Board in 1939 to carry on research and experimentation into the 
place of art in general education. The goal of this experimentation 
was to find ways in which exhibitions "can be used in classes in fine 
and industrial art, home economics, history, literature, social sci- 
ence, and other portions of the secondary school curriculum." The 
findings of the five museums and recommendations for improved 
museum-school relations were published in a report issued in 
1944.70 This research effort testifies to the interest art museum 
education has taken in interdisciplinary approaches to learning; for 
the museums represented held different philosophies of education, 
ranging from Cleveland's aesthetics/art appreciation approach to 
the studio orientation of D'Amico at MOMA. 

The idea of an interdisciplinary/humanities approach to art, 
particularly in its cultural history form, tends to be more populist or 
egalitarian than the aesthetics/art appreciation philosophy simply 
by virtue of the fact that it aids the museum visitor in making contact 
with works of art at more points. By drawing inthe humanities, social 
sciences, and performing arts rather than restricting their educa- 
tional efforts to the description, analysis, interpretation, and judg- 
ment of the formal and sensuous qualities — the aesthetic proper- 
ties — of works of art, museum educators can appeal to the needs 
and interests of a broader cross-section of the public. But the 
practice of museum education can be taken a step further in what 
one may Call the social education philosophy. 


Social Education Philosophy 

America in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the 
period in which many art museums were founded, was the heyday 
of Populists and Progressives, Pragmatists and Social Darwinists, 
when the Chautauqua movement was in full vigor and university 
extension departments were beginning to carry higher education to 
more people. Social reform was in the air as testified to by the 
Muckrakers and the trust-busting work of Teddy Roosevelt. The 
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Ash Can artists recorded the changing demographics of America in 
their paintings of immigrants and the urban working classes, while 
Jacob Riis and Lewis Hine photographed the harsh realities of life 
in urban slums and labor in the sweatshops of America. Social 
reform was a theme in the literature of the period in such novels as 
Donnelly's Caesar's Column (1890), Garland's A Spoil of Office 
(1892) Norris's The Octopus (1901), and Sinclair's The Jungle 
(1905). Both this climate of opinion as well as major political and 
socio-economic events continued to influence art museums as 
were reflected in their responses to two world wars, the Great 
Depression, the Cold War, and the Civil Rights movement of the 


1960's. 
The basis of the social philosophy of art museum education is not 


that it merely seeks to increase an individual's knowledge of art and 
its context, or one's aesthetic sensibility, but that it intends to make 
adirect and practical difference by improving the quality of everyday 
life. In this regard there is some affinity with the improvement-of- 
taste motives of the aesthetics/art appreciation philosophy; how- 
ever, whereas the latter seeks, no matter how subtly, to impose 
the tastes and values of the upper and middle classes on the lower 
socio-economic orders, the social education philosophy is basically 
concerned with helping the working and lower middle classes to 
attain a better standard of living and a more complete life. It also 
addresses the need of individuals to define and validate them- 
selves. While the aesthetics/art appreciation and art-historical 
philosophies, and to a lesser extent the interdisciplinary/humanities 
philosophy, are art-centered, the social education philosophy is 
people-centered. Its aims go beyond art in addressing the social, 
political, economic, and human interest concerns of the day. It is not 
art-for-art's sake but art as an instrument for improving the quality 
of life that is the primary concern ofthose who subscribe to the social 
philosophy of museum education. 

Just as the Boston Museum of Fine Arts was the bulwark of the 
aesthetics/art appreciation philosophy, so the Toledo Museum of 
Art perhaps more than any other reflected the social philosophy of 
art museum education. In the first issue of Toledo's monthly 
members’ publication, Museum News, George W. Stevens, its 
editor and the Museum's first director, set the tone of the Museum's 
social mission by saying that an art museum was "necessary forthe 
development of good citizens," and thereby to building a good 
community. From its inception, the cornerstone of Toledo's mu- 
seum education efforts centered on children and active collabora- 
tion with the public schools. 

Taking a comprehensive view that incorporated both interdisci- 
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plinary approaches and efforts to develop discriminating taste, 
Toledo sponsored a variety of educational programming, including 
annual exhibitions of children's fine and industrial art. The Museum 
actively worked to "revolutionize the homes of Toledo, and the 
artistic taste of the public." An editorial of 1910 inthe Toledo Times 
testifies to the social philosophy of museum education practiced by 
the Museum. 


Few people realize how extensively the museum has entered 
into the intellectual, social, and economic life of the city. Its 
influence permeates the school; and reaches out for the 
uplifting of countless homes; it enters the shops and factories, 
contributing to the education and directing the profitable pleas- 
ures of a great host of people to whom, consciously and 
unconsciously, it is an actual need: it is a great constructive 
element in our civilization, making daily better men and women 
and through them conferring its blessings upon the children — 
in a word, creating year after year, a better citizenship.’' 


During World War | the Toledo Museum designed exhibitions and 
programs related to the war, and actively supported the Allied war 
effort. It sponsored a campaign to plant war gardens; introduced 
patriotic features into its concerts, story hours, and exhibitions; 
made its children's classes responsible for the Belgian Orphan 
Relief boxes; was the first museum to organize a branch of the War 
Pictorial Publicity Committee to send designs and drawings for use 
in government publications; and mounted an exhibition of patriotic 
posters produced by its children's classes and by high school 
students. Toledo was not alone in responding to the 1914-18 War. 
The Association of Art Museum Directors made "the war service 
museums can render" a major topic of their 1918 meeting in St. 
Louis. But beyond decrying the materialism that allegedly gave rise 
to the Great War and calling on museums to use their collections to 
instill spiritual values and Knowledge and appreciation of the impor- 
tance of "order, harmony, and beauty,” most art museums, while 
giving tours and programs for the boys in khaki, did not become 
involved to the degree Toledo did in America's war effort. The 
Milwaukee Art Institute did, however, offer drawing classes to 
military personnel on army and navy bases. But the conservative 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts contented itself with encouraging 
broader utilization by the public through free admission and consid- 
eration of plans to increase the spiritual uplift it offered.’ 

Asin World War |, so during the Second World War, Toledo went 
beyond mere morale boosting. Believing that understanding other 
nations, particularly America's allies, was particularly important 
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during the war and for the coming peace, Toledo mounted exhibi- 
tions on the contemporary art of China, the art of Australia, contem- 
porary British art and crafts, and exhibitions on the arts of Russia 
and the Netherlands. The Toledo Museum's School of Design 
offered a course on illustration directed to aid war industries. The 
Detroit Institute also mounted exhibitions and sponsored program- 
ming aimed directly at improving morale and promoting patriotism 
by educating the public about America’s involvement inthe Second 
World War. "Soldiers of Production," an exhibition of American 
watercolor artists showing various war industries; "Posters of the 
American Red Cross;" "Army Illustrators at Fort Custer,” showing 
state-side military camp life; and "Buddhist Art," aimed at creating 
greater understanding of the culture of our Asian allies, were among 
the exhibitions organized by Detroit. The Museum increased its 
musical events, lecture series, and other programming in order to 
provide as much as possible for the "wholesome recreation and 
entertainment" of the public.” 

Reaching out beyond the museum's walls is an important com- 
ponent of museum programming, particularly for those who sub- 
scribe to the social education philosophy. We have seen that Dana 
and Parker early on stressed the need for outreach; however, the 
Toledo Museum of Art was a pioneer in such activity, sending staff 
members as early as 1906 to lecture to factory girls at the YWCA. 
In 1916 the Art Institute of Chicago established an Extension 
Department which organized exhibitions and related programming 
"designed to emphasize the claims of art, not only as a record of 
human achievement, but also as a vital factor in the formation of the 
character of the individual ..." The Art Institute in cooperation with 
the Woman's City Club gave noon hour programs to factory employ- 
ees. Educating people to the importance of art in the home was the 
goal of the Art Institute's Better Home Institutes, begun in 1919. 
Travelling throughtout the midwest, the Institute's staff mounted ex- 
hibitions and gave lecture-demonstrations on painting, home fur- 
nishings, and home decorating. The Better Homes Institutes pro- 
moted the work of contemporary American artists and encouraged 
high schools to form permanent collections of American paintings. 
Though related to the Aesthetic movement, the Better Homes 
Institutes were more populist and pragmatic than the aesthetics/art 
appreciation philosophy practiced in Boston and Cleveland. At 
about the same time, Dudley Crafts Watson of the Milwaukee Art 
Institute, like a character out of a Hamlin Garland novel, was 
carrying the message of art to rural America by organizing art 
exhibitions and lecture-demonstrations at state fairs. Stressing the 
importance of "meet[ing] the people on their own ground," Watson 
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Said that exhibitions at state fairs and accompanying lecture- 
demonstrations, were "one of the most effective ways to remove the 
mystery of art and make the people believe it is a part of their own 
experience.” Not merely unaided contemplation of the work of art, 
but direct instruction of its general principles was the aim of 
Watson's art-at-the-fair programs.” 

Social service to a particular community was one of the motives 
of Jane Addams in founding the Hull House Labor Museum in a 
working class section of Chicago in 1900. Influenced by Ruskin and 
the educational theories of John Dewey, Addams wanted to provide 
laborers with the opportunity to learn about their cultural/ethnic 
heritage and the historical and economic significance of their work. 
She believed that if mass produced, machine made goods were 
replaced by "humanized and intelligent products" the world of work 
would be revolutionized and laborers’ lives improved.’> Using art to 
improve manufactured goods and the quality of everyday life in 
America were goals shared by Addams and many museum profes- 
sionals. 

A heightened social awareness and the availability of Works 
Progress Administration funds during the Great Depression saw an 
increase in museum activities motivated by a social philosophy of 
museum education, including increased outreach, particularly 
experiments with branch museums. Under the curatorial direction 
of Philip Youtz, the Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) Museum of Art, 
financed by a Carnegie Corporation grant, opened its Sixty-Ninth 
Street Branch in 1932. Using social workers to conduct a study to 
determine community needs, the Museum designed its frequently 
changing exhibitions based on an analysis of the potential each had 
to give entertainment and education to the local community as 
determined by the data gathered on the “education, economic 
status, racial background, and religion" of the neighborhood. Though 
basing the exhibitions on local popular appeal, the Museum did 
seek to "expand public appreciation by combining with familiar 
forms new ones which demand some effort on the part of the 
community to appreciate." Aiming at the widest possible access, 
informality was stressed in the storefront location of the branch ina 
busy commercial section of the city, in its hours (1-10 p.m.), and in 
the ready access ofits staff to visitors. Small intimate galleries were 
the rule, and every object was given a label that was "informational 
and factual rather than interpretative or imaginative." The exhibi- 
tions were not primarily intended to teach taste, but rather by 
providing "the social matrix of the objects shown," the branch 
achieved what Youtz believed was the main purpose of amuseum: 
"to present culture history, past and present, for the enjoyment and 
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education of the public, and the research and information of the 
specialist." In attempting to be of the greatest possible "social 
value," the branch also took into consideration the need of "modern" 
people for novelty, change, and new experiences by installing 
different exhibitions every two to four weeks. Based on the lessons 
learned at the branch museum, Youtz called for "public-centered" 
museurns by ending the introverted practice of existing museums 
which collect and exhibit works of art "according to the taste and 
interests of the staff and trustees" rather than for the benefit of the 
public. Youtz urged cooperation among art, historical, and ethno- 
graphic museums — those dealing with cultural history — in estab- 
lishing branch museums, because only through decentralization 
can museums best serve the democratic ideals of the country. It is 
a philosophy somewhat akin to that enunciated by Youtz that led to 
the founding of the Anacostia Museum, the Studio Museum of 
Harlem, and most recently the Whitney's branches.’ 

In 1933 Youtz elaborated several of the basic assumptions and 
goals of the social philosophy of museum education by discussing 
museum practices in light of current events. With financial backing 
declining as a result of the Depression, Youtz noted that museums 
will have to prove by their service to the community that they merit 
public support. Not only must museums adapt their exhibition 
techniques to the "dramatic visual presentation" found at World's 
Fairs and incommercial establishments, they must, if public apathy 
toward them is to be overcome, abandon the idea of education "as 
a matter of discipline and arduous drill,” in favor of “a vital and 
concentrated type of experience which has most of the features of 
recreation.” Stressing the recreational facilities offered by muse- 
ums, he believed that in times of crisis, museums by exhibiting and 
teaching about common historical bonds "may be regarded as one 
of the most effective forms of public insurance against social unrest 
and turmoil." Youtz also probed many of the same issues and 
questions about museum education raised half a century later in 
Museums for a New Century. He maintained that not only were 
museums not in touch with the latest scholarship on the psychology 
of learning, but that museums have "no well thought out theory of 
education, no grasp of the relation between museum and school 
education," and have "failed to see that all museum activities are 
primarily educational." Stressing the museum's central role in visual 
education and insisting that museum learning not be simply an 
extension of the classroom, Youtz, noting the frequent isolation and 
second class status of museum education departments, main- 
tained that "what we need to measure ... is not the service of the 
education department as such but the integrated educational serv- 
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ice of the museum as a whole." Museums need to "arrange their 
material in a socially intelligent manner," Youtz insisted, so that the 
average Museum visitor can understand "the panorama of history, 
ancient and modern, which the parts represent." He believed that by 
focusing too narrowly on aesthetics or connoisseurship, curators 
gain "little insight into the social meaning of the objects they 
assemble," making it difficult for them to interpret works of art ina 
way comprehensible to and meaningful for the ordinary museum 
visitor.’” 

Years before Youtz wrote, E. D. Libby, the major benefactor and 
first president of the Toledo Museum of Art, expressed similar ideas, 
saying that museums as "public institutions necessary for all citi- 
zens," are not worthy of public support "until [they have] demon- 
strated beyond doubt that [their] cause is a worthy one, [their] 
continuance a necessity and [their] education beneficial and last- 
ing." Believing in "the humanizing influence of art," Almon Whiting 
wrote in 1914 that the staff of the Toledo Museum has "sought to 
make our institution a necessity to the community and a factor in the 
daily livés of the people of our city." The Museum's mission of social 
education was repeated by its director George Stevens who said 
that growing numbers of educators see art "as a panacea for many 
of the present day ills of humanity," and that therefore the policy of 
the Toledo Musuem was "to bring art into the lives of all the 
people ... " Blake-More Godwin pointed out that Libby, an industri- 
alist, and Stevens, a former newspaper man, "Saw clearly the 
social, civic and aesthetic needs of our time," and intended the 
Museum to be an educational force for social change. They recog- 
nized that to gain public support the Museum must "center its 
attention not only on work which aids in their intellectual uplift, but 
on that which bears upon the interests which are closest to them.” 
The museum must not simply display objects but interpret them to 
visitors by basing its educational work on the collections. Amuseum 
should not just address its educational programs to teaching people 
how to appreciate and make art, but, Godwin said, should serve the 
industries of the city. The populist underpinnings of Toledo's social 
philosophy of museum education are obvious in Godwin's insis- 
tence that a museum "should divest art of the mystery which, for 
many of us, still surrounds it. It should make the applications of art 
definite and concrete, so that all may understand its many uses and 
appreciate its great value. It should be informal and intimate ..." To 
these ends the Museum offered a wide range of educational 
programming, including films, lectures, classes, musical events, 
tours, children’s story hours, and extension work in the schools, 
public libraries, and orphanages. That the educational activities of 
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the Toledo Museum received widespread recognition is testified to 
not only by the frequency with which its work was mentioned by 
writers on museums but also by the praise given it by Henry W. Kent 
and the inclusion in the Metropolitan's Bulletin of an article on 
Toledo by George Stevens.” 

But it was young people who became the primary focus of 
museum education at Toledo, a policy established by Libby and 
Stevens. Stevens wrote that "this Museum specializes in activities 
for the child," for while "the gospel of beauty must be brought to 
every one, young and old... , the adult is not the best material with 
which to renew the social structure." The visitor-centered, in this 
case specifically child-centered, social education orientation of 
Toledo is apparent; for as early as 1919 there were special hands- 
on programs for both blind and deaf children. Five years earlier the 
Museum had mounted a "Child Welfare Exhibit," devoting fifteen 
gaileries to exhibits on such topics as the working child, sex 
education and hygiene, domestic science and art, toys, what 
children eat, andthe Montessorisystem. Toledo's social philosophy 
of museum education included pioneering efforts to reach the black 
community. In 1908 the Museum organized an exhibition of black 
American artists, including Henry O. Tanner, and gave a reception 
for Tanner attended by 600 people. Leaders of the black community 
praised the Museum's efforts. Two years later there was an exhibi- 
tion of Henry Roseland's portraits and an opening reception to 
which blacks were specifically invited.’”?Other programs of a social 
education nature carried out by the Toledo Museum, including its 
bird campaign, city beautification project, and war gardens effort, 
have been described above. 

In its social philosophy of museum education, Toledo took a 
comprehensive approach to teaching art, incorporating both the 
historical and technical, and relating the visual arts to "contempo- 
rary life as expressed in music, literature, crafts, science, and the 
other productive activities of mankind." The varied informal and 
structured learning opportunities included attention to the underly- 
ing principles of art as applied to everyday life. But by the 1930s this 
comprehensive and social education philosophy was giving way to 
a more narrowly focused approach to art education, which, none- 
theless, was probably among the most innovative of any art mu- 
seum in the United States.®° 

The Museum Educates, written in 1936 by Molly Godwin, pro- 
vides one of the most complete statements ever written of the 
philosophy and practice of art museum education. "The Toledo 
Museum of Art's purpose," she wrote, "is to lead people to like art, 
to apply its principles to their daily living, and to discriminate 
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between good and bad pictures, sculpture, and music. It aims 
primarily to help them to enjoy looking at art and listening to music." 
To this end, a publication titled Children's Museum News had been 
published by the Museum since 1930. Using language and a style 
appropriate for young people, it provided background information, 
illustrated with photographs of works of art and line drawings, on 
works in the permanent collection, lessons to promote critical 
analysis, as well as news of Museum activities and classes for 
children. A basically formalist approach was taken in teaching both 
art and music appreciation with an eye to transferring this knowl- 
edge of the elements and principles of art to making aesthetic 
decisions in everyday life. Attention to the subject matter of art took 
a distinct back seat to the critical analysis of formal and sensuous 
qualities of works of art using an inquiry or problem-solving method. 
Though the influence of progressive education was still very strong 
in the country and the child-centered approaches of Franz Cizek 
and Victor D'Amico were gaining influence in art education circles, 
Godwin questioned "the extreme lack of guidance, the undirected 
spontaniety that is accepted in some schools as desirable child 
experience." She and the education staff at Toledo conducted 
experiments to determine if formal and semi-formal methods of 
instruction in fact discouraged initiative and self-expression in 
children. The Museum's free young people's classes consisted of 
children, some as young as age five, who were selected based on 
"imagination and initiative." While complete spontaniety was not 
encouraged, individuality and self-pacing were, for the aim of the 
classes, which many children attended over a five year period, 
sought "to develop interests for their leisure time ..., contemplative 
pleasures among great masterpieces, [and] criterions of taste for 
the multitude of personal choices natural in daily life."®' 

The consistency of Toledo's basic museum education philoso- 
phy over the last forty years is impressive. The emphasis on 
children is still central to the Museum's mission. In 1960 Otto 
Wittmann, the director, reiterated Toledo's strong commitment to 
education. Though the Museum is dedicated "to bringing art into the 
lives of the greatest number of people,” the emphasis, Wittmann 
observed, remains child-centered. Steering a middle course be- 
tween "rigid guidance and complete freedom of expression" in its 
primary purpose of developing an understanding and appreciation 
of art, the Museum, Wittmann said, placed emphasis on the 
teaching ability of its staff and encouraged curatorial involvement in 
its educational activities. With popular education as its primary aim, 
the Toledo Museum during the 1960s installed electronic Art-A- 
Facts machines in the galleries so that visitors might learn "where 
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and when the art was created, what it represents and why it is 
significant." But the aesthetic purist Sherman Lee referred to these 
Art-A-Facts machines as "squawk boxes." While attention to the 
formal and sensuous qualities of art remained the basis of art 
appreciation at Toledo, the Museum's long-standing interest in 
interdisciplinary approaches also continued in the form of music 
appreciation and the correlation of art with the humanities courses 
in the school curriculum. The spirit of educational experimentation 
at Toledo also continued as testified to by the renewed interest 
taken in early childhood education in the form of both preschool 
programs and parent-child workshops begun during the 1970s.® 
Though no longer numbering bird campaigns and child welfare 
exhibitions as part of its mission, the Toledo Museum has retained 
the visitor-centered and experimental part of its social philosophy of 
museum education. The philosophical underpinnings of museum 
education at Toledo also found expression elsewhere in the mu- 
seum community. 

As the United States emerged from World War Il, there were 
renewed calls by some writers for art museums to pursue a social 
philosophy of education, among them, as we have seen above, was 
Theodore Low. Believing that museums had strayed from the 
purpose for which they were founded, Low said that it was "time that 
museums should drop the emphasis on collecting and become 
social institutions in practice rather than in imagination.” Insisting 
that "popular education" was the goal of the museum, Low, antici- 
pating Museums for a New Century by more than forty years, main- 
tained that "the educational goal must be the goal not only of the 
education departments but of the curators, directors, and trustees 
as well.” Saying that the time was past when museums could offer 
a hodgepodge of programs primarily appealing to the upper levels 
of society, Low made the revolutionary suggestion that 


programs should be planned so that something is offered to all 
levels of intellectual attainment, but in terms of quantity the 
college graduates should receive the least, the high school 
graduates the most, and the elementary perhaps the largest 
share of experimentation. 


The social philosophy of museum education advocated by Low was 
geared to adults in what he called "the intellectual middle class." He 
believed that for the most part "children's art education should and 
must be kept in the hands of the schools." Observing that art 
museum education is too caught up in the minutia of art history, the 
esoterics of iconography, or the mysterious vapors of aesthetics, 
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Low called on museums to approach "people through interests 
already formed and not by tellng them what we think they should 
know." Restating his cultural history approach to art, Low said that 
"museums must be willing to step down occasionally from their 
teaching of art appreciation and art history to present their material 
in the light of the study of man." If a policy of popular education is 
to be followed, then, Low pointed out, education departments will 
have to grow in size and respect, and museum educators will need 
training not only in art history but also in the theory and practice of 
adult education.® 

While Low's philosophy of "popular education" focused on the 
"intellectual middle class," there were those who subscribed to a 
social philosophy of museum education that called upon museums 
to reach out to the working classes. During 1942-43 Francis Henry 
Taylor, director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and his educa- 
tion staff worked with union representatives to develop a labor union 
program consisting of in-house and travelling exhibitions, some 
with labor themes, guided tours for union members, musical pro- 
grams, and evening forums on topics such as "Art and Labor in the 
United Nations." The problem facing art museums in meeting the 
needs of workers was suggested by a union leader named Starr 
who pointed out that they were not so much interested in the past, 
nor did they want "intellectual opiates to reconcile them to their lot," 
but rather sought "the inspiration and dynamic confidence to make 
necessary social changes by intelligent consent." To an institution 
like the art museum dedicated to preservation, study, and contem- 
plation of the past, such notions were rank heresy. But Starr went 
on to say, inwords that remind one of the ideas of Philip Youtz, that 
museums "should become popular culture centers ... " housed in 
"smaller and more friendly and attractive buildings ..." These 
culture centers should be places where workers’ art groups could 
meet and where the exhibitions, including that of amateurs, would 
be mounted. Bearing in mind that "working men and women are not 
bookish," exhibition didactics, Starr suggested, should be modeled 
on tabloids, advertising, and the movies. A recommendation was 
made by another writer of the period who said that museums must 
address people on their own terms since "lectures and exhibitions 
which have been the principal ... museum fare," reach compara- 
tively few people, as do museum publications. Espousing a Clearly 
social philosophy of museum education, influenced by the events of 
the day. Busselle charged museums with the responsibility of 
promoting acceptance of cultural diversity and tolerance by helping 
people to understand the achievements and contributions of the 
past. The notion of museum education actively and directly promot- 
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ing "brotherhood" and the "acceptance of the equality and integrity 
of all men," is a very different philosophy from that which sees 
museum education as improving aesthetic sensitivity through the 
contemplation of exemplary works of fine art.4 

In an address to the American Association of Museums conven- 
tion in 1946, Archibald MacLeish also challenged museums to use 
their resources to promote the vision of peace and world citizenship 
embodied in the Charter of the United Nations. In suggesting that 
we must "reexamine our institutions with a view to deciding how far 
and in what way they can help us survive." MacLeish was by 
implication asking museums to break out of their cloistered isolation 
and become culturalambassadors promoting peace through human 
understanding. Museums have a vital role to play in reducing Cold 
War fears and suspicions. MacLeish told his listeners that Soviet- 
American understanding could be furthered if museums and galler- 
ies "were to devote themselves explicitly and affirmatively to the 
demonstration of that unity and wholeness of knowledge to which 
in fact they are dedicated ..." The educational programs of some 
museums reflected the postwar climate of opinion. The Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts in 1949 worked with the Junior League and the 
Common Learning Committee of the public schools to develop a 
multiple museum visit program called "Wings Around the World," 
intended "to promote a closer understanding of the civilizations of 
the world neighbors through a knowledge and appreciation of their 
arts." A program for seventh graders examined the social, cultural, 
and political contributions Europeans have made to life in Minne- 
sota. While such programs may have promoted the kind of interna- 
tional understanding MacLeish called for in 1946, others fed patri- 
otism in the face of Russia's Cold War challenges. The MIA's school 
tour "Meet Your America" explored the history, social customs, and 
work of American artists and craftsmen that told "the story of a 
nation and how and why it became the nation it is." Recognizing the 
interest of other countries in the educational work of American 
museums, the United States Information Agency in 1954 commis- 
sioned museums to prepare didactic exhibitions showing how 
American museums and art centers served their communities. 
These exhibitions were circulated in Europe and Latin America, 
again answering MacLeish's call, and were in keeping with a social 
philosophy of museum education. The commitment of the Toledo 
Museum of Art to visitor-centered education was recognized by the 
USIA in asking its director, Otto Wittmann, to organize the first of its 
exhibitions. Wittman stressed not only that a museum should not 
isolate itself from its community but should in fact always experi- 
ment with new exhibition techniques, interpretative methods, and 
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public programming to better serve the changing needs and inter- 
ests of young and old alike. Though noting that "each museum must 
develop its own philosophic commitment, its own pattern for effec- 
tive education in its specific community," he was convinced that "a 
belief in education," was the "common denominator" of American 
museums.® Although the educational practices of art museums 
canbe placed within one of four philosophies of museum education, 
both those practices and their philosophical underpinnings are 
subject to modification by the pragmatic considerations that differ 
from community to community and account for that diversity that 
has always been, as Wittmann noted, a feature of art museum 
education in the United States. 

Saying that "each generation must define its educational objec- 
tives anew," Ella Martin, clearly influenced by Marshall McLuhan 
and the "revelance" rhetoric of the 1960s, advocated an aspect of 
the social philosophy of museum education that saw as the mu- 
seum's primary goal the fostering of self-identity and an under- 
standing among individuals of current social issues. Martin stressed 
how important it was for museums to utilize electronic media and 
discovery techniques to get visitors personally involved in museum 
learning. Spouting the jargon of McLuhanism, Martin said that 
museums need to play down dispensing information in favor of 
helping people to "relate" museum objects to what is relevant in their 
lives through experiential exhibitions and programs. Sounding like 
a combination T-Group leader and advertising executive, Martin 
called on museums to provide facilities and opportunities by which 
people can "communicate," "inter-relate," and obtain "feed-back" 
through participatory interaction with objects. The medium-is-the- 
message approach is light years away from the aesthetics/art 
appreciation phiiosophy of museum education. It was this manifes- 
tation of the social education philosophy that raised the hackles on 
Sherman Lee's neck by reducing the work of art not merely to a 
document of a historical period or culture, but making of it only a 
means to an end extrinsic to its aesthetic significance. Insisting that 
"the true confrontation is between the work of art and aperson," Lee 
warned that as currently defined, words such as "confrontation," 
"involvement," "commitment," and "relevance," came out of a 
"political and social vortex" that "has a way of swallowing the 
ansiees-* 

In spite of Sherman Lee's reservations, many art museums 
during the 1960s and early 1970s whose social consciousness had 
been raised by the Civil Rights movement, college campus unrest, 
and anti-Vietman War demonstrations, and financed by generous 
NEA and NEH grants, attempted to broaden the community they 
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served by designing programs and exhibitions targeted to special 
audiences: racial minorities, the economically disadvantaged, and 
the elderly. There was also a renewed interest in meeting the needs 
of the handicapped. It was a manifestation of the social philosophy 
of museum education that gave birth to such projects as the 
Anacostia Neighborhood Museum in Washington, D.C.; the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art's Urban Outreach Department; the Metro- 
politan'’s exhibition "Harlem On My Mind"; the downtown galleries of 
the Whitney and Baltimore Museum of Art; the senior citizens 
programs at the Metropolitan and the Minneapolis Insititute of Arts; 
and a whole fleet of artmobiles, among them those put on the road 
by the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, and the Spencer Museum of the University of Kansas.°’ 
Programs such as these were taken up by art museums all across 
the country during the late 1960's and early 1970's. 

A combination of factors have more recently arbitrated against 
the social philosophy of art museum education, among them the 
fue! shortage of the late 1970s, reductions in federal funding, anda 
growing fiscal and social conservatism in the nation reflected in 
museum policy which places renewed stress on visiting the 
museum itself to see the permanent collection and an ever increas- 
ing number of Madison-Avenue-style blockbuster exhibitions moti- 
vated more by the bottom-line desire for high body countthan forthe 
personal reward afforded visitors or the social benefit they may 
foster. Certainly the slide and video orientations, audio tours, and 
brochures provided for special exhibitions have in part addressed 
the needs of visitors; however, with few exceptions, the subject 
matter, exhibition techniques, and didactics have remained very 
traditional. Many art museums have responded to demographic 
trends, prevailing social values, and the practices of the entertain- 
ment industry by increasing their adult programming and by initiat- 
ing a variety of inter-generational learning opportunities. But a 
narrowing of museum education philosophy toward the aesthetics/ 
art appreciation approach is suggested by the influence that the 
Getty Center for Education in the Arts is beginning to exert in 
museum education. The interdisciplinary/humanities philosophy 
that has played so long and important a part in art museum 
education does not seem to fit the Getty's Discipline Based Art 
Education model with its essentially formalist-expressive approach 
to aesthetics and criticism and its primarily Wolfflinian-Panafoskian 
view of art history. There are also difficulties and dangers in 
transferring a school-based theory such as DBAE to museums. The 
advocates of DBAE tend to equate education with teaching and 
view all educational activities as susceptible to organization based 
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on sequentially structured curriculum theories; however, museums 
are not primarily teaching institutions but centers for enlightened 
entertainment whose audiences are socially and economically 
diverse, motivated by many different needs and interests, and 
heterogeneous in age, education, and experience. The insistence 
of those who promote DBAE that the visual arts be treated as a 
separate and distinct subject worthy of study in its own right and not 
as a correlation or support to other disciplines also runs counter to 
the long practice of art museum education in relating art to music, 
history, literature, and other fields of study. 

The four philosophies of art museum education described above 
represent convenient categories within which to discuss the educa- 
tional work of museums and the values and beliefs on which those 
activities are founded. In practice, as we have seen, few art 
museums have applied any of these philosophies rigidly or in 
complete isolation from others. Though most museums can be 
identified as adhering primarily to one of the four philosophies, in 
most cases elements of one or more of the others can be discerned 
in their exhibition and programming policies and practices. The 
uniqueness of each museum's collections, the circumstances 
peculiar to the communities served, changes in the intellectual 
climate, socio-economic developments, and changes in staff all 
contribute both to differences among art museums and to the 
individuality with which they apply a particular philosophy of mu- 
seum education. Regarding art museum education, one might well 
speak of a philosophical orientation or inclination rather than 
ideological purity. For every Benjamin lves Gilman, Sherman Lee, 
Theodore Low, or Philip Youtz, there are many more museum 
professionals whose philosophy of museum education either falls 
between the boards or is articulated more in their day-to-day work 
than in their words. 


THE SUMMING UP 


Art museum education as it has evolved in the United States over 
more than a century, has responded to changes in the social, 
economic, political, and intellectual life of the nation. The educa- 
tional activities of art museums and the rationale given for them are 
based on the museum's mission as determined by its trustees and 
director. The museum's mission is an expression of the values of the 
dominant class, and therefore one needs to view both ideologically 
and didactically the information, skills, attitudes, and pleasures that 
museum education seeks to provide for the public. 

Responding to the democratic spirit, museum education has 
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championed the rights of the public, first to physical and then to 
intellectual access to the museum collections. Through outreach, 
program formats and scheduling, and the layering of exhibition 
interpretative materials, museum educators have sought to popu- 
larize the museum's scholarly image, thereby breaking down psy- 
chological barriers that denied access to the museum for some 
people. 

Contrary to what some may think, clearly distinguishable phi- 
losophies of museum education can be identified. While the number 
of museum philosophers is not large, anyone familiar with the muse- 
ological literature and the printed and archival records of art 
museums will acknowledge a considerable body of philosophical 
writing onthe nature and purpose of museums and their educational 
mission. Although most of the philosophical writing on art museum 
education has been done by non-museum educators, one can 
discern the philosophical basis of museum education departments 
by examining their programming activities and methods. Pragma- 
tism is a fundamental part of art museum education in America, and 
some would go so far as to say that the concern for day-to-day 
practice, the need to get things done, has pushed theory building far 
into the background. While museum educators themselves may 
perhaps have neglected philosophical speculation and theorizing, 
the literature of museology is, nonetheless, full of such material. 

Finally, a study of the historical and philosophical foundations of 
art museum education in America reveals how important diversity, 
informality, and interdisciplinary considerations have been in shap- 
ing both the philosophy and practice of museum learning. Accepting 
the premise that everything a museum does contributes to its 
educational mission, there has been historically a reluctance in art 
museums to limit responsibility for education to one segment of the 
Staff. While too often lack of genuine cooperation and joint planning 
among the professional staff has kept the museum's full educational 
potential from being realized, both the work of the Kellogg Founda- 

" tionin fostering team approaches to exhibition development andthe 
callin Museums for a New Century for the integration of education 
into all aspects of museum operations, as well as research into the 
nature of museum learning, hold the promise of a time when art 
museums may indeed become universities for the people. 


The following abbreviations are used throughout the paper: AIC: Art Institute of 
Chicago; AR: Annual Report; BMFA: Boston Museum of Fine Arts; CAM: Cincinnati 
Art Museum; CMA: Cleveland Museum of Art; DIA: Detroit Institute of Arts; GRAM: 
Grand Rapids Art Museum; MAM: Milwaukee Art Museum; MIA: Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts; MMA: Metropolitan Museum of Art; PMA: Philadelphia Museum of 
Art; TMA: Toledo Museum of Art; WAM: Worcester Art Museum. 
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A MODEL FOR TEACHING 
INA MUSEUM SETTING 


ELLIE BOURDON CASTON 
Gregg County Historical Museum 


museum can be a unique environment for teaching 

many subjects if the museum educator has estab- 

lished a philosophical framework which outlines spe- 

Cific criteria to be followed during the development, im- 
plementation, and evaluation of museum education programs. 
Initially certain salient factors need to be identified and considered 
for inclusion within the constructed framework. 

Learning in a museum setting requires that the unique qualities 
of the museum environment be considered. This environment, like 
all new environments, must be explored, and its functions learned 
before a person feels comfortable and thus receptive to the informa- 
tion presented there. The special vehicle for learning this informa- 
tion in a museum is the authentic object, whether it is a work of art, 
a specimen, or an artifact. The preservation of these authentic 
objects is the museum's purpose. It is, therefore, essential that the 
object be at the center of the museum education experience. 

Objects, which are collected, cared for, and exhibited in the 
museum, are tangible evidence of mankind and his surroundings. 
Specimens present the natural world, asking the viewer to respond 
to that world of which he is a part. Works of art and artifacts present 
a variety of human reactions to and interactions with the world and 
with other human beings. Presented in an interdisciplinary and 
humanistic manner, these objects invite the viewer to explore, 
participate in, and gain a deeper understanding of the human 
experience. 
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Teaching in a museum setting requires knowledge of the mu- 
seum field, as well as Knowledge about the field of education. A 
museum educator untrained in educational methods often views 
the museum learner as an empty vessel waiting to be filled with facts 
and figures. This is not enough. Appropriate instructional strategies 
for learners of different ages and backgrounds must be incorpo- 
rated into the museum education program. This blending of "muse- 
ums” and “education” into the field of "museum education" takes 
careful planning to assure that each one's identity and integrity is 
maintained in the blending process. 

Consideration must also be given to the selection of the content 
to be taught in the museum setting. Selection of content depends on 
the type of museum, its collections and exhibitions, and upon which 
topic or topics the museum education program focuses. 

A museum is a unique learning environment, an often unfamiliar 
space where objects and ideas can be explored and disciplines 
freely crossed. By identifying and focusing on this uniqueness, 
museums can play an exciting and vital educational role. However, 
the complexity of integrating the two fields of museums and educa- 
tion, and then effectively teaching a subject area, points to the 
necessity for a framework to serve as a guide during this multi- 
faceted process. In developing a framework, consideration should 
be given to the unique attributes and special needs within the 
museum environment and at the same time be based on effective 
educational methodology. It is out of the careful integration of 
museums and education that the successful teaching of a subject 
area in a museum Setting emerges. 


RATIONALE 


Although there are currently thousands of museum education 
programs in operation, there appear to be no examples of philo- 
sophical frameworks for developing, implementing, and evaluating 
these programs. This statement is supported by the lack of relevant 
literature on models designed specifically for teaching ina museum 
setting. 

The rationale is further supported by the findings of the most 
recent (1984) and extensive study conducted by the American 
Association of Museum's Commission on Museums for a New 
Century. In Museums for a New Century, Commission members 
stated: 


Although museums are plainly institutions of object-centered 
learning and there is interest among educators and adminis- 
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trators alike in formulating museum learning theory more 
clearly, there is no accepted philosophical framework. Discus- 
sions invariably focus on the nuts and bolts of programming — 
on specific activities, materials and methods. (AAM, 1984, p. 
57) 


The Uncertain Profession, written by Elliot Eisner and Stephen 
Dobbs at the request of the Getty Center for Education in the Arts 
in 1986, also supported these conclusions. One of the main con- 
cerns identified throughout the report by Eisner and Dobbs was the 
need for an intellectual foundation for the field of museum educa- 
tion. Eisner and Dobbs (1986) stated: 


They [museum educators] need to have conceptual frame- 
works that will provide more than what is now secured through 
direct, practical experience. Without such framework, without 
a theoretical background relevant to their work, the position 
and influence of museum educators is likely to remain marginal 
rather than central. (p. 82) 


Drawing attention to this criticism does not suggest that the 
museum profession has not taken seriously the role of education in 
museums. Nor does it suggest that museum educators are in any 
way "uncertain" as to the educational mission of America's muse- 
ums. It does suggest that although many museum educators have 
strong philosophical bases for their programs, they have not docu- 
mented this aspect of their program development. Instead, they 
have chosen to document descriptions of numerous and varied 
museum programs. 


HISTORICAL OVERVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL MISSION 


Museum professionals have long recognized the educational re- 
sponsibilities of museums. From their earliest days, museums in 
America have embraced a public education role. Pioneer museum 
leaders such as Charles Willson Peale, George Brown Goode, and 
John Cotton Dana advocated museums as educational institutions 
and developed the philosophical foundation on which today's 
museums are based. 

The field of museum education was given impetus in recent 
years by the Tax Reform Act of 1969, which officially declared 
museums as educational institutions. That same year the educa- 
tional role of museums in America was propelled to the forefront by 
the American Association of Museums' publication of America's 
Museums: The Belmont Report in declaring that, 
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the times call for a sharp increase in the educational and 
cultural opportunities which museums are uniquely equipped 
to provide ... .The relationship of museums to the educational 
system begins at the preschool age and continues up to and 
beyond the Ph.D. level .... Amuseum can stretch the mind as 
well as engage the emotions. (AAM, 1969, pp. v-vii) 


Even more recently in Museums fora New Century, the Commis- 
sion members stated: 


The mission of museums as institutions grows out of tradition 
and is shaped by public need. It is to collect and preserve the 
evidence of the natural and physical world and of human 
accomplishments, and to use those collections and related 
ideas to contribute to human knowledge and understanding. 
(AAM, 1984, pp. 73-74) 


This mission of America's museums has been generally ac- 
cepted by the profession; however, how museums have chosen to 
fulfill such a mission has been left to each individual museum. This 
accounts for the tremendous diversity and number of museum 
programs that employ different formats, teaching strategies, and 
materials, which in turn serve broad and diverse audiences. Such 
diversity within the museum community may explain why there 
appears to be a lack of specific models for teaching in a museum 
setting. 


THE MODEL 


The model presented here is a suggested framework that lends 
itself for use in different museum settings. It encourages each 
institution to use variations that highlight its own uniqueness, but at 
the same time, it gives guidelines to accomplish the common 
educational mission that all museums share. 

The modelis based on an accepted philosophy of museums that 
is reflected in the museum component of the model. The education 
component and the subject area component are flexible according 
to each individual museum's collections, exhibitions, and objec- 
tives. It is believed that, because of these factors, the model can 
provide an effective philosophical framework without demanding 
standardization of museum education. 

Visually presented, the model is made up of three overlapping 
circles. The first circle is the museum component. Within the 
museum component there are three essential elements that are 
employed during the development and implementation of any 
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museum education program. These elements are: (1) the use of 
authentic objects at the center of the museum education experi- 
ence; (2) the presentation of the museum's purpose and its func- 
tions; and (3) the use of an interdisciplinary and humanistic ap- 
proach to learning. The elements of the museum component, which 
reflect the philosophy of museums, remain the same, regardless of 
the subject area that is chosen to be taught. 


Essential Elements: 
(1) use of authentic 
objects 


MUSEUM 
COMPONENT 


(2) museum's purpose 
and its functions 


ve (3) interdisciplinary 
_ and humanistic 
approach 
Figure 1 
The Museum Component Containing 
Three Essential Elements 


The second circle of the model for teaching in a museum setting 
is the education component. This component must be looked at in 
two phases (1) how the education componentis integrated with the 
museum component to create museum education, and (2) how the 
education component's methodology is narrowed according to the 
subject area to be taught. 

The blending of "museum" and “education” into the field of 


museum education 


MUSEUM 
COMPONENT =———= 


EDUCATION 
COMPONENT 


Figure 2 
The Process of Blending "Museums" and 
"Education" to Form "Museum Education" 
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"museum education" takes careful planning to assure that the 
identity and integrity of each is preserved in the blending process. 
Visually presented, the education component circle overlaps the 
museum component circle. Like the museum component, it re- 
mains there, regardless of the subject area taught, as the two 
components together create museum education. 

Once the subject area to be taught is determined, the education 
component's methodology narrows and becomes tailored to the 
specific field of study that has been chosen. In order to demonstrate 
the model, the education component is narrowed to the field of art 
education. 

The third, and final, component of the model for teaching in a 
museum setting is the subject area component. This component 
changes depending on the type of museum, its collections and 
exhibits, and upon which topic or topics the museum education 
program focuses. It may also change depending on the depth or 
breadth of the subject area chosen. To complete the demonstration 
of the model, the subject area to be employed is art appreciation. 


museum education teaching art 
appreciation in 
a museum setting 


MUSEUM 
COMPONENT 


SUBJECT AREA 
art museum COMPONENT art education 
\ (art appreciation) 


Figure 3 
The Process of Blending the 
Three Components of the Model 
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Although the field of art education and the subject area of art 
appreciation are used to demonstrate the model, it does not mean 
that the model dealing with them is limited to an art museum setting. 
Because the subject area component can be changed, the model 
is flexible and adaptable to many different museum settings. For 
example, a natural history museum using the model would: (1) use 
the elements of the museum component, (2) narrow the education 
component to science education, and (3) choose a subject area as 
broad as ecology which might include many disciplines such as 
botany, geology, and zoology, or a more specific subject area such 
as plants of the American Southwest. 

The complexity of integrating the two fields of "museums" and 
“education,” and then effectively teaching a specific subject area, 
points to the necessity of a framework to serve as a guide during this 
multi-faceted process. The model for teaching in a museum setting 
provides such a framework while taking into account an accepted 
museum philosophy. 

Based on this philosophical framework, museum curricula with 
appropriate teaching strategies can be developed, implemented, 
and evaluated. The resulting education program will take into 
consideration the unique attributes and special needs of the mu- 
seum environment and, at the same time, be based on effective 
educational methodology. 


THE MUSEUM COMPONENT 


The museum component contains three essential elements that 
when combined make maximum use of the unique strengths of a 
museum setting. Museums originated as collections, and collecting 
continues to be a vital function of today's museums. Appropriately, 
the first essential element in the museum component is the use of 
objects in the collection to transmit information and ideas to mu- 
seum visitors. 

Objects represent all aspects of the natural world and man's 
interaction with this world. These real objects, each possessing its 
own history, attract attention quite unlike anything else. Shannon 
(1974) suggested that objects have fascinated individuals, "be- 
cause they are dealing with the ‘mother lode,’ the primary media" (p. 
31). 

The opportunity to encounter authentic objects sets museums 
apart from other educational institutions. This was acknowledged in 
America's Museums: The Belmont Report (1969): 


There is a basic difference between schools and museums, 
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however. This difference lies in the fact that words are the 
principal tools of a school, whereas, objects are the principal 
educational tools of a museum. (p. 9) 


Forthe museum educator, these objects are the tools with which the 
learning experience is built. Floud (1952) stated that "the museum's 
only advantage over the school is that it can provide real objects, 
and a visit that does not exploit this advantage to the full is virtually 
wasted" (p. 24). 

Objects are at the heart of museum philosophy, but these mute 
objects speak most effectively to viewers through active program- 
ming efforts. Russel Nye, Professor of English at Michigan State 
University, stated that learning from artifacts gives us a deeper level 
of knowledge about ourselves and the world around us. In his 
essay, "The Humanities and the Museum: Definitions and Connec- 
tion" published in 1981, Nye stated: 


Since the artifact is the museum's reason for being, let me 
dwell on it for a moment. An artifact is the product of a chain of 
concepts — aneed, anidea, aplan, aproduct. Once it is made, 
it will reflect or influence the behavior of those who made it and 
those who use it. (p. 8) 


In recent years, museums have used objects in both exhibitions 
and education programs to present ideas andconcepts. Exhibitions 
and programs have been developed around concepts and themes 
where fewer objects are presented in order to clarify and reinforce 
selected ideas. In a section on museums and children in her book, 
Museums: In Search of a Usable Future, Wittlin (1970) suggested: 


Wherever possible present a topic in comparison with another 
one... . Inthe course of my own experimental exhibitions for 
pupils of the seventh and eighth grade, the highest learning 
scores occurred when a limited number of objects were 
presented as an illustration of a coherent story. (pp. 238-239) 


The object has been a crucial factor in museums and museum 
education. However, aS more emphasis was given to the educa- 
tional function of the museum, some feared that the long estab- 
lished function of collecting would recede into the background. In 
Introduction to Museum Work, Burcaw (1983) acknowledged that 
as society changes, the role of the museum must evolve and 
change. He continued: 


To maintain its [the museum's] integrity, however, it must not 
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waver from its main purpose. No other institution will preserve 
significant objects of the past. If this should cease to be the 
main concern of the museum, the museum will have become 
something else. (p. 177) 


In his book, Priceless Heritage: The Future of Museums, Finlay 
(1977) stated: 


Where museums have the advantage over other institutions 
concerned with education ... is that their stock-in-trade is the 
real things which make up creation itself. The museum must 
find its fulfilment as a museum. (p. 171) 


Inapresentation entitled "A Guided Tour of Museum Education," 
given at the National Art Education Association Convention in 1979, 
Richard Grove expressed concern for the importance of all func- 
tions of the museum, especially when funding was involved. He 
stated: 


Museums found that education programs constitute one of the 
best arguments for public funding. But the functions of a 
museum are indivisible and the fortune of the educator must 
never become the misfortune of other museum departments 
that happen to have less publicly visible and less saleable jobs 
to do. | think it has already become the task of museum 
educators not only to interpret collections and exhibitions, but 
the nature of the museum itself, most especially its less 
dramatic and glamorous aspects. (p. 17) 


Grove's observation of this additional task of museum educators 
leads to and supports the next element of the museum component. 

The second element of the museum component focuses on the 
concern that museums not only hold firm to the functions that make 
them unique, but also strengthen their identities by making the 
public aware of the museum's purpose and functions. Teaching 
about the museum by continuously integrating information of this 
kind into the museum learning experience is the second essential 
element of the museum component. 

Over the past 20 years, museums have become increasingly 
concerned with developing new, and reaching wider, audiences. In 
doing so, however, museums have actually been developing audi- 
ences for art, for history, for ecology, for a myriad of topics and 
interest areas. However, they have not been developing audiences 
for museums as museums — as multi-faceted resources. 

In Museums for a New Century (1984), Commission members 
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identified the necessity of teaching people about museums by 
stating: 


People should recognize, first, the central role museums 
collectively play in preserving our heritage ... . People should 
realize too, that behind the scenes in museums there are 
skilled professionals responsible for all they see when they 
visit, and much they do not see. A museum is not just static 
objects; it is ahuman enterprise, inside and out. (AAM, 1984, 
pp. 101-102) 


A variety of methods have already been implemented in an attempt 
to help visitors understand the inner workings of the museum. Such 
methods include behind-the-scenes tours, conservators working 
on objects made visible to the public, and orientation galleries. 

Efforts to integrate education about museums within programs 
were documented by Caston in an article publishedin 1979 entitled, 
"Exploring Humanities in a Museum Setting." She described the 
program: 


An integral part of the project was the practice of not only 
teaching content from the collections and exhibit ... but also 
about a museum and its functions. As the students moved 
through the halls and galleries in an effort to discover and draw 
conclusions about their topics, they were constantly reminded 
of the special environment of the museum. For example, they 
not only examined exhibits for the information and ideas 
presented, but also for the execution of the materials and 
natural specimens used. Inquiries were made as to who 
actually was involved in the exhibit preparation, from the 
various curators to the taxidermist ... .lt was with this goal of 
educating the students about the museum that the team 
allowed the students to explore the museum freely during an 
independent activity. They were encouraged to interact with 
guards, hostesses, curators or any other museum staff. (Caston, 
1979, p. 23) 


By sharing the total picture of the museum, the human aspect of 
museum work is exposed, and the museum visitor's frame of 
reference is expanded. In this way, museums are developing an 
audience that is cognizant of and sensitive to the role of museums 
in this society and in their lives. 

The third essential element of the museum componentis that the 
information and ideas, conveyed through the objects, exhibitions, 
and museum education programs, be presented in an interdiscipli- 
nary and humanistic manner. The terms "interdisciplinary"” and 
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"humanistic," though not considered interchangeable, are used 
together inthis article as a team, because one naturally builds upon 
the other. 

Using an interdisciplinary approach, subjects are presented, not 
as fragmented isolated disciplines, but in relation to one another. 
For example, information about an artist's life and the historical and 
cultural setting in which the artist lives or lived brings several 
disciplines into the discussion. This information coupled with direct 
aesthetic response to the work itself, gives the student a better 
opportunity to relate the feelings and ideas conveyed by the work to 
his own human experience. 

The reason for teaching with an interdisciplinary approach is that 
by discovering relationships between and among disciplines, the 
student is in a better position to relate this learning to the human 
situation of which he is a part. Ultimately this type of learning 
experience can be called humanistic as it enhances a learner's 
ability to understand himself more clearly. 

Using an interdisciplinary approach to enhance man's under- 
standing of himself is not a new idea in education, art education, or 
museum education. A number of authors have advocated its use. 


Works of art do not spring into being as isolated phenomena 
but are created as part of normal human activity, reflecting the 
judgments, the taste, the human evaluations of the artist who 
conceived them and often of the times of which they area part. 
(Taylor, 1957, p. 131) 


The humanities curriculum integrates many ideas and disci- 
plines ... . Instead of fragmentary presentation of these as- 
pects within the general curriculum, the humanities course 
pulls together threads from these areas and confirms their 
natural relationships. (Greenspan, 1980, p. 1) 


The interdisciplinary and humanistic approach is particularly impor- 
tant when a learner encounters art and artifacts from different 
Cultures. Nye (1981) states: 


Museums are repositories of objects, things, artifacts that 
enhance our understanding of ourselves in a special way. The 
element of representation sets the museum apart from other 
humanistic educational agencies, because museums interpret 
us within our environment, never apart from it. It includes 
human beings and nature; it considers not humans alone but 
how they use and modify their world; it contemplates humans 
in their living places. Thus the museum is a repository of 
artifacts that represent the point at which the cultural and the 
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natural interlock, the conjunction where humanity and the 
world influence each other. (p. 7) 


In a museum setting, the use of an interdisciplinary approach 
provides learners with an opportunity to explore and participate in 
human experience. By delving into the natural world, students 
investigate their own responses to this world. By examining their 
own interaction with the world, they relate to other peoples’ interac- 
tions past and present. The approach to this type of learning 
experience needs to be interdisciplinary, for life and living for all 
human beings, past and present, is interdisciplinary by its very 
nature. 

The three essential elements which are contained within the 
museum component serve as Criteria to be followed in the develop- 
ment of museum education programs. Each element represents a 
facet of the philosophy on which museums are based. When 
museum programs grow from such elements, these programs 
highlight each museum's uniqueness, enabling each museum to 
accomplish the common mission that all museums share. 

In Museums for a New Century (1984), Commission members 
set forth a description of what museums can be. 


They [museums] are our collective memory, our chronical of 
human creativity .... Museums represent certainty in uncertain 
times. As contemporary life grows more impersonal, people 
need to be reminded that there is a continuity to human 
existence and the natural and physical world, and they need a 
way to connect their own experience to what is known about 
the past and present. (pp. 17-18) 


Museum educators can make use of this special resource by 
creating programs that are based on a philosophy that reflects the 
true essence of why museums exist and what their role in this 
society really is. In doing so, the programs they create will help 
others be cognizant of and sensitive to this special environment, as 
well as provide opportunities for people to encounter human knowIl- 
edge, experience, and values which can in turn enhance their own 
understanding of themselves. 


THE EDUCATION COMPONENT 


Ever since museums accepted their role as educational institutions, 
museum curators and educators have tried to develop and imple- 
ment good programs. Early pioneers in the field, such as George 
Brown Goode and John Cotton Dana, serve as role models for 
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modern day museum educators. The collaboration between muse- 
ums and schools has helped museums integrate effective teaching 
methods into the museum education program. Working with univer- 
sities, museums have served as training grounds for pre-service 
and in-service teachers in, the utilization of museums as cultural 
resources. Professional organizations such as the National Art 
Education Association have focused attention on the need for 
educators and museum educators to learn from each other. 

The last widely published study on museum statistics estimates 
that there are over 5,500 museums in the United States (Kimche, 
1980), p. 53). More recent figures provided by The National Regis- 
ter Publishing Company, show that there are more than 6,700 
listings in The 1989 Official Museum Directory (NRPC, 1989). In 
Museums USA (1974), 93% of all museums were said to offer some 
type of school programs (NEA, p. 37). Considering these statistics 
and the fact that most museums have many different program 
offerings, a conservative estimate of the number of individual 
museum education programs would be in the tens of thousands. 

Itis, therefore, a seemingly impossible task to identify an across- 
the-board method for determining exactly what museum education 
is. What is taught, how it is taught, who teaches it, what materials 
are used, how much time is spent on any given topic, and how it is 
evaluated all vary from museum to museum. The resulting diversity 
of museum education programs is enormous. This observation is 
illustrated by the publication, The Art Museum as Educator (1 J/o). 
which attempted to document museum education programs in art 
museums during a given year. The documentation process covered 
only art museums. After an initial survey of many art museum 
programs, 103 programs were described in detail. Editors Newsom 
and Silver (1978) stated that they wanted to "try to define the field 
better and to give both educators and policy makers a realistic 
picture of what museums are doing and, perhaps, what it is possible 
for them to do" (p. 3). This "limited" survey resulted in a publication 
of 830 pages. 

As pointed out earlier in this article, each museum has its own 
individual identity, and each museum's programs are, and should 
be, different from the museum across the street or across the 
country. Recognizing this fact, the model does not call for a 
Standardization of museum education or how museum education 
programs are developed, implemented, and evaluated. The educa- 
tion component does not outline a specific set of criteria to be 
followed, although it does call for museum educators to be aware of 
and use sound educational methods. 

Incorporating more effective teaching methods into museum 
education programs has been done in the past. The following three 
examples illustrate this: 
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1 A musuem educator must be sensitive to the audience served. In 
his chapter entitled "Aims and Methods in Art Museum Education," 
Thomas Munro (1956) pointed this out. 


There is considerable diversification in regard to methods of 
teaching and psychological approach. A mode of presentation 
which would be adequate for a college student of art history 
would be quite unsuitable for aclass of young children or for a 
group of casual museum visitors. In the case of the youngest 
visitors, the teacher has to be careful not to strain their span of 
attention by too long or prosaic a talk, or by staying too long 
before one object .... The same teacher may talk much more 
abstractly, technically, and at length to a group of advanced 
university students. (p. 342) 


2. The fallacy of using lecture, exclusive of all other types of 
presentation techniques, was pointed out by Murphy (1970) in an 
article entitled, "What You Can Do With Your Education Depart- 
ment.” 


Phrased in the adage, ‘You can lead a horse to water but you 
can't make him drink,’ the collection is the water, the public 
(with due respect), the horse. A misused education depart- 
ment simply points at the water saying, ‘Here is water, it is five 
feet deep, 20 feet across and it is wet.' But a good education 
department induces a thirst. (p. 16) 


3. Selection and organization of the content to be presented is of 
utmost importance in order to "induce a thirst.” In the distant past, 
selection and organization of content was not a consideration. The 
students simply came to the museum and were herded rapidly past 
everything on exhibit. Williams (1974) focused attention on this 
issue while offering guidance to museum educators. 


Remember that you are not in one brief hour responsible for 
teaching history, social studies or art. That is the primary 
responsibility of the classroom teacher who has an entire year 
to work with the students ... . Do not try to do too much. Select 
four or five objects to examine; choose one or two themes to 
prove in looking at the objects. Leave the class while it still 
wants more rather than when it has reached the point of 
exhaustion (p. 45) 


Unlike the museum component, the education component of the 
model does not specifically identify certain elements that should be 
followed in program development. However, there are existing 
educational models with specific elements developing the teaching 
plan or curricuium. In Curriculum Development, Taba (1964) out- 
lined these elements: 
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All curricula, no matter what their particular design, are com- 
posed of certain elements. A curriculum usually contains a 
statement of aims and of specific objectives; it indicates some 
selection and organization of content, it either implies or mani- 
fests certain patterns of learning and teaching, whether be- 
cause the objectives demand them or because the content 
organization requires them. Finally, it includes a program of 
evaluation of the outcomes. (p. 10) 


Chapman's suggested teaching plan called for six basic questions 
to be answered when programs were being planned. In"The Future 
and Museum Education," Chapman (1982) applied these six ques- 
tions specifically to museum education program planning. She 
Stated that, regardless of the setting, the following six questions 
must be addressed by the museum educator: 


Why. Determine your aims. Why are you attempting to educate 
the visitor? In answering this question you must decide why 
you think an exhibit, a tour or a lecture is worth presenting and 
what it should do for the person you wish to educate. This is the 
entry point for identifying the specific attitudes, skills or knowl- 
edge that you hope to impart. 

What. Determine the content. Pinpoint the subject matter to be 
given prominence. What topics, ideas, concepts and themes 
will you emphasize? And for which exhibitions? 

How. Select the teaching materials for their educational value 
and relevance to the content and themes you have identified. 
In almost every case, organize the materials to involve the 
visitor as more than a passive recipient of impressions. 
When, To whom. |n organizing the materials and activities, 
consider the audience — their interests, skills and misconcep- 
tions. Consider the context. 

of the encounter — its location and placement in a series of 
other events. If possible, develop a prototype or conduct 
tryouts in order to test and refine the display or activity. 

To what extent. Evaluate your effort in order to determine what 
kind of educational experience (if any) has been provided. The 
quality of education programs must be evaluated. (Chapman, 
1982, p. 52) 


Regardless of what formula the museum educator uses to 
devise a teaching plan, models such as the ones outlined by Taba 
and Chapman exist. These educational models can be adapted by 
museum educators, depending on their own individual museum 
setting and how their museum chooses to serve their communities. 

The education component serves as a vital and equally impor- 
tant part of the model. As such, its purpose is to require the museum 
educator to identify (either from existing educational models or 
newly developed ones) and follow a teaching plan that will result in 
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sound and appropriate educational outcomes. Strict attention must 
be given to the education component before "museums" and 
"education" can be properly blended into museum education. 


THE SUBJECT AREA COMPONENT 


The subject area component is the most flexible component of the 
model and offers the museum educator an unlimited number of 
choices. However, inchoosing the subject area to be presented, the 
museum educator has to consider two factors. First, the content 
selection has to grow out of the museum's strength — its collection. 
When programs are being developed, the museum educator has to 
be familiar with the collection, making selections so that the con- 
cepts and themes of the program can best be illustrated. By limiting 
the scope of a program and focusing on selected objects, more 
effective learning is likely to occur. 

During this selection process, other museum professionals such 
as curators can be used as team members in the planning process. 
Their expertise will assure factual accuracy which is essential if 
museum education programs, especially ones for young children, 
are to be taken seriously as educational experiences. 

Second, when choosing the content to be presented during a 
program, the museum educator has to be aware of the audience's 
needs and interests. This is particularly important when designing 
programs tor most museums' largest audience — school children. 
By relating the program directly to the school student's curriculum, 
the museum visit has a direct connection with what the students are 
currently exploring. The students are more knowledgeable about 
the topic and become involved in the museum visit more easily. 
Often the exploration of authentic objects makes the classroom 
book learning more meaningful. 

Choosing content that is related to the school's curriculum is 
beneficial; however, it also has its drawbacks. If held too rigidly to 
the existing school curriculum, museums become mere extensions 
of the formal classroom, thus sacrificing their own identity. As 
unique environments, museums are different from all other educa- 
tional institutions. Therefore, museum programs should be shaped 
by the special needs and attributes of the museum, not by the 
demands of outside educational institutions. 

When museum education programs are built upon a philosophy 
that is in harmony with the museum's purpose, there is no danger 
of the museum losing its uniqueness. When museum visits are used 
to expand the school curriculum, students are given the opportunity 
to learn ina direct way — through objects. Disciplines are able to be 
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crossed freely, as museum programs do not have to be limited to 
one particular classroom subject. These considerations present the 
museum educator with the challenge of making the museum visit 
relevant to school children, but, at the same time, using the 
museum's unique capabilities to broaden the students’ horizons. 


SUMMARY 


Although there are, no doubt, exceptions not documented in the 
literature, in the general practice of museum education program 
development, the "cart (implemented programs) has continually 
been put before the horse (philosophical model for teaching ina 
museum setting)." As a result, museum educators often do not 
properly blend "museums" and "education" into sound museum 
education. Such programs tend to be unbalanced, leaning either 
too far in one direction or the other. For example, some programs 
may effectively utilize the museum collection and environment, but 
suffer from inappropriate teaching methods. On the other hand, 
some programs may be structured with effective educational meth- 
ods but ignore the unique attributes and needs of the museum 
setting. 

The model presented here is based on an accepted philosophy 
of museums. The museum component is one that is rooted in the 
history of museum development. An understanding of the historical 
development of museums is imperative if the museum educator is 
to integrate "museumness" into museum education. 

The education component and the subject area component of 
the model are highly flexible. In order to visually demonstrate how 
these components are integrated into the model, art appreciation as 
a part of art education was focused upon as the subject area. 
Regardless of what subject area is the focus of a particular museum 
education program, an understanding of the development of that 
particular field is imperative. 

Unlike the field of museum education, other educational fields 
have already developed "the horse and the cart." As a result, 
museum educators can look to fields such as art education for 
existing models for the development of the teaching plan to be used 
as the education component. Armed with this knowledge, the 
museum educator can then develop museum education programs 
that properly integrate "education" into museum education. 

The three-component model, with its outlined elements and 
special considerations, requires that the museum educator fully 
understand the overall field of museums, as well as the particular 
education field and the subject area that has been chosen for a 
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particular museum education program. The model identifies and 
describes "the horse." Why, how, where, and when "the cart" goes 
is up to each individual museum educator to decide. 


CONCLUSION 


This model was developed, beginning in 1978, because the author 
Saw a need for "museum educators to reflect fora moment.on the 
directions already taken, to define their educational philosophy and 
set a strict course for program implementation" (Caston, 1979, p. 
51). The final form of the model grew from observations, practical 
application, and personal experiences of the author. 

The model's intent is to help museum educators be cognizant of 
the need for their programs to be based on a philosophy of 
museums, as well as on sound educational methods. Whether or 
not a museum educator chooses to use this particular model is not 
important. What is ultimately important is that each museum educa- 
tor identify his own philosophical framework and develop his mu- 
seum education programs accordingly. 
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STRATEGIC PLANNING: 
AN ORGANIZATIONAL 
GUIDE FOR MUSEUM 
EDUCATORS 


MICHEL V. CHEFF 
Musee du Quebec, Canada 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


he following article is designed to help educators who plan 

and implement museum education programs. It is also de- 

signed to encourage art museum educators who are in 

management positions to analyze, understand, and di- 
rectly influence the art museum environment and by extension, 
enrich the educational and cultural realm in general. 

Strategic Planning is a simple form of business behaviour and 
organizational sense. The basic principles presented here can be 
applied to domains of action other than art museum education. For 
this article they have been adapted and applied to arts and culture 
administration, but infact, they stem from planning models used for 
political groups and business contexts. | believe that the efficient 
use of Strategic Planning is an ideal means of integrating the 
management function of art museum education to the larger context 
of the social, political, and business world in which we must operate 
daily. 

Before engaging the reader in the process of Strategic Planning, 
| wish to relate my personal experience in getting started with 
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Strategic Planning. After many years as an educator at the National 
Gallery of Canada, | took in December 1984, the management 
position of Chief of Education Services. | was faced with the 
enormous challenge of planning the department's program for the 
future National Gallery of Canada. An important new building was 
underway, and all of Canada, if not much of the world, would be 
turning towards the National Gallery of Canada for renewed lead- 
ership. 

Other aspects of the challenge included an internal re-organiza- 
tion in terms of new building projects management, on-going 
projects management, and national mandate management. Educa- 
tors' job descriptions had to be examined in terms of future devel- 
opments. The department also had the responsibility of new tech- 
nology to be streamlined to the operations of the new building. With 
such a mandate in hand, | had (other than basic management 
workshops, project management experience, and college and 
university teaching) no formal management knowledge and train- 
ing. 

Therefore, | had to find a way of quickly integrating the world of 
bureaucracy, lobbying, communicating, and negotiating; | had to 
find a tool that could foster creativity and have an impact in terms of 
development and change, first at the heart of Education Services 
and, in due time, within the National Gallery of Canada and with the 
public. 

My personal convictions came from experience in accomplishing 
the many tasks of the art museum educator, integrating knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes, thus achieving proficiency in art museum 
education. | felt that experience and conviction were my keys to 
successful management; and that what | had to find was an instru- 
ment that would endorse efficient planning, account for environ- 
mental purpose, and define power via intent and action. 

| shall forever be indebted to a friend and colleague, Denis Roy, 
for inadvertantly providing the required miracle tool. As a post- 
graduate student in Arts Administration at New York University, 
Denis Roy had just completed a semester under the direction of 
Professor John Haworth, during the course of which he had studied 
and worked through a "Planning Guide". It was in the summer of 
1985 that he showed it to me and that we decided to embark onthe 
process, he in order to test the guide under true and complex 
circumstances, and | for the reasons | have stated above. The mid- 
to long-term impact of Strategic Planning has stimulated my mode 
of thinking, planning, implementing, and evaluating all aspects of 
Education Services activities. 
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| have adapted the Strategic Planning format as first presented 
to me in 1985. | have also sought to share my experience and my 
conviction in using the Strategic Planning guide. | rapidly saw it as 
a ground for developing the management function of art museum 
education, as a means of guaranteeing recognition for many art 
museum educators within their institutions, and as a mode of em- 
powering the profession of art museum education with strong 
key actors across North America. 

In order to better understand and refine the process of Strategic 
Planning, | took the opportunities of providing advice to a few 
colleagues and to managers of other cultural organizations. For 
example, | worked with a colleague educator who was becoming 
director of a small art museum, an educator who was becoming a 
manager, and acolleague who was seriously reorienting a success- 
ful career in art museum education. | also helped a small creative 
business, the owner of a commercial art gallery, the management 
team of a ballet company, and as a last example, a non-profit 
cultural organization devoted to the development of artists in their 
communities. 

The process varied with each individual, group, and organiza- 
tion. But it always required an in-depth examination of both the 
external and the internal environment, it always involved the 
scrutiny of management purposes and practices, it always inspired 
the clear definition and integration of a mission statement, and it 
inevitably added scope and vision to the organization. It instilled 
conviction, confidence, and determination in all individuals con- 
cerned by and involved in the Strategic Planning process. 

The process inevitably requires faith that it will work and the 
acceptance that its implementation will require modifications, flexi- 
bility, breadth, and control. The Strategic Planning process also 
requires a lot of time; itcan mean as much as one anda half months 
of careful scrutiny, at the rate of three or four hours a day, six days 
a week, many more hours of word-processing acrobatics, plus time 
for editing, refining, and clarifying. 

Only when those tasks are complete can the real work begin: the 
implementation of the strategy, its review, evaluation, and control. 
This part of the project can take six to twelve months of trial and 
error, and it can take a few years to reach an acceptable level of 
stability. The investment of time spent on this management process 
is well worth the effort and is a no-nonsense method of time 
management "per se". In brief, it is by giving itthe appropriate time 
and energy at the planning stages that the strategy can be efficient 
and save time on a long term basis. 
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STRATEGIC PLANNING GUIDE FOR ART MUSEUM 
EDUCATORS: A MODEL 


Before engaging in the process, it is necessary to underline the im- 
portance of this model as a pragmatic one for Strategic Planning in 
an art museum education department, applicable across North 
America. Each educator will adapt the format and examine the 
principles according to his or her own reality. Larger institutions will 
quickly function within the framework presented here. Medium size 
organizations must adapt it to their own scale, and educators from 
smaller institutions can and must adjust accordingly. Itis imperative 
for one and all to look at Strategic Planning as a means to many 
ends and as a cyclical process; it is imperative to use Strategic 
Planning as a tool that canbe adapted, shaped, and individualized. 
Strategic Planning is, in a management perspective, the ideal 
means towards achieving a sense of balance in terms of the 
demands that are constantly being pressed upon art museum 
educators by various sources, such as the developing realities of 
the field of art museum education as a profession and the often 
powerful administrative, political, and social groups inside and out- 
side the art museum. 

What follows is the planning guide which is recommended for 
Study and use step by step. 


1. Identify a Mission 

The first step is to identify your mission. The thrust of your mission 
Statement should be one of leadership for the organization. Its 
purpose can include notions of service excellence in terms of art 
education as the link between the work of art as product and the 
public as client. The mission statement defines what the main 
"raison d'étre" of the organization is; it also identifies what makes 
one museum "different" from other like organizations. 

If your mission statement stems from your personal vision as an 
art museum educator, it may have to be modified as a result of the 
process of analysis and strategic planning being undertaken. You 
may also wish to adhere to it as an original mission statement if you 
wish to affect changes within your institution. In all cases, be 
prepared to communicate and defend the mission at all times. 


2. Analyze the Environment 
The second step consists of an in-depth analysis of the environ- 
ment, looking for sources of opportunities and threats concerning 
the organization, both now and in the mid-or long-term future. 

2.1 Identify the various societal concerns education in art mu- 
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seums must address. For example: What does the public 
expect of art museums? How does tourism impact on art 
museums? Look at the economics, the sociographics in re- 
lationship to the community, your institution, and its educa- 
tion department. 

2.2 Draw acommunication map which identifies all the con- 
tacts and areas of expertise within the museum and out- 
side. Your department as the "organization" should be at 
the heart of these communications; your environment 
should be carefully linked to the organization, as indicated 
by the generic model which follows: 


Board of Directors 
or Trustees 


Assistant Director Research and Collections 


Public Programmes 


Library 
Archives 
Restoration 

& Conservation 


Audio-Visual 
all categories 
and interests 


Other Institutions 
and cultural 


Professional 
Art Educators 
organization 


& other museum 
professionals 
and outside 
experts related 
to the field 


Education Department's Communication Mapwithin the structure of the art 
museum and in relationship to its external environment. 


2.3 Analyze the position of education vis-a-vis the major groups 
of influence inthe environment — (use Communication 
Map as basis )i.e. — 

The museum's Board of Directors or other management 
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Various Funding Agencies 

Other similar institutions 

Educational agencies 

Local, regional and national government; community 
agencies; schools 

Other museum professionals 

Cultural "workers" with similar public mandate for edu- 
cation 

The public 

Examine and define their: aspirations, power/influence 
and limits 


2.4 Identify the opportunities and the threats that face your 
organization in relationship to the institution. (use the 
Communication Map in order to include all relations in 
your environment ). Be systematic in your approach by 
using two columns, one for Opportunities, the other for 
Threats. 


Give each area one or many plus (+) Or one or more minus 
(-), in order to assess an accurate position. 

Be honest and realistic, and do not worry about anyone 
seeing what you write. No one should, since this analysis 
is confidential and willbe referred to and used only by you 
as a management tool. 

Examples of areas you may examine: 

management of the art museum, directorship, administra- 
tion, public programs, curatorial and research, exhibitions 
divisions, design, installation, workshop, library, archives, 
publications, reproductions and rights, book and/or gift 
shop, friends of the museum, media, public relations, 
marketing division, security services. 


2.5 Assess Education's immediate environment by looking at 
the organization, its present status inside and outside the 
institution: 

a) List the major events and/or forces that have im- 
pacted on the department in the past five to ten 
years. 

b) List the 5 or 6 most fundamental changes (as aconse- 
quence of a): if desired, give themdates, for reference 
and clarity). 

Cc) Identify major events and/or forces which are likely 
to impact on the next five to ten years. 


d) List which 5 or6 are likely to be more fundamental 
than others. 

e) Whatare the major differences between the past and 
the future of the organization? 

f) How does e) affect the organization in terms of impli- 
ations for management key resources requirements? 


2.6 Identify opportunities and threats in the field of art 

museum education. 

These opportunities and threats should be applicable to all 
organizations in Art Museum Education either in small, me- 
dium, or large institutions. They may include the public's 
pressure for education services, increased conscious- 
ness of professionalism for art education in art museums, 
and experienced educators leaving the field (burn out). 


2.7 Define the main variables Art Museum educators must deal 
with, in terms of their own development, the development 
of the profession and in terms of the many responsibilities 
they have. i.e. 

Research vs action 

Training for profession 

Leadership (individual, organizational, institutional) 
Public's reactions and interest 

Program and content of collections and/or exhibitions. 


3. Internal Examination 

The third major step to take in the analysis of the environment is to 
examine the education department internally. Here the main 
purposes are to identify the organizational strengths and weak- 
nesses and to identify policy inconsistencies. This step of the 
process will provide the information vital to the reorganization of 
the department if necessary. Confidentiality and honesty are of 
foremost importance throughout this analysis. 


3.1. Examine and/or define: 
a) The current position: 

Where do you stand interms of policies, and de- 
cision making, both in your department and in your in- 
stitution? 

Do you adhere to your mission statement? (If not, try 
to identify reasons). 

How is Education as an entity, its programs, its staff, 
and its volunteers, treated by others inthe institution? 
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3.3 
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How does Education treat its staff, its volunteers, 
other museum staff, whether professional or not? 
The basic program policy, as it is presently. Does it 
concord with the Mission Statement formulated at the 
beginning of this Strategic Plan? 
c) Major "markets"in which programs are being carried 
out. How are they selected, nurtured, rewarded? 
Refer to groups already identified in 2.3. The public 
can be divided in specific audiences if applicable. 
Funding policy and budget operations. 
Identify their advantages and disadvantages. 
What are the major sources of funding in support of 
your programs? 
The promotion/publicityfor programs and _ activities. 
Can you see a focus, a trend? 
f) The personnel policy: 
How are employees selected, rewarded, and de- 
ployed? 


b 


— 


& 


A 


Analyze the position in which you really operate: 

What are the inconsistencies between your posture 
and your mission? 

Identify internal inconsistencies between current policies 
themselves (refer to section 3.1 and assess). 

Identify external inconsistencies between current policies 
and the external environment of the museum. Within your 
institutions where are the blocks, and why? What works, 
what doesn't and why? 

Identify potential inconsistencies for the future between 
current policies and external trends. You may refer to 
sections 2.1, 2.5, 2.7, but do not be afraid to anticipate 
freely. 


Analyze your competition by identifying other organiza- 
tions similar to yours, in your institution or outside, that 
compete for the support of the environment, for example, 
public programs other than educational, large blockbuster 
exhibitions, other museums in area, colleagues in art 
museum education. Analyze your strengths vis-a-vis com- 
petitors: 

a) What do you do better than your competitors? 

b) What do you have that they do not? 

Analyze your weakness vis-a-vis competitors. 
a) What do you do worse than your competitors? 


b) What do they have that you do not? 


3.4 At this point you should be able to define key factors for 


SUCCESS. 

Look over all of section 3 and /ist the factors that will bring 
you success. Ask yourself: what must we do well to suc- 
ceed? Make a list. These key factors will be an important 
base in developing your strategy in section 5. 


3.5 Note the distinguishing factors that make you special; look 


for something you do best ora feature that makes you 
different. This orthese distinguishing factor(s) will help you 
determine and develop leadership strategies, either within 
your philosophical framework or in stating objectives and 
planning programs. 


4. Formulate a Strategy 

Now that you have analyzed your situation, you can start formulat- 
ing your strategy. \t must be done in general terms, and will serve 
as the sketch for a detailed strategy to be developed in section 5. 


4.1 Identify the current status of your program (think interms of 


"market" and "audiences". 


List as follows: 


Program Market Results 
and/or and/or and/or 
Activities Audience Impact/efforts 
by ae We 

2 2: 2. 

3. 3. 3: 


The list does not have to prioritize programs, but it must be 
complete and must identify market and results system- 
atically, either positive and/ or negative, even if it involves 
repetition. 

In a few sentences write out what your strategy could be 
and/or what it should be. 


4.2 Anticipate how a three-year strategic plan, established 


fromthe analysis you have just completed, could effect 
V7 


Note: 


change and affect major interest groups in your environ- 
ment. Your strategy should still be general, and it may be 
idealistic. You will define and refine it later. 

Identify how key decision makers inside and outside your 
institution will respond. Answer sections a) to e) below in as 


much detail as possible. Many of your answers willbe used 

in developing control mechanisms, defining trends for 

programming, and providing political tools for implement- 
ing strategies, as you work through the final steps of the 

Strategic Planning Guide. 

a) Willyour strategy influence their values? Will others per- 
ceive you differently? How? 

b) Willa mid-term plan for Education have any effect onthe 
direction of your institution, in a 3 to 5 year period? 

c) Will a mid-term plan for Education impact on the public 
in and outside your art museum? Can you foresee the 
public's response to changes in your organization's 
mission and programmes if such is the case? 

d) Can you anticipate any short or long term resource 
commitments as a result of your Strategic Plan? 

e) Willyou be able to streamline your Strategic Plan to the 
overall trend and direction of your institution's strategic 
plan if necessary? 


This kind of assessment may cause, once again, a refor- 


mulation of your mission statement and of your future posture. It is 
important to check and double check all items analyzed, to ensure 
continuous relationship and concordance between you strategic 
plan and reality. 


5. A 3-year Strategy Plan 


Step five is, at last, what the whole planning guide leads to. 
You will now Plan your Strategy in detail for a three-year period. 
Begin with the programs you have listed in Section4.1 and very 
carefully plan the following: 


Once the grid at right is completed for each program 
Or activity: 


a) 


b) 
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identify key Checkpoints, or main issues that will influence 
strategy. 
List Contingencies, or main obstacles that may impact on 
Strategy. 
As it is sometimes difficult to distinguish clearly between a 
checkpoint and a contingency, do not belabour the point; 


Program or 
activity 


Strategy 
(action to 
be taken) 


Materials 
& Specials 


simply include the item in one or the other. Remember that 
the above is your own tool as an educator/manager; you 
will know what each item really means, and you will be 
capable of using it properly when the time comes. 
Develop an Organizational Chart for each program on 
your list. 
Define Main Responsibilities, according to the organiza- 
tional chart, in view of implementing a strategic plan. 
Examine planning, control and training systems when 
required for a program, for example, fundraising, evalu- 
ation, open channels of communication, personnel motiva- 
tion, and commitment. 
Finally, try to define a direction ora trend foreach program. 
You may find that this final section of your three-year plan 
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for each activity turns out to be the specific objective you 
have been looking for. It may also turn out to be the list of 
distinguishing factors you started in section 3.5. 


6. Summarize Environmental Factors 

Summarize the crucial environmental factors your Strategy must 
address, over the next three years by juxtaposing it to factors such 
as general trends in society, management style of institution, 
changes in organization, focus of programs and operations, trends 
in exhibitions, and the public. 


7. Consider Environmental Factors 

Make decisions about all above factors, in the light of your mission, 
your posture, and your three-year strategy. What is possibie, and 
feasible? What isn't feasible now? Can you delay some activities 
until next year? Who can help you make clear decisions without in- 
fluencing you too strongly? 


8. Implement the Strategic Plan 

Your environmental analysis, your strategic anticipation, and your 
three year plan are now complete. You have a better idea of where 
you are going, what you are doing. It is now time to implement your 
Strategic Plan. Section 8 is similar to a plan of action; it will quickly 
enable you to establish clear objectives and deadlines within a 
realistic framework of implementation. 

a) Review all the work you have done until now, and identify 
the major milestones to be reached within 3 to 5 years in 
order to implement strategy. 

b) | What must youdo inthe next twe/ve months in order to lead 
your organization in the desired direction? 

c) Identify afew political strategies that may support your 
plan. Think in terms of lobbying your supervisor, better 
liaison with curators, docent training and motivation, 
community involvement, further knowledge of specific 
audiences, consulting and communicating with colleagues. 

The nature of your organization and the status of your position 

will limit your list and the strength of your political strategies. 


9. Appendices 
Only if necessary to the understanding of strategy, include in an 
appendix documents such as the Organizational Chart of your 
institution and of your department, the job description of Educa- 
tion's staff members, the policies regarding specific program, 
(such as docent handbook,) the external environment's political 
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tools, (such as school boards directions), and curricula. 
CONCLUSION 


The Strategic Planning exercise is a process designed to transform 
both a management situation and a manager's reality. Its frame- 
work is circumstantial to its thrust as argument for managers and 
other key actors, who, when planning, must be strategists in ac- 
counting for behavioral and political components of human action. 
The above exercise is a sure guarantee of the success of your 
Education ventures, as it raises the level of your consciousness in 
terms of environmental change, transition, philosophy, attitude, 
and practice. With the above document in hand you will never fall 
short of an answer, a reaction, an action, and a decision. You will 
always foresee the next problem, the next step, and you will develop 
as a leader. 

Keep in mind that it is too easy to find excuses not to plan, 
especially within the context of the art museum environment, an 
environment unfortunately often perceived as not conducive to the 
Strategic Planning process. Make time to plan; it is a strategic tool 
in itself. Only then will you be a more efficient educator, and 
contribute greatly to the field of art museum education. Only then 
will you develop opportunities for the public, for professionals, and 
for yourself. Yourpath willbe clear, you will understand how you can 
be flexible, you will Know when emergencies are real, and you will 
gain largely in terms of intellectual freedom and professional satis- 
faction. 
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EDUCATING 
THE ART MUSEUM 
EDUCATOR 


ANNE EL-OMAMI 
Cincinnati Art Museum 


A HISTORY 


nits role as collector, preserver, and exhibitor of works of art, 

the art museum has an essential responsibility to serve as 

interpreter and transmitter of cultural values and knowledge 

from our own and other civilizations. Almost every activity of 
the art museum relates to education. The installation of the collec- 
tions, the juxtaposition of one work of art to another, the very 
sequence and emphasis of the galleries within the museums are 
educational, as well as aesthetic in nature. Interpretation of works 
of art can and should include their presentation and placement, in 
addition to such verbal aspects as the written catalogue, gallery 
guide and explanatory label, plus the spoken word in a guided tour. 
Exhibition related programming through scholarly lectures, sympo- 
sia, film series, technical colloquia, workshops for both youth and 
adult audiences, museum-school collaborations in curriculum 
development, and in some instances related performing arts round 
out the depth and breadth of art museum education. 

During the twentieth century, we have witnessed the develop- 
ment and expansion of museum education departments and the 
development of a significant body of professionals known as art 
museum educators. Through the years the role, training, and 
educational background of the art museum educator have been 
discussed, debated, defined, and redefined. Those identified as art 
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museum educators possess a wide range of interests, competen- 
cies, and commitments. It is no wonder that we can observe 
differing attitudes, values, hiring policies, and practices within art 
museums and art museum education departments. Art museum 
educators have, historically, come from various, yet related, disci- 
pline backgrounds: art history, studio art, art education, cultural 
history, languages, and education. 

As art museums in America and Western Europe become 
increasingly high profile in their service to multi-faceted communi- 
ties through their temporary exhibitions and permanent collections, 
the role of education in the art museum has taken on new dimen- 
sions. Art museum education and the art museum educator are 
being examined by a number of groups: professional museum 
organizations, professional education organizations, the public 
schoolsystems, institutions of higher education, andthe community 
at large (Museums for a New Century, 1984). 

"Art museum education departments are now faced with a 
broader and larger public than ever before — inside and outside the 
museum walls. Never have there been so many different and rapidly 
changing ideas about what art is. How do art museum educators 
meet this challenge most effectively?" (AAMD Education Meeting 
Proceedings, 1971). 

The above question, still current in every way, was asked in a 
survey distributed by the Association of Art Museum Directors in 
1971. The survey was followed by a conference of art museum 
educators in Cleveland, Ohio, that same year. Included in the 
published proceedings of that conference, the art museum educa- 
tor and the training of the professional art museum educator 
comprised an entire chapter. 

Although the AAMD conference proceedings stated that due to 
the "heterogeneous" nature of museum audiences, a single stan- 
dardized course of study for art museum educators was not fea- 
sible, it suggested guidelines for the selection of art museum 
education personnel. As to the size of the education staff, they 
recommended adequate personnel to implement an education 
department's mission and goals. 

The study observed that no individual museum educator should 
be expected to communicate effectively with all segments of the 
museum's audience. It added that any art museum educator should 
have a knowledge of art — especially that applicable to the mu- 
seum's collections — adequate to ensure "easy and accurate 
communication with those segments of the museum audience for 
which they are responsible." With regard to the training of the art 
museum educator, the proceedings report concluded that the lack 
of specific criteria did not mean that professional standards did not 
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apply, and compared the situation to that of humanities teachers 
from elementary school to graduate school level (AAMD Education 
Meeting Proceedings, 1971, pp. 25-28). 

The 1971 conference also made recommendations concerning 
the areas of educational opportunities provided by art museums. 
These included: teacher training, decentralized programs, alter- 
nate education, visual literacy (perceptual education), effective- 
ness of the group tour, art history, and studio classes. The final 
recommendation of the conference was that the art museum 
education department" ... draw staff from all spectra of community 
and professional life, not the exclusive art history person, but artists, 
community people of all ages, and others who offer an enrichment 
to the vitality of the department with a prime qualification that they 
be deeply involved with their students and subject." (AAMD, 1971, 
p. 35). It should be understood that the qualifications and requisite 
background training of the art museum educator should not be that 
broad. The skills and knowledge of the entire spectra of the 
community and professional life should instead be successfully 
incorporated in art museum education programming in a quality 
manner by the trained art museum educator. 


RECENT TRENDS, THOUGHTS, AND ATTITUDES ON ART 
MUSEUM EDUCATION AND ART MUSEUM EDUCATORS 


In their report, Museum Education: The Uncertain Profession 
(1986), Dr. Elliot Eisner and Dr. Stephen M. Dobbs cite aspects of 
art museum education which include the education and discipline 
background of the art museum educator. In summary they have 
stated that the education and discipline background of the art 
museum educator has not, historically, provided credibility for the 
art museum educator in the eyes of the art museum curatorial staff 
and administration, or in the professional art education community. 

What would be the ideal training and education of the art museum 
educator? A survey of the Education Committee of the Association 
of Art Museum Directors in 1986, asked the question, "What should 
constitute professional training and standards for art museum 
education staff?" One respondent observed that while knowledge 
of both art history and educational theory would benefit practically 
everyone, neither specialization should be required for every art 
museum educator. "Someone with a Ph.D. in educational develop- 
ment is not necessarily a good tour guide ... and an art historian is 
not necessarily the best author of object labels.” 

Another felt that at least a master's degree in art history should 
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be required, and that" ... the head of education should be trained 
indevelopmental psychology, learning theory, and evaluation tech- 
niques as well as the history of art." Studio art experience would be 
desirable, and an ideal course of study would be master's degrees 
in both art history and art education. A third respondent felt that the 
head of an art museum education department would require a 
doctorate in art history in order to wield the clout to play a dominant 
role in programming (AAMD, 1986). 

In an effort to find more effective ways for curators and educators 
to communicate with each other, Patterson Williams, a chairperson 
of the AAM Educator's Standing Professional Committee and 
Marsha Gallagher, a chairperson of the AAM Curator's Standing 
Professional Committee conducted a survey of 45 art museum 
educators and 45 art museum curators. Included in the curator's 
survey was the following question: "What skills, body of knowledge 
or other matter do you most often seek from educators?" The 
resulting list included: 


* Learning theories. How does the public learn? 

* Evaluative/research methodologies. 

* Information on how to popularize scholarly information and 
make it accessible to the public. 

* Feedback on the effectiveness of programming and labels. 

* Reliable research skills. 

* Willingness to learn specialized information from curators. 

* Knowledge of the general public. How do they approach muse- 
ums/exhibitions both generally and specifically. 

* Ability to integrate hands-on, tour, and lecture programs into 
the visual and historical content of an exhibition. 


Another question asked ..."In your opinion, what are the most 
important characteristics for a museum educator to have in the 
following areas: Knowledge." Responses included: 


* Broad general knowledge, not only of art history, but also of 
social history, politics, religious practices and beliefs. Knowl- 
edge cannot be-simply facts and figures ... an educator has to 
know how the information relates to the "big picture.” 

* A broad range of art history. 

* Academic knowledge relating to the collections. Familiar with 
the discipline of the museum (mentioned several times). 

* Minimum of an M.A. in the discipline of the museum. 

* Knowledge of higher and public education methods and pro- 
grams. 
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* Educational theory. 

* Theory in art education. 

* Theory and practice of touring techniques. 

* Child development and psychology. 

* How to conduct evaluations and how to use them to impiement 
change in future exhibitions. 

* Knowledge of evaluation techniques, measurable goals. One 
respondent added, "Maybe it would be better for educators to 
have served as curators at one time so they can know how little 
we know about humanity." 


A final question asked ... "In your opinion what are the most 
important characteristics for an educator to have in the following 
areas: Skills." Responses included: 


* Ability to see a work of art from the points of view of maker 
(crafts), artist (art), art historian. Ability to view these from 
varying levels of (audience) knowledge and experience. 

* Ability to work with educators at all levels from primary to 
university. 

* Organizational skills. Supervisory skills. 

* Teaching: teaching from objects. 

* Reliable research skills. 

* Writing skills for educational and publication purposes, and an 
awareness of the difference. 

* Broad general knowledge and the ability to be a "quick study." 

*Communication. Familiar with strategies and methods of 
communicating concepts to the public on introductory and ad- 
vanced levels. 

* Ability to convey information and at the same time elicit ques- 
tions. 

* Evaluate audience responses. 

* Ability to interpret information from a variety of approaches. 

* Ability to summarize. 

* Ability to communicate to a variety of audiences, ages, geo- 
graphical backgrounds. 


The J. Paul Getty Trust sponsored a joint meeting of twenty-five 
art museum educators representing the American Association of 
Museum Education Committee and the National Art Education 
Association Museum Education Division in Denver, Colorado, in 
November of 1987. Career development for art museum education 
professionals was a major topic of the Denver conference. Employ- 
ing a consensus without compromise approach to developing 
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statements regarding art museum education, the issue of career 
development was divided into entry level education/skills, and 
career enrichment/maturation. 

The twenty-five educators who attended the meeting represent- 

ing art museums of every size, public, private, and university, and 
the entire nation geographically, came to consensus on entry level 
education and skills of the art museum educator. The summary 
report stated: 
“The combination of, and specific depth of, these particular knowl- 
edges and skills will be individually determined by art museum 
education supervisors to provide flexibility necessary to hire apro- 
priate individuals for specific jobs." 


A. Art museum educators must be committed to teaching from 
the object, demonstrate competency as a teacher and: 
1, possess a Master's degree level of competency or the 
equivalent, in one or more of the following art-related 
. fields: 
. aesthetics 
. art criticism 
. art education 
. art history 
. humanities 
. Studio arts 
2. in addition, art museum educators must demonstrate 
competency in the following education fields: 
a. developmental psychology 
b. museum application of learning theory 
c. philosophy of education 
d. research and evaluation 
e. teaching and learning theory 
B. Effective art museum educators must also possess the fol- 
lowing skills: 
1. communication skills: 
a. written 
b. verbal 
2. creative thinking skills 
3. managerial skills with the ability to: 
a. analyze and evaluate 
b. manage time 
c. plan and organize 
d. promote and advocate 
e 
i 
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. supervise effectively 
take considered risks 
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A RATIONALE FOR A MASTERS DEGREE IN ART MUSEUM 
EDUCATION AND THE MASTERY OF NEEDED COMPETEN- 
CIES 


The numerous published and unpublished studies, surveys, and 
professional meetings on art museum education would support the 
generalization that art museum education is finding a base for its 
content and form. Art museum education methodologies now 
involve differing research, teaching, and evaluation roles as well as 
new strategies for planning museum education programming. These 
changes suggest three major headings under which the education 
of the art museum educator can be discussed: 1) art history; 2) art 
education; and 3) research to include writing, development and 
implementation of art related programming and materials. 


1) Art History 

The art museum educator must be able to interpret works of art 
from the following perspectives: type and form, media and technol- 
ogy, artisan, function, context, and audience (this should include 
both the audience for which the object was intended and the current 
viewing audience). Like the art historian, the art museum educator 
must possess the following major competencies: recognition and 
identification of works of art; perception of the formal qualities of 
works of art; perception of formal relationships among works which 
comprise a style; use of information not available from the work of 
art iself (means of production, patronage, purpose, etc.); relation of 
the work of art to its culture; formation of judgments about quality 
and importance, including its influence on other works of art; the use 
of precise language to describe and analyze form and content. Like 
both the professional art historian and the professional educator, 
the art museum educator must be able to interpret and teach these 
aspects of a work of art fromthe factual, analytical, speculative, and 
evaluative points of view (Hamblen, 1984). 


2) Art Education 

The art museum educator is usually expected to be well qualified 
in understanding the organization and curriculum content of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and to have a better grasp of a 
wider range of art history than curators of specific collections. On 
the other hand, the museum educator might lack the art historical 
depth of some of the curators. The average art museum educator 
is expected to complement the work of school art educators in the 
areas of art history, art criticism, aesthetics, and in developing 
curriculum related study materials in these areas. The art museum 
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educator offers training to and collaborates with educators at all 
grade levels and from many academic disciplines. The art museum 
educator works with large groups of children and adults who often 
have no preliminary preparation. 


3) Research, writing, development and implementation of art re- 
lated programs and materials 

The art museum educator in addition to direct teaching, might 
serve as a key resource person in the planning, development, and 
evaluation of instructional materials for use both in the museum and 
in the schools. The art museum educator is often involved in the 
development of programs within and outside the museum in the 
following areas: classes for both youth and adult audiences; lec- 
tures; symposia; films; gallery talks, outreach programs; commu- 
nity, school, state, regional, and national meetings; writing of gallery 
guides for both the permanent collections and temporary exhibi- 
tions; docent recruitment and training. One need only read job 
announcements for art museum educators to realize the wide range 
of knowledge and skills expected of the professional. 


AMODEL FOR AMASTER OF ARTS DEGREE IN ART MUSEUM 
EDUCATION 


Starting with the assumption that the potential content for the 
education of the art museum educator is vastly expanded, the 
academic content for educating the art museum educator may be 
developed 1) by referring to the competencies needed to perform 
the job(s), the needs, attitudes, and preferences of the job market 
and the art museum directors who are in the position to hire, and 2) 
by giving emphasis to those areas of skills and expertise which have 
been identified by professionals in the art museum, institutions of 
higher education, and the community, and which can be obtained 
through the study of existing bodies of knowledge. Emphasis 
should be placed on visual study and the development of critical 
skills, including form-making activities; art history; theories of learn- 
ing and evaluation in the visual arts and education; and a significant 
application component through both course work and internship. 
The identified skills, competencies, and job market needs as 
related to the profession of art museum educator would indicate that 
a graduate course of study in the content areas of art/art history/ 
cultural history and education/art education is needed for specific 
preparation in the field. To provide this specific training or degree 
program, an institution of higher education would need to have 
quality faculty, courses of study, and degree programs at the 
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graduate level in the content areas of art history, art education, 
education (curriculum and instruction, developmental psychology, 
special education), philosophy (aesthetics), and studio art. 
Adesireable degree program at the graduate levelin art museum 
education might be comprised of a master of arts in art history with 
an educational specialists degree. Such a degree program would 
consist of 60 hours of study over two academic years (four semes- 
ters), one summer, and an academic year internship. The program 
of study would build on a thirty hour M.A. in the history of art anda 
thirty hour education specialist degree in education with an empha- 
sis in art education. Of the thirty hour education specialist degree, 
ten hours would be devoted to an academic year internship and 
thesis. Ideally, the student entering such a program would be 
required to possess eighteen hours of art history at the undergradu- 
ate level, ten hours of a foreign language, and hold a Bachelor's 
degree in an area such as studio art, art history, art education, 
general education, humanities, history, cultural history, or liberal 
arts and sciences. ) 
A breakdown of such a degree program might look something like 
this: 


Art History Education/Art Education 
semester | 6 hours 3 hours 
semester II 9 hours 3 hours 

Summer | 
3 hours 3 hours 
semester Ill 9 hours 3 hours 
semester IV 3 hours 9 hours 


[51 credit hours through formal course work] 
Internship: 1 academic year = 6 hours credit art education/education 
3 hours credit thesis 


Specifically required courses for a 60 hour Masters in Art Museum 
Education Degree might include: 


* six to nine hours in the theory and practice of art such as the 
history of art criticism, seminar on iconography, art history theory 
and practice, methods and materials East and West, seminar on art 
museum techniques. 

* six to nine hours of Western Art History such as art of the early 
Middle Ages inthe West, the Renaissance, American painting and 
sculpture, Northern Renaissance masters. 

* six to nine hours of Oriental/Asian Art History such as Art of 
Buddhism, Early Chinese art, Japanese painting, Japanese prints, 
the art of Southeast Asia. 
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* six hours of graduate research seminars, such as tribal arts, 
seminar in European art, seminar in Asian art, and directed read- 
ings. 

* nine to twelve hours in art education curriculum and develop- 
ment, history and philosophy of art education, art museums and 
schools, artistic learning and development, teaching aesthetics, 
teaching criticism, and other aspects of art education pedagogy. 

* six to nine hours in education psychology and research, such 
as advanced educational psychology, statistics, introduction to 
educational research, and education of the exceptional child. 

* six to nine hours in curriculum and instruction including courses 
such as specialist research, selecting curriculum content, and the 
internship. 

* The course of study would be completed with the academic 
year internship and thesis. 


Such a model degree program would allow student entry from a 
variety of academic disciplines and would allow the student com- 
pleting the program to pursue the Ph.D. in art history, art education, 
and/or education. 

There are currently approximately twenty colleges and universi- 
ties nation-wide which offer diploma, certificate, and degree pro- 
grams at the graduate level in museum studies and museum 
education. These programs range from a low of thirty hours to a high 
of fifty-two hours. The University of Southern California offers a sixty 
hour degree program in art museum studies and the Bank Street 
College of Education offers a fifty-two hour degree in museum 
education with a special audiences focus. None of these programs, 
however, are designed specifically to train the art museum educa- 
tor, especially with a significant graduate level art history compo- 
nent. The model presented includes a 6 hour academic year 
internship and three hours of thesis which brings the formal course 
work to sixty hours. 

Though not officially stated at this time, the art museum directors 
affiliated with the Association of Art Museum Directors as well as 
professional art museum educators as represented by the EDCOM 
membership of the American Association of Museums and the 
Museum Education Division of the National Art Education Associa- 
tion, support a background and education for art museum educa- 
tors that is content-specific, with a depth that would ensure the 
excellence of their work and contributions to the institution. A 
competency of subject matter in the history of art, breadth and depth 
of content-related studies with a significant art museum internship 
of at least one year would be the preferred background for the art 
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museum educator. 

At this point an academic model for educating the art museum 
educator has been presented — a systemic model which is based 
on a definition of requisite skills and knowledge as indicated by art 
museum professionals and professional art educators. But what 
about education opportunities for those art museum educators 
already in the field? Career models or mid-career training and 
professional growth opportunities were investigated by a National 
Art Education Association Museum Education Division Task Force 
inanunpublished report. Training of the Art Museum Educator: Mid- 
Career Training. 

This task force report, chaired by Miriam Springuel of the 
Smithsonian Institution's SITES program, presented twenty-five 
American and thirteen Canadian mid-career training programs, all 
of which indicate that the training available is not specifically 
oriented to art museum educators. 

The Denver art museum educators meeting reached consensus 
on those growth opportunities for art museum educators which 
would sustain growth and challenge in the practice of art museum 
education. They should include: 


A. Measurable achievements in academic development 
1. contributions to the written body of professional knowledge 
2. course work in related academic fields 
3. research 
4. teaching 
B. Administrative development with involvement in: 
1. strategic planning 
2. continued training in effective management practice 
3. progressive mastery of skills required as additional re— 
sponsibilities are assumed 
4. decision making beyond departmental responsibilities, 
affecting the direction of the organization. 


As professionals in their field, art museum educators interpret 
curatorial research for use by a variety of audiences. They maintain 
local, state, regional, and national professional profiles which they 
share with the museum. The art museum educator researchers and 
develops educational theories and methods appropriate for the 
individual museum of art and for a variety of audiences. They 
disseminate art historical and visual arts education research to 
other professionals in the museum, the community at large, and the 
professional community. 

The art museum educator should be involved in all aspects of 
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exhibition planning and curatorial meetings. The educators should 
collaborate in a significant manner with the curatorial staff of each 
exhibition and permanent collection installation to help realize the 
full potential and educational impact of works of art. 

In order to sustain an ideal relationship with other museum 
professionals, the art museum educator would possess significant 
credentials in the history of art; a strong background in education 
history and philosophy and more specifically the history and phi- 
losophy of art education. Other education department staff mem- 
bers could enrich the department by having expertise in learning 
styles as related to developmental psychology; the ability and skills 
to develop, implement, and evaluate quality teacher and docent 
training programs; the background and ability to write interpretive 
materials for both youth and adult audiences for both temporary 
exhibitions and permanent collections; and the ability to develop 
education programming for a variety of audiences in a variety of 
formats. This knowledge and these skills are essential if the art 
museum educator is to provide the leadership for all of the mu- 
seum's educational efforts. 
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DOCENTS IN ART 
MUSEUM EDUCATION 


SUE MCCOY 
Utah Museum of Fine Arts 


uring the past decade, discussions, surveys, and ar- 

ticles have pursued the question of the purpose and 

structure of education in the art museum. The role of the 

educator, educational goals for museums, the effect of 
museum education programs on various audiences, and the devel- 
opment of art museum education as a discipline have received 
attention from many quarters. As new challenges in art education 
emerge for the nation’s schools, art museum educators are also 
evaluating their educational resources and methodology. The se- 
lection, training, and evaluation of docents in the role of teacher, 
guide, interpreter, and museum enthusiast needs to be considered 
carefully if museums actively seek to fulfill educational needs in 
alignment with accepted professional educational theory and prac- 
tice. This is not to say that educational practice in the art museum 
setting is or should be the same as educational practice in a 
classroom or studio. The implication for art museums is that those 
who serve as learning facilitators, and who are often volunteers, 
should recognize the needs and abilities of varied audiences in 
order to help visitors develop visual skills and thoughtful interaction 
with art objects. The museum education volunteer should be 
offered para-professional skills and attitudes in order to serve 
effectively. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF VOLUNTEERS IN ART MUSEUM 
EDUCATION 


During the 19th century, most art museums were not considered 
places for the general public, but were primarily private collections. 
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Entry fees were charged, and curatorial or research staff members 
gave lecture tours for educated visitors. At the beginning of the 20th 
century, a dialogue began regarding the aesthetic, social, and 
educational aspects of the museum. Benjamin Ives Gilman, Secre- 
tary of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, (1893-1925) set art 
museums in America on the educational path by advocating the 
docent (teaching) role of the museum, jointly with the gardant 
(preservation) and monstrant (exhibition) roles (Gilman, Museum 
Education Anthology, pp. 148-62). Gilman saw for this docent role 
a constraint for interpretation and appreciation of the work of art, 
that being to discover the artist's intention. Another restriction was 
his belief that only adults were fully capable of experiencing the 
work of art appropriately. Gilman's emphasis on teaching methods 
in the museum included: focusing on the object itself rather than 
lecturing on historical information alone, and directly addressing the 
questions of visitors. He suggested that the part-time volunteer 
docents should also be productive laborers with the working public 
who visited the art museum. The purposeful instruction of visitors to 
the art museum began when Gilman introduced volunteer guides, 
called docents, to The Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 1907. 

John Cotton Dana, founder and Director of the Newark Museum 
(1909-29), proposed that the work of art should be valued as a Social 
document, a carrier of ideas and information. This attitude, that the 
objects themselves communicated meaning and a perspective to 
life, more strongly supported the idea that art museums had a 
responsibility to educate people about the collections. Some art 
collections were also owned by public institutions, and the obliga- 
tion to make them accessible to their public "owners" was another 
motivating factor in education. 

During the 19th century, museums were less conscious of their 
potential role as public educators. Museums were often private, and 
located within universities, where scholars and lecturers gave infor- 
mation to a restricted audience. The leading role played in public 
museum education by American art museums was noted and 
followed by European museums in the early 20th century. As more 
art museums came into being, the training of docents was often the 
first educational program developed. The academic lecture, used 
by museum curatorial staff, guest scholars, and experts, became 
the usual method of addressing the public, whether on a tour of the 
museum or Seated in the galleries. The visitors, of course, were an 
educated adult public. Gradually, the public schools began to use 
museums for ‘field trips'. No tour guides or museum teachers were 
offered for children, for their lectures were not appropriate and there 
were no alternative educational methods available in the museum. 
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School teachers shared whatever knowledge they had, or simply 
walked students through galleries. As educational philosophy rec- 
ognized the benefits to students of first-hand exposure to museum 
resources, school groups gradually became one of the largest 
museum audiences by mid-century. The museums responded by 
developing special tours and programs and by training volunteers 
to work with children. The availability of a volunteer force evolved 
during the early 20th century in America, when most educated 
women were not employed and were aware of the growing social 
consciousness in urban areas. Women of all ages began to seek 
volunteer roles in many public arenas, adding to their own education 
as they did so. By mid-century, volunteerism was firmly entrenched 
in all aspects of American society, and continues to serve many 
areas of need. 

The variety of educational and outreach programs in art muse- 
ums and the increasing numbers of art museum visitors since 1960 
have also led to increased numbers of docents in service. Art 
museums have been leaders in museum docent training, and by 
1971, art museum volunteers represented 67% of art museum 
workers (Newsom and Silver, 1978). In America during the 1970's 
many smaller art museums began to emerge and grow, imitating the 
educational structure of leading art museums, including the devel- 
opment of docent groups. Presently, most art museums indicate 
further growth in educational programs and volunteer groups, 
although the financing available for art museum education is less 
than in 1980. 

Most art museums offer guided tours to both school groups and 
the general public led by volunteer docents. Some large museums 
and university affiliated museums offer specialized tours or lectures 
conducted by docents with advanced degrees or areas of speciali- 
zation. Such tours are available upon request only, and are offered 
to special interest groups or university classes. The total number of 
tours offered is usually controlled by the museum education office, 
where the scheduling of the docents is also handled. Similar lecture 
tours are offered to the public at regularly scheduled times. Docents 
who present art history lectures or adult tours are expected to have 
accurate information and the ability to present the collection or 
exhibition in a scholarly manner. 


WHAT IS A DOCENT? 


The term 'docent' derives from the Latin docere, meaning to teach. 
Still not a widely known term, "docent" also means an academic 
lecturer, notonthe regular faculty of a university. However, the 1987 
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Second Edition of The Random House Dictionary of the English 
Language includes this definition: "a person who is a knowledgable 
guide, especially one who conducts visitors through a museum and 
delivers acommentary onthe exhibitions.” This definition obviously 
derives from the conception of all museum tours as lectures, or 
"walk and talk" tours. Museum teaching, which requires greater 
interactive skills, is presently being emphasized in art museum 
education. At this writing, it is reasonable to suggest that museum 
teaching is done by very few docents in any art museum, while most 
are still delivering commentaries. 

The use of interactive teaching techniques better serves the 
variety of museum audiences, and most often fills aneed for sound 
art educational practice for public school visitors. As art education 
becomes more structured within school curricula, art museum 
educators and docents will seek to give their collections appropriate 
meaning for students. Presently there is such a movement for art 
curriculum change in America, supported by private foundations 
and government arts agencies. Whether local schools will pursue 
such change remains to be seen. The tradition of academic re- 
search in art museums is still reflected in staff or docent lectures on 
specific subjects. 

In actual practice, those performing the function of docents may 
be from any or all of the following groups: paid museum education 
staff; other professional museum staff, i.e., curators, directors; 
museum education volunteers; museum guards; public school 
teachers with their students, from all levels including universities; 
public school student interns (usually secondary to university level), 
or the artists themselves. As individuals view the world through the 
bias of personal training, experience, and interest, so will their 
commentaries on art reflect that view. The carefully controlled 
interpretation envisioned by Gilman does not exist in many muse- 
ums today. However, for many visitors, learning in art museums 
occurs in a variety of ways, most of which have little to do with 
listening to lectures. The ways people learn in museums from 
exhibitions or objects is a current topic of research. The effective 
museum docent must be trained to work with a variety of audiences 
and understand learning as an interactive process. Museum liter- 
acy has been well defined as the competancy to draw upon the 
museum's collections in purposeful and independent ways, in 
addition to being visually literate when interpreting the artworks 
(Stapp, 1984). Museum literacy is possible for those having skills in 
the visual, aesthetic, and historical aspects of art. Docents should 
certainly comprise a museum literate audience, able to assist 
others in becoming museum literate. The preparation and training 
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of docents combined with their ability to know and meet the needs 
of the audience determines the quality of the visitor's educational 
experience on a guided tour. Docent preparation necessarily in- 
cludes knowledge in art and cultural history, the museum's collec- 
tions, the perception of art, how people learn in museums, and 
museum literacy. All of these areas are the expertise of the 
professional art museum educator. 

Art museum education departments offer volunteer docents the 
opportunity for personal education and growth, as well as a variety 
of personal challenges. These rewards are attractive to a particular 
segment of the population who are accustomed to providing volun- 
teer service in the community and to seeking new learning experi- 
ences. Museum volunteers may conduct tours, visit school class- 
rooms, staff experience’ galleries, operate audiovisual equipment, 
present gallery talks, assist in developing new programs, conduct 
evaluations of programs or participate in many other aspects of art 
museum education. Many education departments recognize the 
volunteer docent corps as the museum's most dedicated adult 
audience. Such an audience of educated museum volunteers 
strengthens the museum's role inthe community, and attracts other 
volunteers. Enthusiasm for the art museum as an important com- 
munity cultural center and resource is another benefit of such 
volunteers for the museum. The feeling of sharing effort with the 
Staff, the reward of growing knowledge and skills, and the attitude 
of public service are all valuable public relations factors. 

Such positive expectations from any volunteer group can only be 
realized when the museum maintains high standards and goals for 
volunteer service. Negative experiences with volunteer docents 
have caused many museums to consider dropping the program 
altogether, in favor of staff guided tours or aggressive teacher 
training programs to encourage schoolteachers in using the mu- 
seum with students. In the United States, the financial situation of 
most art museums does not allow them to employ enough educa- 
tional staff members to instruct the public on a daily basis. Even 
well-endowed museums having between six and twelve educa- 
tional administrators continue to depend on volunteer docents for 
the instruction of the greater audience, which is usually schoolchil- 
dren. One present exception to this is the J. Paul Getty Museum in 
Malibu, California, which employs about twenty-five part-time Gal- 
lery Teachers to conduct adult tours and give gallery talks, and uses 
volunteers only for ten-minute orientation talks to the general public 
throughout the day. All Getty school tours use the Museum's 
prepared self-guiding program and must be accompanied by one 
staff member. 
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As other community agencies also seek and use volunteers, art 
museums must compete for volunteers’ time and service. There are 
some potential volunteer source groups who might benefit from the 
learning opportunities and associations inthe art museum, perhaps 
serving as docents for target audiences. Although our society is 
changing rapidly, volunteerism continues to be a strength in most 
communities. The personal time available, accessibility of the 
museum, interest in art, and personal reward are ingredients that 
will determine the continuing availability of volunteers for art muse- 
ums. 


SELECTION OF DOCENTS 


An unpublished survey of 200 volunteers asked to rank their 
reasons for becoming docents showed the following priorities: a 
primary interest in learning more about art, working in the museum 
environment, developing personal communication skills, meeting 
others having similar interests and, as a lower priority, offering 
service to the community. Such priorities suggest the profile of the 
typical art museum volunteer docent: an upper-middle class, white 
female whose average age is 40-50; having education beyond high 
school, not currently employed full-time, but with teaching or other 
job experience, and a history of volunteerism in the community. 
Volunteers usually apply because they have friends involved in the 
museum already, or because the museum education program is 
known to them through other channels. Museums often make public 
announcements to attract new volunteers, and always advertise to 
the museum membership through publications. Some museums 
hold a public reception for anyone interested in learning about the 
docent program from other docents and staff. 

Because so many museum visitors are schoolchildren repre- 
senting all aspects of society, some art museums have tried to 
attract volunteer docents from other groups as role models in the 
museum: males, retired citizens, retired teachers, blacks, hispanic 
and other ethnic groups, high school and university students. Some 
of the problems encountered in these efforts involve scheduling 
docents during weekdays and mornings, offering extra docent 
training sessions at night, extra staff time needed for supervising 
student volunteers, and volunteer resistance to learning a new 
subject or teaching methods. Most museum educators admit they 
would welcome a wider variety of volunteer types, but have not 
found appropriate ways to locate or accommodate them. One 
method of encouraging broader involvement has been the creation 
of special educational programs, offered away from the museum, 
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nearer the audience, or on weekends in the museum. 

The role of the docent as the public face of the museum and as 
a visitor advocate is substantial. Public impressions of a museum 
may reflect visitors’ interaction with only one or two people, usually 
an information person, a guard, or a docent. These people also 
know most about the public using the museum. Personality and 
ability to meet the public are very important factors in selecting and 
training docents. Most museum educators insist on an application 
and screening process for docents, to insure that the volunteers’ 
expectations and capabilities are compatible with art museum 
education needs and goals. Very few art museum educators view 
docent groups as social groups, although friendships are made and 
occasional social events are held for docents. Many art museums 
in major urban areas are taking the lead in expecting docents to 
assume a para-professional attitude toward educational responsi- 
bilities. As art museum educators move toward strengthening a 
philosophy of learning inthe museum, the docents, as agents of that 
philosophy, must make a stronger commitment to improving their 
skills. Such an attitude effectively screens out volunteer applicants 
who are bringing biased or pre-conceived notions of the docent's 
role in the art museum. 

Some art museum educators are trying to select applicants with 
prior work experience, noting that such volunteers take their com- 
mitment more seriously and have a better understanding of job 
performance. Still, most museums tend to accept all applicants, 
perhaps feeling they cannot afford to be too selective in their 
community. Another reason for accepting all reasonable applicants 
is to nurture this interested adult audience. The danger in accepting 
all applicants is that if problems arise, there is no recourse for "firing" 
volunteers, a delicate matter at best. If applicants are screened, and 
the expectations are clearly stated, including evaluation methods, 
and requirements to be met, the museum staff will have set 
standards and a basis for handling future problems. In all museum 
education screening procedures, if the volunteer seems better 
suited to adifferent role in the museum, that is graciously suggested 
and immediately pursued through other museum departments. 
This system provides better use of volunteer expertise and allows 
opportunities to accept most volunteers who apply. Volunteers who 
are truly unsuited for their chosen task usually drop out or change. 

Most museum educators require applicants to complete a written 
application and have a personal interview. It is important that 
applicants understand the intent and professionalism of the mu- 
seum education department, and a personal interview prevents 
misunderstandings for both volunteers and museum staff. It is very 
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useful to gather personal information through a written application, 
and to observe how the applicant interacts with others in the 
interview. Because docents must communicate well, both verbally 
and with empathy for visitors, the interview can present an oppor- 
tunity to notice speaking ability, grammar, vocabulary, voice quality, 
and body language. A strong docent program can offer real life- 
enhancing possibilities for those honestly seeking new goals and 
intellectual stimulation. Many outstanding docents achieved their 
skills because the program provided real support for their needs in 
the beginning. If questions arise about the suitability of the person 
for the task, references should be contacted. 

During the interview, the expectations should be clearly stated 
and understood, including any costs borne by the docent. Most 
museums have no budget for training programs, and must assess 
fees from the docents. A positive effect is that the volunteers value 
the training more when their money is invested in it. Generally, mu- 
seums waive the fees for those unable to pay, usually through 
docent ‘scholarships’, offered tactfully without application when 
indicated. Most museums also require docents to be active mem- 
bers of the museum's membership organization. 


VOLUNTEER DOCENT TRAINING AND EVALUATION 


As mentioned earlier, art museum education has something to offer 
volunteers, and probably more effort is expended in training volun- 
teer docents than in many other activities of the museum. However, 
more is expected in return as well. Usually art museums with annual 
visitor attendance of 100,000 or more expect volunteers to partici- 
pate in one or more years of training and commit to a minimum 
docent service of two years. The average training course in such 
museums requires fourto six hours weekly from Septemberthrough 
May, and includes art history lectures by curators and visiting 
scholars, and instruction by education staff in tour techniques and 
use of the collections. The traditional training of volunteer docents 
prepared them for lecturing in the old university style rather than the 
Socratic method. Many museums continue to support this teaching 
method, some unwittingly, by training docents through exclusive 
use of the lecture method. To ensure the use of interactive teaching 
skills with various visitor groups, it is essential to model these skills 
during the training period, and require demonstration of their use in 
evaluations. 

Realizing that docents are different in their innate abilities, drive, 
and willingness to learn specific teaching skills, Charles Bleick 
suggested that "minimum acceptable standards, or specific mas- 
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tery levels, must be adopted and used as assessment criteria in the 
program." (Bleick, 1979.p. 156). This study of docent competancies 
and their relationship to docent training as evaluated by docents 
and staff members of 84 American art museums showed that 
"... Many of the needs represented by the highest ranking compet- 
ancies in the category are seldom addressed in the traditional 
volunteer docent program. This study showed that abilities to help 
the child feel comfortable in the museum and combinations of 
abilities to help the docent make judgments regarding the presen- 
tation of the material require attention, and at the very least, special 
training” (Bleick, 1979, p. 3). 

The printed materials used in training courses include major art 
history texts used in universities, usually Art Through the Ages by 
Gardner, selected articles from journals or other publications, and 
materials prepared in-house by the education department and 
curatorial staff. Due to the varieties of museum size, audience type, 
programs, location, and other factors, standardized materials are 
difficult to use without adaptation. Museums have freely shared 
their materials among themselves, and that has had a strengthen- 
ing effect on docent training programs across the nation. 

Evaluation through testing, observation of tours and giving 
specific presentations is usual during the first year of docent training 
Evaluating volunteers is most difficult when expectations have not 
been set forth. Museum educators should establish a priority list of 
goals for docent training, and use it during training and evaluation 
procedures. It is interesting that several museum educators inter- 
viewed for this article indicated a strong shift to 'teaching skills' as 
their top priority in docent training, although art history content runs 
a close second. Training for teaching skills includes not only 
techniques for interaction with people, but the understanding of 
various learning styles for audiences in the museum setting and the 
specific needs and interests of audiences (Grinder, McCoy 1985. 
pp. 90-114). 

Excellence in museum teaching, by docents or staff, should 
include at least the following ideal characteristics: 


Exhibiting enthusiasm for the museum and for art 

Teaching from the art objects themselves 

Responding directly to visitors interests, being a good listener 

Understanding of and sensitivity to visitors’ abilities and needs 
for learning 

Actively engaging visitors’ intellects 

Modeling the visual and intellectual skills for expert consideration 
of artworks 
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Offering opportunities for visitors to practice these skills 

Giving selective information, articulately, at appropriate levels of 

understanding 

Acting as facilitators for the museum experience and art encoun- 

ters ‘ 

Behaving as a co-learner, being open to new insights from 

visitors 

Using a variety of teaching techniques: asking questions, giving 

information, leading discussions, encouraging visitors to dis- 

cover new meanings 
These characteristics reflect the best in pedagogy, and are afew of 
those selected by a group of art museum educators as relevant 
master teaching characteristics during the 1987 Denver Meeting of 
twenty-five art museum educators, "Museum Educators on Mu- 
seum Education." The participants, from the United States and 
Canada, had extensive experience in the discipline. Master teach- 
ing is "the art of drawing an audience out and bringing them to anew 
level of understanding. The act of museum teaching includes 
teaching strategies, audience, information, all linked by the object" 
(The Denver Meeting, 1987). For these qualities to be encouraged 
and evaluated in docents, they must be modeled during training 
sessions by either a docent or staff person identified as a 'master 
teacher’. The underlying concepts of teaching must be understood, 
such as ways to conduct discussions. 

Itseems that most docents are evaluated only during the training 
year, and fewer museums follow through with a provisional year, 
during which teaching skills and art knowledge are continually 
developed. The training year evaluation practices vary from sketchy 
to severe. The purpose of evaluation is positive, intended to 
encourage, redirect, andimprove the skills of the trainee. The tactful 
attitude and ability of the evaluator, whether docent or staff, is 
important in establishing evaluation practices as positive or nega- 
tive. There have been horror stories of docent evaluators bringing 
trainees to tears and resignation. The evaluation of active docents 
onacontinuing basis is seldom carried out inpractice. There seems 
to be a sense of unjustifiable threat when education staff members 
attempt to critique and evaluate docents after several years of 
service, unless there is a precedent. "Observation of discrepencies 
between actual and desired levels of achievement ... could be one 
of the best indications for need of modifications to the existing 
docent training program" (Bleick, 1979, p. 154). 

One possibility for introducing evaluation practices is to initiate 
evaluation at all levels, including the docent trainers, active do- 
cents, and trainees. "The docent trainer must first become a model 
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of self-evaluation whom the docents can emulate. Strategies should 
be introduced to reduce threat and embarrassment during evalu- 
ation, and docents should be encouraged to join in the setting of 
criteria for evaluating all stages of their learning" (Flanders, Mu- 
seum Education Anthology, 1984. p. 192.). 

Another positive approach is to encourage and develop peer 
docent evaluation programs under the direction of the museum 
educator, with selected docents offering small group training. 
Regular evaluations can be carried out by docents for each other, 
but this peer docent activity should be established during the 
training year for best continuing results. Some staff educators find 
that building continuous evaluation and critique into the training 
year makes future evaluating easier, for the expectation is estab- 
lished among the docents. Initiating tour ‘auditing’ of docents by 
their peers, perhaps in small teams of two or four, with critical 
discussions about the good and bad aspects can succeed in 
museums of any size. Many docents carry small tape recorders on 
their own tours, for personal critique. This is especially helpful, for 
it is difficult to recall visitor questions and responses. Some muse- 
ums use video taping of docents for both evaluation and training. 
This can be intimidating for many volunteers and should be intro- 
duced carefully. Some video docent training films are available from 
The National Gallery of Art and The Archer M. Huntington Art 
Gallery, University of Texas at Austin. 

Following the basic training for docents, many museums con- 
tinue active doceni training, or on-going training. This allows for 
continued knowledge and skill development, and hopefully, pre- 
vents docents from getting stale in their approaches. Docent corps 
leaders should be invited to collaborate with the education staff in 
planning and assessing active training needs. Active docent com- 
mittees often organize and present advanced, or on-going training 
with staff assistance. In addition, there are usually regular meetings 
of active docents with guest speakers, curatorial or education staff 
presentations. 

Some museums with extensive collections also offer advanced 
training in specific areas, such as American Decorative Arts, 
Classical Greek Vases, French Painting of the 19th Century, andso 
on. Another year is usually required for research, attending lectures 
and meeting with curators in the selected area. Fairly stringent 
evaluations are carried through at this level, for these docents 
usually offer public adult lectures in addition to leading tour groups. 
There is a strong expectation that docents giving adult lectures in 
well-defined studies will have completed at least three years of art 
history study and research, either with museum curators or in a 
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university. Usually, advanced and specific training carries a title for 
the docent, such as Gallery Lecturer, Museum Teacher, Master 
Docent, etc. Such a variety of docent titles are used throughout the 
country that it is not possible to identify the level of training by the 
nomenclature. , 

Other types of training may include preparation for service in 
special outreach programs: presenting programs in school class- 
rooms, offering teacher inservice programs and conducting or 
supervising special activities in the museum. To take advantage of 
the different capabilities of education volunteers, many museums 
offer some of these options for training and service: 

1. The teacher-lecturer for in-depth adult programs, 

2. The museum teacher for specific schoo! programs, trained in 
teaching techniques and able to relate tour objectives to curriculum 
needs, 

3. The docent-at-large who answers questions from drop-in 
visitors, and gives information about the museum, 

4. The tour guide for large groups, possibly tourists, who intro- 
duces highlights of the collection in a fairly short time, 

5. The all-around museum teacher who conducts tours for 
groups of all ages, 

6. The docent trained for special exhibitions, tours or lectures, 

7. The docent trained to assist special audiences, perhaps ina 
second language, or signing. 

Following the training year, there is a minimal service expecta- 
tion, usually that docents serve as guides one-half day weekly (one 
or two tours) and also attend any on-going training or monthly 
meetings. Some museums expect a certain number of tours be 
given during the school year. The average number of tours in either 
case is about 40 per docent per year. Art museum docents have an 
unusually long tenure, which indicates the service and on-going 
learning continues to be rewarding for them. Even in programs 
existing for the past twenty years, there are usually some of the 
original volunteers still on hand, while the average length of service 
is ten years. In most programs existing for ten years, the average 
length of service is seven years. This can be positive if the docents 
actually improve their skills and knowledge with enthusiasm, but 
hazardous if docents skip training meetings and ‘coast’ on their 
previous experience. Awards for outstanding service or leadership, 
acknowledgment of exceptional time given, and for exhibiting 
outstanding museum teaching skills are important for docent mo- 
rale. Simple verbal or written recognition is often sufficient, but 
some museums present pins or certificates. It is a good idea to 
emphasize special recognition and awards for those who truly 
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deserve it, rather than giving everyone the same recognition from 
year to year. Recognition is a motivational factor for personal 
improvement, and can energize even long-term active docents. 
The method of scheduling docents for tours varies with the 
museum's needs. Tours can be scheduled through the museum 
education office, and a staff person or docent can call the docent list 
to find someone available. Tours can be posted on a bulletin board, 
and docents asked to sign up first, to keep calling to a minimum. 
Docents may choose a day to be available each week, and 
automatically plan to conduct one or two tours that day. Docents can 
be organized into daily teams, with a chairperson to be sure all tours 
that day have guides. If docents are trained for different areas of the 
museum or for different age groups and types of tours, they are 
usually scheduled as requested, via telephone. Some museums 
expect docents to come ona regularly scheduled day, whether they 
are scheduled to guide a group or not, in order to stay current with 
the exhibitions orto audit other tours as part of the on-going training. 
The number of visitors on a given tour varies from five to thirty, 
but the optimum numberis no more than twelve to fifteen visitors per 
docent. This encourages the docent to have individual interaction 
with visitors, and to allow everyone to see easily. Large groups of 
children are sometimes difficult to manage effectively, but it is not 
uncommon for one docent to lead a group of thirty students. Larger 
adult groups are often necessary for special exhibitions, in which 
case docents may conduct lecture tours and answer questions. 


DOCENT ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 


The administration of a docent program is usually handled directly 
by the museum educator or other full- or part-time educational staff 
person. However, some museums had docent programs before a 
museum educator was hired, and these often were carried on by the 
volunteers themselves. Many smaller museums without staff edu- 
cators continue to depend on volunteers. The volunteer administra- 
tor may be accountable to a curator or the director, and often has 
complete control over docent selection, training, evaluation and 
programming. Volunteer administrators have had notable success 
and have been given respect for their efforts, often becoming the 
first staff members in growing museum education departments. If 
the docent program is self-administered for anumber of years, itcan 
be difficult to make sudden changes in training, standards, and 
practice. In some cases, the hiring of a professional museum 
educator has polarized the docents and staff. It can take several 
years to move an all-volunteer program from autonomy to coopera- 
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tion with a professional staff educator. Effective educational pro- 
grams must be administered by a staff person or volunteer in total 
collaboration with the goals of the museum. It is easy for the small 
museum staff to feel grateful that the volunteers are willing to 
operate their own docent program, but fail to recognize the potential 
hazards of volunteer autonomy and self-directed goals. 

The entire effort of museum education staff and volunteers 
should be to serve the stated professional goals of the museum. 
Standards, expectations, evaluation, and accountability are inte- 
grated in professional attitudes. The smallest museum can estab- 
lish professional attitudes for the benefit of future growth, and 
certainly as a basis for requesting outside funding, the life-blood of 
small museums. And, unfortunately, the size of amusuem does not 
necessarily determine the professional attitudes of staff members 
toward each other or the volunteers. Mutual respect and collabora- 
tion are the hallmarks of excellence in management, and while most 
museum staff outside the education department acknowledge the 
contribution of docents, few are willing to accept volunteers as para- 
professionals in their work, even when they have proved them- 
selves worthy. 

Docent groups have frequently been founded by community 
groups with a commitment to service, such as the Junior League. 
There is usually a specified period of time during which the organi- 
zation works with museum staff to organize, develop, and train 
volunteers for educational service. The first volunteers are usually 
members of the organization, who then assist in recruiting other 
volunteers. After the developmental period, the organization with- 
draws, leaving the structure in place for ongoing staff and volun- 
teers. 

Docent groups are organized in various ways, depending upon 
the staff, the type of volunteers and the needs of the museum for 
administrative assistance. Some groups prefer a structured organi- 
zation, with by-laws and elected officers, while others work best with 
appointed officers and a close liaison with museum education staff. 
Docent officers or steering committees are sometimes integrated 
with other museum volunteer groups to plan or exchange informa- 
tion. Usually, docent leaders are included in some education 
planning sessions for suggestions and to facilitate communication. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF DOCENTS IN MUSEUM EDUCATION: 
KUDOS AND CRITICISMS. 


For many museum goers, the docent-assisted visit provides a 
personalized contact that encourages individual questions. Also, 
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some people assimilate information more readily when they listen 
rather than read. Other advantages of the guided tour for some 
visitors include: feeling more comfortable in a group than alone, 
having directed learning experiences with exhibitions, or sharing 
docent enthusiasm about the art museum. School groups usually 
prefer a docent to direct student learning. The greatest potential for 
a docent-guided visit is for visitors to catch the enthusiasm of the 
docent as they learn to observe and think about artworks as the 
professional might. Such interaction is the basis for the truly exciting 
discoveries in art! The docent can direct visitors in such activities 
during the tour, offering appropriate information about artworks as 
necessary. When docents are skilled museum teachers, they use 
the best personal and instructional techniques to inform, involve, 
and excite visitors. Learning is a process of individual discovery, 
which each person experiences. If docents wish to be effective, they 
must recognize the various ways visitor learning occurs in the 
museum. The visual and verbal vocabulary, contextual meanings, 
and imaginative possibilities for exploring art can be disclosed in 
masterful ways by a skilled docent. The effect of interactive guiding 
is to involve the visitors in seeing, thinking, and discussing without 
boredom or passive standing. 

The lecture is still used in museums, and can also be a learning 
experience, particularly for adults who have experienced most 
formal learning by this method and who expect to learn that way. A 
lecture can be informative, entertaining, and enlightening. The 
lecture is best delivered to a seated audience, for the prevention of 
‘museum legs’, a temporary paralysis resulting from moving slowly 
and standing too long. 

Unfortunately, many docent tours cling to a tradition that is 
neither fish nor fowl, neither interactive nor entertaining, having no 
beginning or end, no theme or objective. The docent moves slowly 
from object to object, methodically and mechanically, describing 
and narrating who, when, or what, without concern for the visitors’ 
interest, caring or ability to understand. The pleasure of knowing 
what to notice, how to compare or contrast features, and other 
visual literacy skills may never be offered. Although the docent may 
be enthusiastic about the subject, this sort of tour occurs because 
docents feel they have lots of important information and want to 
share it. This irrational compulsion stems from the overload of 
information given to docents during their training period, and their 
readiness to absorb it. The basis for good teaching and delightful 
learning in museums is expressing interest in visitors’ questions, 
encouraging visitors’ own visual skills, and sharing selected infor- 
mationina manner appropriate to the group. Volunteer docents are 
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not the only people in museums who talk to visitors, nor are they 
always better or worse than curators, directors, paid staff, paid 
docents, or others. Insisting on standards of excellence in teaching 
methods, offering instruction in such methods, and defining those 
who can meet these standards as master museum teachers will 
help museums do a better job of meeting the needs of visitors who 
truly seek person-to-person learning experiences. Other docent 
volunteers will continue to serve in important roles as docents who 
guide, act as hosts, or conduct specified activities. 


WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD? 


The practical outlook for volunteer sources as well as funding 
sources for education staff is changing. There is considerable 
competition for financial support among non-profit institutions. 
Using marketing procedures to reach a wider audience or to build 
a continuing audience has become linked to both development and 
education in museums. The ‘blockbuster’ exhibition, attracting 
thousands of visitors ina short period of time, social events to attract 
young adults, and other types of museum-based programs require 
very different organizational and educational components. Large 
groups of visitors present problems in logistics, with volunteers 
sometimes being used as shepherds rather than as guides or 
teachers. The museum staff should establish cooperative guide- 
lines among departments of the museum regarding the use of 
volunteers, their training and supervision for special events. 

If schools increasingly use museums as learning resources, 
museums will require committed museum teachers to meet the 
visitor demand for well-defined learning experiences. Most class- 
room teachers are not yet sufficiently trained in visual art education 
or art history to conduct their own learning experiences within a 
museum. Working cooperatively with schools, well-trained docents 
and staff can provide a depth of knowledge and experience with 
original art objects that is not otherwise available in classrooms. 
Through teacher inservice training, museum educators can also 
help to create a museum literate audience who will serve as 
museum teachers for their own students. It is unlikely that museums 
will ever be able to devote the amount of time and effort for teacher 
training that exists for volunteer docenttraining. Ideally, pre-service 
(student) schoolteachers should receive a stronger background in 
the visual arts, better preparing them to use the art museum as a 
teaching resource. 

The current trend in museums to identify and define audiences 
helps educators design educational programs that are suitable or 
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audience specific. In general, art museum mission statements have 
included the goal of "serving the widest possible public." Inthe 1987 
Denver Meeting it was noted that such broad goals present art 
museum educators with the problems of inadequate resources and 
knowledge of demographics for planning. The demand for quantity 
education often conflicts with a desire for quality educational 
experience. The issues of accessibility to museums for the dis- 
abled, information for a varied society, outreach programs, the 
emphasis on school programs for building future audiences, as well 
as the community service aspects of museums present a tangled 
web for the art museum educator to ponder. One conclusion 
reached at the Denver Meeting was that audience identification, 
with targeted programs for specific audiences, is amore reasonable 
way to address educational development. Also, the need to apply 
and adapt existing research from other fields to museum education 
was addressed, as ameans forimproving educational methodology 
in the art museum. Such conclusions point strongly toward the 
responsible application of professional learning and teaching prin- 
ciples to carefully defined museum education activities. 

The art museum's responsibility for collecting, preserving, exhib- 
iting, and interpreting works of art includes responsibility to the 
public for accuracy of information presented in comprehensible 
ways that sensitively meet the needs of the specified audiences. 
Museums currently offer many learning multipliers, i.e., labels, 
handouts, guided tours, public lectures, catalogues, audiovisual 
programs, orientation galleries, acoustiguides, self-guides, games, 
and computerized information. The visitor may choose the most 
comfortable means, according to time and interest. The prepared 
material is carefully selected and organized, but also will assume a 
certain level of visitor knowledge orinterest. Many visitors feel most 
comfortable when areal person speaks with them and answers their 
questions on the spot. If docents are to be interpreters for any 
audiences in the art museum, docent selection, training, and 
evaluation needs to be directed toward professional educational 
theory and practice, albeit adapted for the museum setting. As 
many museums now see thier volunteer resources diminishing, can 
we anticipate finding qualified volunteers to serve inthe art museum 
in the future? If volunteers are not forthcoming, will museums be 
able to employ staff as museum teachers? 

At present, there are more and more demands in the community 
for volunteers, and the limited population that is available for 
volunteer service during week days is courted by many sources. As 
more adults in every community are employed, non-profit organiza- 
tions must compete for their financial assistance, the use of their 
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leisure time, their commitment to community service, and their 
desire for personal growth. Art museums fear their future sources 
for volunteers are "drying up" as more women return to work when 
children grow older, and the generation of volunteers so long 
depended upon are retiring.. The need to nurture a future audience 
for art museums, as well as to offer learning opportunities for 
interested adults, continues to place heavy educational demands 
on the museum staff, who depend on volunteers for help. 

In spite of dire expectations that the volunteer may disappear 
from our midst, there are still citizens willing to make time for a 
meaningful, educational commitment. Some of these groups are: 

1. Non-employed women, whose families are growing up, an 
educated group with leisure time during the week. This group has 
long been the museums' primary volunteer resource, and will 
probably diminish in number as more women return to careers 
rather than volunteer service. Their interest in art will survive, and 
they may become resources for special programs. 

2. Retired professionals, some art professionals or educators. 
Many professionals wish to learn about art, and this mid-life, post- 
career period presents an opportunity for new growth and new 
interests, long neglected. Today's retiree can bring a youthful 
attitude, sense of humor, and sharp intellect combined with career 
histories of working with people. Such volunteers desire and expect 
professional training, substantial information, critical evaluation of 
efforts, and will strive for excellence in both service and commit- 
ment. 

3. Employed people are often willing to assist during evenings 
or weekends, if suitable training times can be arranged. The level 
of their involvement depends upon the size of the museum and the 
audience. The may be greeters/hosts, sources of general informa- 
tion, or tour guides. 

4. Special interest volunteers from minority groups, bi-lingual 
volunteers, or those having abilities to assist the disabled in the 
museum. This group is really a sub-group of the three already 
mentioned. The difficulty in reaching these volunteers has led some 
museums to employ them for these specific services. 

This is not a list designed to bring a sigh of relief to museum 
educators, but one that reminds us that we still have resources, 
particularly if we are willing to make our training programs substan- 
tial and meaningful for the volunteer. Increased numbers of visitors 
to art museums during the past two decades reflect society's 
continuing interest in art and museums. Unfortunately, most public 
museums are feeling a money crunch that requires shortened 
hours, limited programs, and loss of professional staff. The issue of 
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paid docents, or part-time staff who serve as docents, can only be 
resolved by individual museums' financial resources. 

Some museums have already defined their audiences and 
limited the need for docents, thus requiring fewer volunteers. For 
example, public school groups may receive only an orientation, with 
teachers conducting their own tours, while adult groups may re- 
ceive a docent guided tour by appointment or through regular public 
tours scheduled. Other museums give school groups the priority of 
docent leadership, with only weekend public tours available. Out- 
reach programs may be conducted by paid staff rather than volun- 
teers. It is reasonable to establish higher expectations for a limited 
number of volunteers to serve as museum teachers for fewer 
people, or target audiences, than to continue to serve the "broadest 
possible audience" in hit-and-miss fashion. 

As art museum educators continue to define their discipline, 
establish goals for art education in museums, and suggest guide- 
lines for career preparation, it is certain that museum education 
priorities will adjust to current needs. Volunteer docents can con- 
tinue to be a major support group for museum education, and can 
also be professional in their skills. The initiative for establishing this 
quality for art museum education must come from the professional 
art museum educator. 
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THE ART OF 
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THE NATURE OF LEARNING 


ructured occur VisHOrS 
ned to classrooms or subject to grades. 
Instead they have the opportunity to explore and learn on their own. 
The art museum visitor is free to obtain information from a variety 
of sources: didactic labels, gallery guides, brochures, lecture pres- 
entations, recorded tours, or docent-guided tours. These stimuli are 
basic educational tools which museums use to communicate with 
their audience. But questions abound as to the quantity and quality 
of learning that is actually occurring during the museum visit. 
Since museum educators’ primary concerns center on effec- 
tively communicating with museum audiences, fromthe young child 
to the senior citizen, the on- n-going Sesicins e inthe Id of museum 


riences which incorps hi Seamer: are ce 
art museum ERSTE can Hee an exciting and stimulating way to 
connect with original objects. After all, contact with original works of 
art not only offers visitors the opportunity to acquire new information 
but also stimulates their visual awareness of the world aroundthem. 

Although objects and information are the foundation on which 
learning experiences are built, these fortifications alone do not 
provide a complete educational experience. Unless ideas and 
objects are related to the visitor's experiences, feelings, and imagi- 
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native skills, the objects and ideas alone will have little meaning for 
the museum visitor. Learning about original works of art, through a 
variety of teaching techniques, provides visitors the opportunity to 
evaluate, compare, and interpret information as well as to develop 
and explore personal feelings and sensitivities. This is why knowl- 
edge about how people learn and how best to communicate 
information to them is paramount in the planning and implementa- 
tion of these teaching techniques. 

Bonnie Pittman-Gelles, Associate Director for programs at the 
Seattle Art Museum, cites studies revealing that after 48 hours 
people remember only 10% of what they read, 20% of what they 
hear, 30% of what they see, and 90% of what they do.'This 
information increases one's understanding as to how complicated 
the process of learning and subsequently the act of teaching are. 
Not only are these processes complex, but we know from writings 
by such educators as Jean Piaget, John Dewey, Viktor Lowenfeld, 
Jerome Bruner, and others that the nature of learning is unique, 
differing from person to person, age to age, and involving a holistic 
combination of intellectual, social and psychological growth. Carl R. 
Rogers in his book, Freedom to Learn, states that educators 
should focus "... on the facilitation of learning — how, why, and 
when the student learns, and how learning seems and feels fromthe 
inside."? 


LEARNING STYLES 


A multitude of theories exist about learning styles based on studies 
of how people react to their environment. In'?939:' Viktor Lowenfeld, 
discovered, through a series of observations, the existence of visual 
and haptic learning types. These modes are the individual's means 
of perceiving and interpreting the environment. According to his 
studies haptic learners learn best from a hands-on approach that 
supplements the basic verbal and written skills addressed in the 
classroom. The haptic type also responds well to physical experi- 
ences involving the senses of taste, touch, and smell and tends to 
relate to the outside world subjectively and emotionally. The visual 
learner, onthe other hand, is essentially anobserver who becomes 
acquainted with the environment through the appearance of ob- 
jects. But the visual learner can also acquire knowledge through a 
combination of discussion, experiential, and hands-on activities. 
Obviously, not all people learn in the same way, and most 
people's style of learning does not belong to either of these 
extremes. Yet, despite these style differences, we do know that 
learning is a process which involves the activation of every individ- 
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ual's cognitive, affective, and psychomotor capabilities. According 
to learning theorists the cognitive domain involves thinking, reason- 
ing, and interpreting skills which focus on the conceptual ability to 
problem-solve. The’cognitive domain is the skill that the schools 
primarily focus on and strive to develop. This can be called the 
intellectual focus of learning as compared to the sensory and 
emotional aspects of perception. The affective domain centers on 
the emotional level of learning which involves a person's expression _ 
of feelings and attitudes. The affective domain involves the creative — 
ability to extrapolate from information original iniaginative ideas. 
The combination of the affective and cognitive domain can build 
toward a more complete understanding of the environment. The 
third category of learning centers on the motor/skill domain in which 
performance activities of some sort are used as a learning tool. | 
Understanding these skill domains and how they apply to educa- 
tional theory and development gives the museum educator a basis 
with which to prepare tour techniques that provide stimulating 
educational experiences in the museum. 

Jean Piaget theorized that children think and learn differently at ~ 
differentages»For example, a very young child focuses on sensory 
experiences and learns best through haptic and visual stimuli 
involving direct personal eXPENE NCE: parceniereyerer nent 
the child begins to process infc on ir 


way: By adolescence increased ae eeomcn of the cognitive 
domain gives young people the capability to analyze the relation- 
ships between facts and objects and to comprehend abstract 
concepts. John Dewey's learning through experience theory”in- 
volves the equal integration of the cognitive, the affective, and the 
psychomotor domains. "The experience ... is what happens when 
emotion and meaning come together as the result of some con- 
scious act on the part of the learner."* In other words, Dewey 
believes that knowledge, feeling, and will cannot be separated from 
one another in the learning experience, although one domain may 
dominate at certain times. Jerome Bruner's theory of learning based * 
onthe discovery method builds on Dewey's philosophy of experien- > 
tiallearning: "Humankind," Brunersays, "learns through insights, by 
rearranging or changing previous ideas, perceptions and experi- 
ences which lead to new thought patterns." ¢Bruner incorporates a 
Structure into the discovery process which includes contrasting and 
comparing information, participating in game-like activities, and 
solving problems. In this manner Bruner creates a process that 
involves students in all levels of learning. Another approach to 
learning which encourages a combination of cognitive and affective 
responses is Edmund Feldman's taxonomy of questions, a sequen- 
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tial classification system designed to activate problem solving and 
higher level thinking. Research into childdevelopment stresses that _ 
learning experiences that synthesize the skill domains offeraricher _ 
and more significant educational experience for the student. — 

Attention to the integration of learning functions, individual learn- 
ing styles, and experiences encouraging creative problem-solving 
has influenced museum educators to incorporate more active and 
experiential ways of learning into the museum environment. Today 
most museum education programs reflect the philosophy that 
"... Children learn best through participation, discovery and the 
stimulation of their natural curiosity.6"The emphasis [has moved] 
away fromthe 'walk and gawk tours forendless lines of mesmerized 
children ... "®towards an interactive learning approach involving a 
diversity of teaching techniques sensitive to individual learning 
styles. 


INTERACTIVE LEARNING 


Artmuseums are an ideal environment for experimentation. The 
broader multi-sensory approach to teaching in the museum can 
involve a variety of participatory activities focusing on creative 
drama, game playing, creative writing, and questioning strategies. 
In Education of Vision we are reminded that "a work of art is more 
than a pleasing arrangement of visual elements such as color, line, 
shape, texture and space. It is a symbolic form perceived by the 
senses that requires interpretation sensorally, intellectually, and 
emotionally."’ This interactive perceptual approach to looking at art 
is an ideal alternative to the purely didactic/lecture technique so 
often used in the art museum. 

"Arts Awareness," the first nationally known museum program to 
encourage students to respond creatively and personally to art, was 
introduced in the late 1960s by Philip Yenawine, then educator at 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. The program's objective was to 
make art more relevant to the lives of inner-city youths, from the 
young child to the adolescent. The students were asked to use 
words, movements, and sounds to describe works of art and to act 
out their feelings about the art. While this innovative program was 
taking shape at The Metropolitan Museum, Susan Sollins, curator 
of education at the Smithsonian's National Collection of Fine Arts, 
began to use improvisational teaching techniques, based on Viola 
Spolin's theatre games, as a vehicle for teaching in the gallery.® This 
program for children was an effort to counteract the sense of the 
museumas an austere and intimidating environment. Sollins wanted 
to provide an exciting educational experience for children through 
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the use of theatre games which introduced concepts of color, space, 
line, and form and encouraged the growth of perceptual skills. One 
improvisational technique called for each child.to find a shape ina 
painting, to show the shape to others in the group, to make the 
shape with their bodies, and finally to make the shape's sound. 
Through this physical exploration of shapes the abstract forms 
became more understandable to the children. 

Over the past twenty years museum educators have continued 
to develop and use participatory techniques as part of the teaching 
methodology in the museum. In developing these techniques 
museum educators have applied the theories supportive of experi- 
ential learning in the classroom to their own teaching strategies in 
the museum. The idea that learning can take place in a museum 
setting with well-planned, play-like participatory activities has its: 
basis in Jean Piaget's theory that children learn about their wo aie 
through play. Piaget outlined three categories of play that he 
believed influenced the child's cognitive development: practice ~ 
play, symbolic play, and games play. A child involved with practice 
play is usually caught up in an activity which is characterized by 
repetitive physical actions*without a definitive closure. The sheer 
pleasure of the activity engages the child's attention. In:symbolic ~ 
play children create a make believe situation in which they become ~ 
an object or another person through verbal and physical actions. .~ 
With game play children enter a more structured environment with ~ 
rules that direct their learning. Whether play takes the form of 
acting out improvisationally or participating in structured game-like 
activities, it works toward developing thinking and problem solving 
skills. Piaget noted that cognitive growth occurs through active’ 
learning, and that participation in art, drama, creative movement, * 
and music further stimulates abstract thinking. — 

Jerome Bruner has also written that children who play games 
have greater problem-solving abilities. He states, "Games go along 
way toward getting children to participate actively in the process of 
learning — as players rather than spectators."'° Bruner believes 
that in order for appropriate cognitive growth to take place, children 
should be taught in an environment filled with a variety of stimuli. 
Participating in art-related games involves students in various 
learning experiences or stimuli which develop the cognitive, affec- 
tive, and physical skills inherent to the goal of problem-solving. 
Games highlight and strengthen the theme or focus of the museum 
tour and teach art concepts in a pleasurable and stimulating way. 
Bruner notes that for human beings learning occurs more naturally 
when information is introduced through play-like activities. A pleas- 
urable educational environment reduces the pressures of learning 
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new material.'' Participatory activities also encourage the develop- 
ment of perceptual sensitivity, a quality that Viktor Lowenfeld cites 
as the primary objective of the educational process. The ability to 
feel, to perceive, and to respond is most important to the growth of 
a child's intellectual development. Lowenfeld believes that "the 
greater the awareness of all the senses, the greater will be the 
opportunity for learning."'2 
Donald Herberholz and Kay Alexander in their manual Develop- 
ing Artistic and Perceptual Awareness delineate three sequential 
exercises which increase students’ perceptual awareness. The first 
step requires perceiving and remembering in detail thoughts and 
_ feelings that were part of an experience. This activity requires the 
use of one's sensory skills in exploring and focusing on the environ- 
ment. Awareness can be heightened through concentration on 
movement, sounds, colors, or feelings related to a specific event or 
object. The second stage develops awareness through active 
experience. This asks that the student recalls how a specific 
experience felt. In other words, what was it like to touch an object, 
to visit an art museum, orto look closely at the thick red brush stroke — 
in the painting. The third process in developing perceptual aware- 
ness requires that the student becomes the object or feeling that 
has already been explored in detail. For example, acting out or 
physicalizing how an outdoor sculpture might react to the scorching 
August sun can help to develop empathy with the object itself. 
According to these authors, involvement in the kinds of activities 
which direct and exercise perceptive abilities encourages students 
to actively explore and interact with their environment. Basic to 
learning is the development of the senses through observation, 
experiential and empathetic methods. John Dewey's theory of 
"learning by doing" also reinforces teaching techniques which 
involve the museum visitor's mental, physical and emotional re-' 
sponses to works of art. "Dewey placed a great deal of value onthe 
creati expression and response."’? Active learning 
encourages children to become completely involved with a work of 
art. They look at it, they focus on it and they respond to it. "Such an 
involvement allows children to ‘climb inside’ the painting or sculp- 
ture."'4 In this way the world of pretending and imagining opens 
doors to understanding. 


PARTICIPATORY APPROACHES TO LEARNING 


Creative Drama 
Perceptual and participatory approaches to learning, improvisa- 
tional theatre games, and arts awareness activities are terms which 
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refer collectively to creative drama, a process oriented method 
which guides participants to act out and reflect upon their experi- 
ences. Creative drama used as a teaching tool is easily adaptable 
to the museum setting. Informal drama activities which focus on 
looking, improved communication and imaginative and analytical 
thought may include warm-up games, sensory awareness exer- 
cises, problem-solving approaches, rhythm and movement activi- 
ties, story dramatization, and pantomime. 

Warm-up activities involving movement and looking exercises as 
well as open-ended questions without right or wrong answers can 
quiet an active group, activate a quiet group and stimulate powers 
of observation and concentration, thereby preparing visitors to look 
at a work of art. Many warm-up activities used in the museum have 
been adapted from theatre games that actors/actresses use as 
warm-up techniques. One warm-up activity that focuses visitors’ 
attention and exercises their observation skills is a type of memory 
game in.which visitors are asked to briefly look at and study a work 
of art. The group then turns away from the object and each person 
is asked to name something they saw (colors, figures, shapes) 
without repeating what someone else said. An appropriate warm-up 
activity at the beginning of a tour will invite more confident and 
imaginative responses during the tour. 

Sensory awareness exercises allow participants to explore their 
environment utilizing their sense of seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tasting, and feeling to heighten their ability to perceive outside 
information. Texture or "feelie" bags filled with objects that replicate 
textures or shapes within a painting can be used to satisfy tactile 
needs, particularly those of a young child. Playing the after image 
game in which the group focuses briefly (a slow count of ten) ona 
large, primary colored shape in a work of art and then moves their 
eyes to a blank wall produces an after glow of complementary color. 
This activity naturally introduces the topic of primary and comple- 
mentary colors. Identifying smells, tastes, and sounds in a work of 
art or painting a picture in sound encourages students to collect 
information while using their imagination. 

Problem-solving through role playing activities involves visitors 
in exploring and seeking answers to new ideas and concepts. Story 
dramatization and pantomime activities involve participants in act- 
ing out stories from works of art interms of setting, characterization, 
and plot. A story dramatization activity that encourages creative 
problem-solving involves recreating a scene within a painting with 
each person in the group assuming the posture and gesture of a 
figure in the scene and matching the appropriate dialogue to the - 
figure. A member of the group takes the role of a reporter who 
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interviews each person in the living tableau asking "who, what, 
where, when, and why?" The finale for this activity can be a sharing 
of ideas between the characters in the painting and the reporter, 
resulting in a "headline" for the story dramatization. Role-playing is 
also involved in another interview technique in which students 
assume the role of a person in a portrait painting or figurative 
sculpture. Questions from other students asking "Who are you?", 
"How old are you?", "Where are you from?" will help develop and 
explore cultural and historical awareness. 

Rhythm and movement games involving the exploration and 
imitation of shapes through body movement encourage visitors to 
express their feelings with body language instead of words. For 
example, negative and positive space as well as the difference 
between open and closed compositions can be defined through an 
activity which asks the visitors to explore space while imagining 
themselves in a box that becomes small and then expands. Match- 
ing movements to the colors and sounds within a work of art also 
initiates creative exploration through body language. 

These kinds of activities should be purposeful and challenging 
teaching tools that correlate to the objects themselves and empha- 
size the tour's thematic approach. Creative dramais a teaching tool 
that clarifies abstract concepts through dramatic game-like activi- 
ties fostering problem-solving skills, group cooperation, and pleas- 
ureable learning. Creative drama inthe art museum offers students 
the opportunity to explore the intellectual, emotional, and physical 
processes that give birth to a work of art. 


Storytelling 


Storytelling is another activity which can be part of the participatory 
interactive approach to teaching in the museum. Storytelling, as a 
teaching process, lends itself well to an art museum setting, for it 
can be used to dramatize a work of art as well as to compare and 
contrast historical and cultural periods. Sharing a story brings a 
group into acommunal experience of sounds, rhythms, moods, and 
images. Both cognitive and affective skills are increased through 
storytelling. A child's ability to listen and to follow a sequential 
pattern of events is‘enhanced with storytelling, and these skills will 
improve a child's reading comprehension and vocabulary profi- 
ciency. Aresearch project at New York University elaborates on this 
data by reporting that when children are involved in activities such 
as listening, discussing, and play acting, their verbal skills benefit."° 
Storytelling also stimulates a child's visual imagination through the 
evocation of feelings and attitudes. Margaret and Raymond Di 
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Blasio, in an article in Museum Education Rounatable discuss 
museum storytelling within the cultural context of the Minneapolis 
Institute of Art Viking exhibition.'® In this article they stressed 
specific principles of museum storytelling which make this activity 
a successful and educational experience. The authors state that all 
stories should contain a balance of dramatic entertainment and 
factually correct information and should be short enough in scope 
inorder notto tax the audience's attentiveness. The visual language 
of a story ought to be powerful enough to evoke strong images inthe 
mind's eye. These visualizations can then be compared and con- 
nected to the actual works of art. Good storytelling will usually 
encourage an emotional response from the listener. Supportive 
data reveals that positive exposure to the fine arts and humanities 
is bolstered through affective involvement. On both the cognitive 
and affective level storytelling can promote an audience's under- 
standing of different cultures, times, and places as well as an 
appreciation of their own cultural heritage. 


Creative Writing 

Creative writing is a teaching tool well suited to the museum setting. 
Just as artists express themselves through paint, students can use 
words to paint images and ideas. Giving form to ideas inspires 
creative thinking and problem solving, and written expression 
enhances a student's vocabulary and reading skills. Creating word 
images not only helps students to focus on a work of art but 
encourages the leap from the abstract to the concrete. By exploring 
art works through language arts activities students can begin to 
interpret and clarify images and ideas which can often seem 
perplexing and intimidating. Discussion of the art, its method, and 
meaning, should be examined prior to individual or group activities. 
Word-gathering activities by the students encourage a creative 
environment in which they can explore and develop ideas. These 
words can be used to create poetry descriptive of sights, sounds, 
smells, and textures within a work of art, or words can express an 
emotional response to a work of art as well as explore relationships 
between art objects. Examining the vocabulary related to the 
language of a specific period or painting exemplifies how art is a 
cultural record of a specific time and place. Whether students are 
writing poems, descriptive sentences, or essay-like paragraphs, 
the language arts activity activates the creative process and en- 
hances the group's perceptual skills. Sharing their creations at the 
conclusion of the writing activity impresses upon the group how 
individuals perceive differently and how this uniqueness is naturally 
evident in the variety of artistic styles represented in the museum. 
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Self-motivated Games 

Self-motivated learning games, a type of independent looking 
activity, gives museum visitors the opportunity to explore on their 
own. This participatory approach to learning is based on the 
premise that learning occurs when the learner is directly involved in 
activities that allow personal discovery of answers and interpreta- 
tions of ideas, and concepts.'’ The game format can utilize data- 
retrieval sheets or instructional booklets which describe specific 
project-directed activities in the museum. These activities can 
include treasure hunts in which specific objects and details are 
found, exploration of concepts including elements and principles of 
design, involvement in data-gathering for comparing and contrast- 
ing images and ideas, and drawing exercises aimed at enhancing 
the looking experience. Self-motivated learning games challenge 
visitors to observe, to analyze, to interpret, to evaluate and to 
discover concepts on their own. 


Hands-on 

The manipulative, hands-on activity is a teaching tool that focuses 
and lengthens a learning experience. Materials and objects which 
can be touched illuminate learning objectives, activate the senses, 
and satisfy the human need to touch. This hands-on approach helps 
the visitor transfer abstract concepts into concrete information. The 
chosen materials forthe hands-on activity should relate to the tour's 
educational goals. Handling objects allows for multisensory discov- 
eries which increases understanding by clarifying difficult concepts, 
and gives visitors first-hand experience with a process such as 
painting or weaving. The nature of this kind of involvement moves 
beyond mental and emotional responses into the physical realm of 
the haptic experience, an important aid in understanding the com- 
plex visual character of an art object. 


Inquiry Method 

The inquiry method is another teaching technique that enables 
museum visitors to be active participants in the learning process. 
How and what students learn is often determined by the types of 
questions that are used and by the sequence in which the questions 
are asked. Questioning is a teaching strategy which encourages 
focusing, reasoning, hypothesizing, and evaluating. This approach 
moves beyond the repetition and description of facts towards the 
awareness and clarification of meaning and in doing so works as 
another model for talking about art. There are basically four classi- 
fications of questions that can be placed into a sequence which will 
stimulate higher level thinking. 
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Memory questions focus on the recognition, recall, or review of 
information that has been taught. This type of question relates to 
concrete ideas and facts thatcanbe seen, identified, or defined, and 
is the most effective at the beginning of a tour to establish what is 
known or at the end of the tour as closure. Example: What do you 
see inthis painting? What do you remember about Abstract Expres- 
sionism? 

Convergent questioning is an inquiry method used to focus on 
specific answers involving the organization, comparison, and asso- 
ciation of certain facts. This type of question can be used to help 
visitors analyze and translate information into their own words or 
use information in a new way. Example: What is the difference 
between these two paintings? Both memory and convergent ques- 
tions require correct answers. The best phrased questions will 
encourage a variety of "right" answers. 

Divergent questioning is a broader-based methodology that 
encourages open-ended and creative responses that do not require 
right answers. This style of inquiry allows the visitor to elaborate on 
an idea by thinking creatively about it. Example: Why do you think 
the artist painted this? 

Judgmental or evaluation questions help a group form opinions 
and develop reasons supportive of their beliefs and preferences. 
Evaluation involves the visitor in affective responses by encourag- 
ing an awareness and a sharing of feelings. Example: Which of 
these two paintings makes you feel sad? Why? 

Educator Edmund Feldman describes this type of organized 
questioning as a critical thinking process which initiates interactive 
learning rather than passive learning. Feldman's inquiry technique 
involves the description of what one sees, the analysis of relation- 
ships, the interpretation of information, and the evaluation of the 
work as successful or not.'®? Benjamin Bloom expands the catego- 
ries but uses similar techniques designed to stimulate critical 
looking and thinking. His classification of six types of questions 
takes students through a process of higher level thinking based on: 
1. Knowledge/memory — describing, recalling information 
2. Comprehension/interpretation — discovering relationships 
3. Application of information — solving a problem based on the 

identification of an issue 
4. Analysis — organizing, classifying knowledge 
5. Synthesis — solving a problem requiring creative thinking 
6. Evaluation — making a judgment based on previous knowledge 

Good questioning techniques also involve giving the individuals 
in the group an appropriate amount of time to respond. Allowing a 
wait time that is commensurate to the complexity of the information 
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being asked for will encourage more insightful ideas and discus- 
sions. 

Questions used in a structural sequence building on previous 
answers and leading from the simple (memory) to the complex 
(evaluation) helps visitors in looking, in making discoveries, in 
formulating and testing hypotheses, and in making comparisons 
and connections. This methodology introduces ideas, stimulates 
intellectual curiosity, motivates creative thinking, and encourages 
critical dialogue. 


TALKING ABOUT TYPE 


Sensors and Intuitors 
How and what is taught in the museum is, of course, dependent 
upon the type of visitor or group that is involved inthe museum tour. 
C. G. Jung, the Swiss physician-psychologist, developed a theory 
about psychological types that explains specific patterns in people's 
behavior and learning styles. He noted that individuals have a 
preference as to how they perceive their environment and as to how 
they analyze and evaluate their perceptions. Sensing and intuiting 
are the preceptive preferences which explain a person's attention 
to experiences. Sensing is the perception that digests the observ- 
able world through the senses. Intuition is the term applied to the 
perception of meanings and relationships through insight. Sensing 
types pay attention to facts and details that come from personal 
experience. Their interest in literal and concrete realities, perceived 
through the five senses, gives them the ability to see the world as 
itis. In contrast to the sensor, the intuitive type pays attention to the 
meaning behind the facts. This type enjoys the complexity of 
associations, abstractions, and theories. Their insight and active 
imaginations help them process experience and information.'® 
Inthe 1940's Isabel Briggs Myers and her mother Katherine C. 
Briggs collected data that explored type differences in academic 
aptitude and achievement and applied Jung's theory of psychologi- 
cal types to the practical aspects of teaching. Isabel Briggs Myers 
noted in a 1971 essay the importance in education of the choice 
between the two perceptive preferences, sensing and intuition. 


Sensing children are more interested in doing something, 
almost anything, with almost any tangible object, than in 
listening to what anyone is saying unless it has to do with action 
or adds something definite to their picture of the physical world. 
In contrast ... intuitive children ... tend to take a positive inter- 
est in language, spoken or written, and acquire a facility 
that ... enables them to state clearly and usefully to them- 
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selves the relationship and possibilities suggested by their 
intuition.2° 


Knowledge of these characteristics helps educators to understand 
motivation and learning within the educational process whether this 
process occurs in the classroom or the museum. 

A body of research examining how sensors and intuitors learn in 
an art museum does not exist at this time. What we do know from 
extensive research on learning types is that sensors are estimated 
to be between 65% to 75% of the general populace.?' These figures 
clearly communicate to museum educators that the majority of the 
visitors to an art museum are sensors. According to the research, 
people with a clear sensing preference need a sensory-rich envi- 
ronment in order to stimulate the learning process. Therefore, in 
order for sensors to more fully relate to works of art the museum visit 
must include more than just the usual visual encounter with the art. 
Sensors need to be anchored in the familiar before moving onto the 
unfamiliar. Leaps of imagination, basic to intuitors' perceiving 
abilities, can be difficult for sensors without proper grounding. 
Experience centers or discovery galleries with multisensory, hands- 
on activities that relate to an exhibition or collection are one answer 
to providing a grounding for the sensor. This type of orientation 
gallery introduces visitors to a variety of experiences and informa- 
tion which prepares them for looking at works of art. Within the 
museum tour itself hands-on activities, multisensory stimuli, and 
Creative dramatics can emphasize the practical application of 
information that will give the sensor a better chance to derive 
knowledge and pleasure from the museum visit. 


The Museum Audience 


Museum visitors differ in age as much as they differ in their reasons 
for visiting a museum. School groups from kindergarten classes 
through the senior high level are important museum audiences 
today. These student groups come to the museum on field trips 
which may or may not relate to classroom curriculum. In either 
instance the museum educator's goal is to make the tour as 
enjoyable, educational, and memorable as possible. 

Participatory tour techniques are perfect teaching methods for 
the kindergarten through elementary age child. Children from about 
six to eleven years of age benefit from the participative approach to 
teaching. Their imaginations are active, and they iearn best from 
sensory-related activities, haptic experiences, creative drama tech- 
niques such as role-playing, storytelling, creative movement, and 
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discovery methods involving self-motivated activities and guided 
questioning. 

Early adolescence, from about fourteen to eighteen years of age, 
is probably the most difficult group to teach in the museum. Their 
behavior is often unpredictable, and they do not want to appear 
different from their peers. Material should be presented in such a 
manner that it is relevant to students’ interests and lives. Discussion 
and comparison of social and cultural practices from one time 
period to another can capture a teenager's interest. These young 
adults are developing their abilities to think in abstract terms and to 
make connections between ideas and concepts. Structured pro- 
grams can be balanced with co-operative activities incorporating 
problem-solving, self-motivated, discovery-type opportunities. Stimu- 
lating these students’ interest with divergent questioning, role-play- 
ing, and haptic activities is also a refreshing change from the lecture 
approach. When and if questioning strategies or participatory 
techniques are used, the museum guide should be careful to 
choose activities that do not make the students feel inadequate or 
foolish. ° 

Adults respond well to tours which incorporate a certain amount 
of lecture and discussion into the museum visit. However, adults, 
who often are lectured to, appreciate an interactive approach to 
learning and will usually react favorably to well-chosen participatory 
activities. Discussions relevant to the adults' life experiences, 
questions based on the taxonomy of higher level thinking, creative 
writing, hands-on materials, and improvisational teaching tech- 
niques can all be useful in changing the pace of the tour and in 
introducing or elaborating on a new or difficult concept. 


THE STATE OF THE ART 


No matter the age, the learning style or perception type of the 
museum visitor, interactive, participatory approaches to museum 
teaching will help in strengthening the visitor's visual perception. 
This ability to perceive and understand works of art is developed 
through teaching methods that encourage looking, feeling, ques- 
tioning, and discovering new relationships among ideas and ob- 
jects. An environment which encourages the development of an 
individual's intellectual and emotional responses also fosters crea- 
tivity. Museum educators can reinforce this balance through well 
planned interpretive programs. The open-ended approach to edu- 
cation that invites students to become directly involved in the 
process of learning through personal discovery and creative activity 
is tailor-made for the museum experience. This approach to teach- 
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ing helps visitors of all ages to feel at home in an art museum and 
encourages continual life-long learning related to the arts and 
cultures of our world. 
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TEACHING CRITICISM 
IN MUSEUMS 


ROBERT WILLIAM OTT 
Pennsylvania State University 


nvolvement in the act of criticism in museums is involvement 
with becoming aware of, and formulating, feelings and per- 
ceptions about art works. An art education based upon art 
works in museums provides an essential component to educa- 
tion—the realization that art is knowledge. This may be 
accomplished by utilizing a theory of criticism known as Thought 
Watching and Image Watching, for in this theory, which is only one 
of the many theories available to art educators, art as knowledge 
provides a means towards understanding the reflections and 
expressions of civilization. Art, and the artistic expressions and 
conceptions inherent in works of art, reveal to students many of the 
world's greatest thoughts as mindful contributions to society. 

Such concepts need sensitive teaching through, and by means 
of, asystem of art education which provides a positive atmosphere 
forcriticism inthe museum. "It is through education that preferences 
may be released, languages learned, intelligences developed, 
perspectives opened, possibilities disclosed" (Greene, 1988). 
Teaching criticism in museums provides these possibilities for art 
education by assisting students who are developing and learning to 
make perceptions to comprehend that art works express the most 
profound beliefs and the most cherished values of civilization. 

Art taught in the context of museum collections reflects both the 
intrinsic aesthetic values of the artwork andthe intelligent preferences 
of students who are learning about it, but art in museums also 
reflects the social and cultural conditions of society as well. Art 
provides a record of civilization through illuminating the essential 
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artistic ideas and expressions that have served to celebrate and 
continue to reflect the joy and pain of living. To learn to understand 
the ideas and the inspirations that affect civilization and to recognize 
artistic ideas as major contributions to society, requires active and 
not passive participation with art. Such active participation with art 
is within the possibilities of guiding students while teaching criticism 
in museums. 

The museum and the art classroom, however, are not the same 
setting for teaching art. Effective teachers realize that a museum 
gallery is not a studio art classroom, and it should definitely not be 
treated as a lecture hall. Although the difference between museum 
galleries where art is exhibited and school classrooms where 
students often learn about and practice art becomes blurred at 
times, museums are where viewers or learners contemplate and 
refiect upon art. Some museums contain lecture halls, classrooms 
and even major art schools with a variety of art studios, but these 
settings are secondary to the main values inherent in teaching 
criticism in museums. Teaching criticism is accomplished with 
original works of art inthe galleries of museums where the powerful 
impact of an original work of art makes museum education unique. 

Criticism is found in many forms in art and in many differing art 
education settings, but the relationship of criticism in museums to 
the art studio classroom requires a selective teaching system. Such 
a system, as related in this chapter, provides for a means of 
assimilating responses to art and art interpretations. As one of 
several systems available to art educators, it is based upon the 
belief that students who produce art in the art classroom do this best 
whenever they are guided by viewing and interpretative experiences 
of criticism in museums. Museums, as educational settings for 
teaching art criticism, thus become essential to art education, for art 
works provide the basic art knowledge which is possessed in the 
museum and expressed in the art classroom. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CRITICISM AND MUSEUM 
EDUCATION 


The relationship of the art museum to the art school, as well as the 
relationship of the museum experience in criticism with the art 
classroom, has historical precedence within the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, The Royal College of Art in London, and in the museum 
education achievements of Thomas Munro atthe Cleveland Museum 
of Art in the United States. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum and the Royal College of Art 
epitomize the very foundations of art school and art museum 
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relationships and are "the classics" of art criticism and art production. 
The art museun/vart school configuration that these two institutions 
present is the very model of the relationship such institutions of art 
have in society. In these settings the art production in the studio is 
combined with the study of art works housed within the museum. 
The foundations for this form of art education of art school training, 
public education inthe arts, and of scholarship and connoisseurship 
in art were laid there. In addition, one of the largest art libraries inthe 
world is a part of the monumental study collection of the museum 
which also houses, nearby, the home offices of the famous Rhodes 
Scholarships. "Such an enterprise has also had direct influence 
upon the foundations of art education in the United States" (Ott, 
1983). 

The Victoria and Albert Museum and the Royal College of Art 
have more recently promoted criticism and interpretation of art as 
a key objective of the museum and the art school. The development 
of the connoisseur or student of art has once again taken a central 
position within the museum. 

Traditions are built uponin this museum configuration, but it does 
not take long to discover the corridor in the museum designed and 
crafted by the art students of Henry Cole (1808-1882), first director 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum. This corridor and staircase 
served students as they moved directly from studio programs in art 
into the galleries of the museum. The art school accounts of Cole, 
who was also the chief executive director of the Great Exhibition of 
1851 and was directly responsible for developing the Victoria and 
Albert Museum so that it affected all levels of society, reveals studio 
as well as connoisseur educational relationships between the art 
school and the art museum. Cole related these concerns in early 
documents when he remarked that: 


the museum is intended to be used, and to the utmost extent, 
consistent with the preservation of the articles: and not only 
used physically, but to be taken about and lectured upon. For 
my own part, | venture to think that unless museums and 
galleries are made subservient to purposes of education, they 
dwindle into very sleepy and useless institutions (Cole, 1853). 


Cole considered the museum an active teaching institution which 
had useful, suggestive, and direct links to the art studio. His early 
premises about museum education serve as a model for active 
learning in museums and have influenced museum policies and 
operations. Museums became something other than passive 
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Storehouses in which curators were the only people to establish 
authority. After Cole, museums were considered educational insti- 
tutions, and although this happened in England, the concept was 
directly transposed to the United States. Cole's brother, Charles, 
continued this premise when he served in 1870 on the organizing 
committee for the Metropolitan Museum of Art. American musuems 
such asthe Metropolitan, as well as other pre-eminent U.S. museums 
which have gained world recognition, were modeled after European 
museums. 


If one is looking for an American equivalent of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, it can only be the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York, although this vast empire, established at a time 
when the Victoria and Albert was suffering from severe 
growing pains, is perhaps best regarded as a museum stew, 
with the British Museum, National Gallery and Victoria and 
Albert Museum as its ingredients, and well stirred (Hudson, 
1987). 


Much later in the United States, Thomas Munro (1901-1973) 
developed a theory of art appreciation which he practiced for over 
three decades at the Cleveland Museum of Art. In his writings, 
Thomas Munro defined the role of art and the museum educator as 
mediator, catalyst, and teacher. Fromthe time of his early work with 
John Dewey at the Barnes Foundation in Philadelphia, to his 
founding of the American Society for Aesthetics in 1942, Thomas 
Munro worked to establish a model for art museum education which 
was based upon perceiving and responding to works of art in the 
museum. 

Munro's art education programs at the Cleveland Museum 
emphasized individuals perceiving the details andthe subtle qualities 
in complex works of art and realizing the organizational elements in 
the museum's art works. Little historical information about the art 
objects concerned Munro. He believed that art history was a subject 
that was best covered outside the museum. Time spent in the 
gallery, in Munro's viewpoint, was best spent when concerned with 
an undistracted process for individual viewing. Munro related that, 
"the museum's particular opportunity lies in utilizing the works of 
art — both originals and reproductions — which are at hand within 
its walls" (Munro, 1952). 

The manner in which Munro utilized works of art in the collection 
of the museumwas a process inwhich looking at art, making mental 
notes about art, sketching art for future use inthe studio, and talking 
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about art within a critical inquiry format was undertaken. Munro was 
not an advocate of creative expression in the museum, but he was 
a major proponent of aesthetic education in the museum. "Original 
or new to Munro meant new to the history of art or the history of 
western civilization, but not new to the student's creativity or 
standards of educational development" (Ott, 1987). 

Art teachers and the teaching of art and criticism in museums 
were of primary importance to Thomas Munro. He believed that 
effective art teachers motivated students to see good works of art. 
Good works of art for Munro included those which did not necessarily 
gain immediate popular appeal, but were recognized as artistic and 
aesthetic achievements within the history of art. The issue of the 
content of art education and the need to teach art effectively was 
stated by Smith when he related that, "The problem or challenge or 
opportunity becomes, how do we introduce children to the best 
influences? Long ago Munro protested that children will come into 
contact with only very limited and obvious imagery unless teachers 
lead them to the highest quality" (Smith, 1985). 

A definite system for education about art was necessary in 
Munro's plan, in order to teach students from works of arts. Such a 
system was intended to bring about a vocabulary of signs and 
symbols, essential to understanding the ideas behind works of art. 
Munro's system, known as aesthetic morphology, concerned itself 
with basic stages in the process of individual learning from art. 
Aesthetic morphology was analytical in nature and relied upon 
sensory preception, association, and the context of the work of art 
to bring about effective art criticism. 

The backgrounds for the practice of art criticism in museums 
from the Victoria and Albert Museum and the Royal College of Art 
programs established by Henry Cole and the more recent work of 
Thomas Munro at the Cleveland Museum, provide a precedent for 
practicing a process of art criticism which welcomes art works as an 
essential part of the active experiences of art education. 


ARTWORKS AND CRITICISM 


Objects of significance are saved in museums We save the 
things that we care about, but the objects in the collections of 
museums are merely that — just objects. Artworks such as those in 
the collections of museums, regardless of the monetary value that 
society has placed upon them, serve to remind us of the ideas that 
inspired these objects. In so doing we learn and are also inspired 
through art. 

It is this knowledge, as seen in art objects in the museum, from 
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which eloquence in thought and expression can be derived. It is 
possible to find representative examples of art in even the smallest 
museum which will serve to assist students in participating in the act 
of criticism and discovering individual connections between their 
personal modes of thinking and the aesthetic values of mankind. 

The activity of criticism in museums does not end with formal 
education. Students often discover that an art education outside 
and after school is particularly meaningful as they turn to the 
museum for sources of knowledge, inspirations, and even 
aspirations. Art education during the school ages, however, provides 
the foundation to teach the lessons of art available in museums. 
There are several systems of art criticism available to teach towards 
such forms of education. 


CRITICISM THEORIES IN ART EDUCATION 


The forms and theories of art criticism most utilized in art education 
are those which encourage methods of qualitative inquiry about art. 
Art educators seek methods in which students learn to question 
information and to approach learning about works of artin acreative 
and active manner. Thus criticism in art education tends to avoid 
instruction based upon factual knowledge or activity which serve 
only to test students’ abilities at recall. 

Theories of art criticism that have educational implications contain 
steps, stages, or phases for delineating a system for learners to 
engage in the activity of criticizing works of art. Such steps are 
designed for teachers to apply to classroom situations as a format 
for a well planned and organized method of art criticism. Mittler 
(1986) views art criticism as a "search strategy, or a way of looking" 
at works of art to gain information about them. Feldman (1970) 
identifies the classic four stages of criticism as "description, formal 
analysis, interpretation, and evaluation or judgement." Almost a 
decade later Feldman's four stages continued to be considered as 
the standard of criticism in art education. 

Differing approaches to art criticism that went beyond the Feldman 
theory and that influenced art educators began to appear in the late 
seventies and early eighties. Chapman estabished a criticism 
system composed of "inductive, deductive, emphatic, and interac- 
tive" responses. (Chapman, 1978). Parsons uses five stages and 
references to these as "favoritism, beauty and realism, expressive- 
ness, style and form, and autonomy." (Parsons, 1987). 

These prominent theories approach the problem of leaners 
understanding artworks, and most found closure in the process of 
criticism which enabled learners to understand judgements about 
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art. Few, if any, found the process continuous or linked to the act 
of production. All follow, in one way or another a philosophical 
standard which was used as a base for the value of criticism in art 
education. Emotions, the context, artistic and aesthetic intentions, 
and ideals or moral values were often the criteria used to develop 
these theories in art criticism. 

Anin-depth analysis of art criticism theories and the philosophical 
origins of such theories is not possible in this chapter, but a basic 
overview for understanding the purpose of art criticism can be 
determined when considering the four world views for theories of art 
criticism as "mechanistic criticism, organistic criticism, formalistic 
criticism, and contextualistic criticism" (Pepper, 1946). Under these 
principles art criticism theory is developed because of interests in 
individual feelings and sensory inputs as in mechanistic criticism; 
the coherence of artworks as in organistic criticism; beliefs in 
universal truths or ideals as in formalistic criticism; standards for 
providing the total context for a work of art and the viewing process 
as in contextualistic criticism. 

To teach criticism in museums and to cause active participation 
with studio and school programs should be a consideration essential 
to art criticism in art education. Nothing can compete with the 
richness of an original work of art, but the world's greatest 
masterpieces cannot always be studied at a museum _ in the 
immediate neighborhood. Perhaps there may not be a museum or 
a gallery, in the formal sense of the term, within a particular region, 
but such limitations do not prevent the study of art as a natural 
relationship between the perception of original works of art, critical 
thinking about actual works of art, and the creative production of art. 
Objects within the community that contain aesthetic meanings and 
artistic ideas are rich sources and reference points for learning 
about the process of criticism. These canbe taught by asystemthat 
expands upon classic criticism theories in art education yet embraces 
the individual's system of knowing through learning from all the 
senses as in mechanistic criticism; is coherent as in organistic 
Criticism; introduces universal knowledge about art as in formalistic 
Criticism; and considers the context of the art, the individual, and the 
museum as in contextualistic criticism. 


CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION 


When students are exposed to original works of art, these objects 
serve to challenge their powers of observation and offer knowledge 
which enables further creative efforts in art. The visually oriented 
world becomes an active element of the art classroom through 
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perception, analysis, imagination, and the expression, production, 
or the making of art in the art classroom. Observation is one of the 
fundamental elements of inquiry in both the scientific and the artistic 
world. Students who observe art in galleries and museums are 
engaged in a form of artistic inquiry which is essential in art 
education. 

A systematic process for teaching observation, critical thinking, 
or artistic inquiry is anecessary element in art education. Inthe past, 
many students looked at art in museums only as an aide to problem 
solving in studio art. Enrichment was a key phrase employed by art 
educators who considered art in museums as supplemental to 
learning, and so knowledge from art was sometimes ignored or 
eliminated. There was always the high cost of transportation to the 
museum or the school schedule itself that was used as an excuse 
to prohibit museum education. 

The process of relating the perceptions and understandings 
about art to the making of art begins in the student's early studies 
about art. In school this suggests beginning art criticism in the 
primary grades, and for proponents of lifelong education it means 
that adults begin with basic and fundamental learning and viewing 
experiences. Whatever the starting point, a systematic process for 
viewing art is a necessity. Such a process for learning art through 
criticism approaches is not an impossibility but builds upon the 
natural learning experiences that students normally have with 
objects. 

A child will display great delight in the mobile over the crib, the 
"Big Bird" yellow stuffed toy which tells stories and moves its 
impressive orange beak along with its bulging blue eyes. Older 
children show a preference for objects which have a definite use to 
them but are also highly appealing because of the design qualities 
which make them aesthetically appealing. Bicycles, stereo sets, 
and even cars become objects of aesthetic delight. We must also 
consider the fact that there are objects called "adult toys" which 
have this appeal and are treasured by those who come to know and 
to appreciate them. What is lacking with the experiences that 
students have with such objects is a system of education in the 
schools that provides a means for learning to look at objects for 
possible excellence of ideas and aesthetic qualities. Students are 
taught to read, and reading becomes the primary skill that students 
bring with them whenever they view art works in the museum. 
Viewers look briefly at art works on exhibit in the museums, and 
most of the brief time they spend viewing an original work is 
delegated to the activity of reading the label displayed beside the art 
work. 


AAS: 


The education of the viewer as art critic and connoisseur is sadly 
neglected. This neglect causes the student in the art studio to 
possess alimited reserve of art knowledge to draw uponin developing 
imaginative and creative solutions to art production. As an individual 
in the process of maturing, the student has only the self and perhaps 
the phenomenon of nature to choose as sources for art production. 
It is unjust for an individual faced with the problems involved in 
growing up, or unaware of the wonders of the natural world, to be 
relegated to using only these sources for creative expression. In 
addition to knowledge of the self and knowledge of nature, knowledge 
of art permits students to become responsive to the entire world, the 
entire artistic heritage. Aesthetic growth in art education is the 
organization of thinking abilities, the development of perceptual 
abilities, and the understanding of personal and emotional abilities 
towards these achievements. Aesthetic growth, connoisseurship, 
and art production go hand-in-hand and find fulfillment when 
developed through a systematic process of teaching that engages 
Students in art criticism and art production. 


TRANSFORMATION AND CRITICISM 


Teaching art criticism and connoisseurship in the museum pro- 
motes consideration of a program modeled on what the profes- 
sional art critic does; art production, or what the artist does: on art 
history, or what the historian does; on aesthetics, or what the 
philosopher does. 

Models must be carefully chosen. Modeling teaching in muse- 
ums after the art disciplines serves to bring students into contact 
with the actual world of art, but these sources may also presenta 
fragmented viewpoint as to what art knowledge can be and can 
provide. Teaching criticism aims at meeting the needs of students 
who are considered as a single entity not fragmented in the manner 
of what four professionals would actually do separately within the 
"real" art world. 

Criticism is most effective when combined with the production of 
art and not continually considered as a separate item, written or 
visual, regarding artworks inthe museum. The act of transformation 
or Creative interpretation of the knowledge of art gained through the 
experience of art criticism in the museum becomes essential. 

Transformation promotes the integration of concepts inherent in 
aesthetics, art history, and art criticism. When the student is in- 
volved in the act of transformation, the student does not copy or 
simply report on art works but is capable of creating another form or 
a new work of art based upon the perceptions and the comprehen- 
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sions that are derived from viewing original works of art. The 
resulting art production acquires new meaning through this integra- 
tion. Central to this process is the aesthetic growth of the individual 
which becomes realized and expressed in the art studio. "Not 
values and judgments but instincts and inclination and the need 
which corresponds to them are primary" (Hauser, 1982). Criticism 
demands expression, and the artistic expression of students inthe 
art studio best meets this criteria. Therefore, emphasis placed 
upon the learner while teaching criticism necessitates care and 
concerns of content and what is to be learned as well as regard for 
the quality of the expression that is a result of teaching criticism in 
museums. 

Critics are the professional representatives of mediation and 
look to art for meaning and quality. Criticism in art museum 
education which addresses this action inthe most effective manner 
demands that the search for meaning and quality be found within 
the art works studied and within the individuals that are taught. 
Students who become aware of their feelings and perceptions 
about art works through a process of criticism correct superficial, 
indistinct, or inadequate interpretation of a work of art. The possi- 
bilities for assisting transformation from student responses through 
a systematic approach to the processes of criticism make the 
teaching of criticism with original art works in museums a mMeaning- 
ful process for the educator. 

Artistic and academic forms of criticism exist in the real world of 
art and often go hand-in-hand. When teaching criticism in the 
museum, however, it is essential to distinguish which form of 
criticism is the model for the learning activity. Artistic criticism is 
concerned with informing. It will orient and draw attention to art 
works in the museum's collection for the purpose of developing an 
artistic expression of one's own. The academic form of criticism is 
one in which the transformation leads to written or literary forms 
which culminate in a judgment about the work of art. Both can be 
creative when genuine, but the artistic form which leads to another 
work or another art object is of particular relevancy in the form of art 
criticism related in this chapter. 

Oscar Wilde once remarked that it is the artist as critic who 
invents the innumerable meanings of beauty. Artistic criticism is the 
integration of the activities of making art and dialogues about art 
that transpire from perceiving and understanding art on exhibit. 
One does not necessarily become dependent upon criticism when 
one is an artist. Criticism which is extrinsic or that addresses the 
production of art by posing objections, offering advice, and provid- 
ing directions becomes a superfluous critique and has little effect 
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upon artistic production. Academic criticism actually turns away 
from creativity. Artistic criticism, however, permits discovery and 
inspiration. The production of art which fosters the invention of 
beauty in all its shapes, forms, and meanings calls upon criticism to 
determine that which is significant, special, and original about 
works of art. Artistic criticism is not concerned with a document or 
awritten essay outside of the possibilities of art production. It is not 
concerned with a final and formal judgment. Rather, artistic criticism 
leads directly to disclosure and finds transformation expression in 
art production. 


INITIATING CRITICISM 


Viewers who engage in criticism through Image Watching, or the 
systemic processes of responding to art, are involved in episodes 
which serve to focus and prepare individuals for critical inquiry. As 
a system of readiness, Thought Watching introduces students to 
Criticism by involving them in experiences of focusing and readi- 
ness in which students become centered, attentive, and prepared 
to perform Image Watching, or the actual act of art criticism in the 
museum. The student becomes more of the "authentic self" when 
prepared by Thought Watching through participationina supportive 
and nonthreatening atmosphere for readiness and criticism. 

Like most of the performing arts — such as in theatre, dance, or 
in music — Thought Watching consists of a type of warm-up period. 
During this readiness session students are preparing to perform. In 
this case the performance is the activity of responding to art works. 
Students’ performance in art criticism are concerned with perceiv- 
ing and comprehending the nature of the art works on exhibit in the 
museum.Theatre games which sharpen skills in perception; epi- 
sodes designed to heighten motivation for participation in criticism; 
musical scores selected to develop the atmosphere or mood 
perceptible in art works; movement experiences that increase 
sensory responses; poetry and literary works selected to increase 
Sensitivity; dialogues and readings which heighten the possibilities 
for understanding — all become acceptable to employ during 
Thought Watching. 

Thought Watching provides motivation for involvement in Image 
Watching. As a preparatory event it should serve to increase 
involvement in the viewing and criticism experience which is 
considered essentially to be an interpretative and a mediative 
experience. Because modern society provides little daily opportu- 
nity for meditative experiences such as the experience of viewing 
art requires and because artis static and lacks the type of drama 
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and excitement of contemporary media, Thought Watching pro- 
vides an essential element in teaching criticism. 

Anexample of an early formof Thought Watching in art education 
may be found in the teaching style of Itten, the colorist of the 
Bauhaus movement. Itten developed episodes similar to Thought 
Watching as a part of his teaching. These served to provide readi- 
ness experiences for liberating the creative potential dormant 
within his students. Itten provided time within his studio classes for 
students at the Bauhaus to exercise their bodies and minds through 
physical movements prior to his technical classes involved with 
theories of color. His preparation episodes involved students in 
controlled breathing experiences and meditation practices which 
served to help students to mentally, emotionally, and physically 
carry through the often tedious, demanding , and highly technical 
studio renderings necessary in theoretical studies. 

Once prepared through the various forms that Thought Watching 
may take, students engage inthe viewing experience with intensity. 
Students who have been prepared through a type of Thought 
Watching episode will view works with a greater intensity and fora 
longer and more attentive period of time. Younger students and 
those lacking or limited in formal art training, will engage with a 
single work of art in the museum for more than an hour when 
prepared to participate through a Thought Watching episode. This 
is a radical departure to the few seconds that currently is known to 
be spent by general viewers before works of art in museums. It is 
also a positive condition for an art education in depth, to develop a 
supportive condition for considerable intensity which serves to link 
criticism with art production. 


IMAGE WATCHING AS CRITICISM 


Image Watching, or the second phrase of the systemic process for 
interpreting works of art, leads directly to individual artistic produc- 
tion. It offers the potential for relationships to develop between the 
critical and the creative modes of learning in art education. The 
development of this system has evolved gradually through use in 
schools and museums, through art teacher preparation programs, 
in school art classes, with art education scholars and museum 
educators, and docents — all who have participated in its refine- 
ment and effectiveness. 

Numerous gallery and museum settings have given validity to 
the theory over the past decade throughout the United States, 
Canada, England, Holland, Germany, and Brazil. The results have 
been presented and discussed in professional conferences in these 
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countries, and in all situations and contexts Image Watching has 
been shown to illuminate the fact that differences as well as 
commonalities make teaching criticism in museums a unique form 
of education. These differences were proven to be "not so pro- 
nounced that they drastically widen gulfs and chasms among the 
museum and the art education profession, for there is a common 
rationale and a current need for teaching criticism in museums 
which has a direct relationship to an art studio program” (Ott, 1 984). 

Original works of art as well as artifacts in museums and historic 
houses which are found in the community and which can accommo- 
date Image Watching have been the settings for the development 
of the system. No limitations occurred during this development for 
returning and also criticizing the system, thus the system also 
withstands continuous revision which serves its refinement. As the 
critical historian Podro relates when commenting uponthe research 
and development of critical systems: 


We can perfectly well test out a viewpoint and reconstruct it, 
bring out the latent ambiguities of its assumptions or the 
inadequacy of its scope. What is needed is that we should be 
able to both grasp the point of the enterprise and to observe the 
objects with which it is concerned (Podro, 1982). 


Teaching criticism through the system of interpretation knownas 
Image Watching aims at the integration of critical thinking about 
works of art and the transformation of the concepts learned from 
this form of artistic criticism towards creative production in the art 
classroom. Evolved from foundations of criticism by R. G. Colling- 
wood, the critical system of Edmund Feldman has had additional 
impact upon the development of Image Watching. Unlike the 
Feldman theory, the categories of Image Watching differ both in the 
number and in the nature of the categories within the system. 


THE IMAGE WATCHING METHOD 


Five categories compose the Image Watching system and 
provide for a teacher-directed method which promotes art produc- 
tion. These categories, containing expressive title, are sequential 
and are known as 1) describing, 2) analyzing, 3) interpreting, 4) 
funding, and 5) disclosing. Each category follows in order which, 
when combined with the preparation stage of Thought Watching, 
provides a complete perceptual, conceptual and interpretative art 
criticism system which generates knowledge from art works to be 
expressed in art production. 
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1. The category of Describing asks students to perceive the art 
work under study first as a work of art before engaging in any other 
form of additional viewing. In other words, describing permits art to 
speak first to the individual. This condition for art, as aprimary mode 
of communication rather than a dialogue of another nature, de- 
mands the special attention of the art educator. Describing is often 
passed by too quickly in order to progress to a more conceptual 
category in many forms of teaching criticism. Image Watching, 
however, asks for depth and the detail of attention in describing that 
does not take the role of perception lightly. In the describing cate- 
gory students make an inventory or a list of all that is perceived in 
the art work under criticism. This list is monitored by the instructor 
but is evolved and communicated by the students. The instructor's 
role is to initiate questions which help the students to communicate 
their perceptions. 

The questions asked by the instructor should attempt to focus 
items which will reinforce the necessity of making the inventory. 
What is actually seen on the surface of the art work needs to be 
elicited from the students. Students need to verbalize these percep- 
tions and to share their perceptions with others. In so doing, they 
confirm their personal perceptions and often extend their percep- 
tions as others indicate perceptions they may have missed. The 
teacher is a catalyst for these activities and does not lecture or 
provide formal direction. Students gain a sense of confidence that 
comes from looking carefully at the art work, expressing their 
perceptions, and confirming their discoveries during this activity. 
Describing is an essential starting point for further study and analy- 
sis of the art work. Teaching with original works of artin the museum 
finds the describing category, which has_ followed the Thought 
Watching episode, to be extremely valuable for continuing the 
awareness of the students towards the activity of analysis. 


2. Analyzing: \s the second category of Image Watching and 
provides for inquiry into how the perceived art work was executed. 
The elements of design often provide the starting point to evolve an 
understanding of the form and the composition of the art work. 

Analyzing an art work is exciting to students when they have 
been prepared by Thought Watching and have taken care to 
adequately perceive all the details of the art work during the 
describing stage. Investigating the elements of composition and 
forms that the art work takes provides basic understandings and 
appreciation for the artist and the skills that the artist uses in 
producing visual images. It does not take long, however, for this 
category to move from the discovery of the use of the art elements 
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into the discovery of the ideas that the artist uses in the art work. 
Sometimes these are actually intermingled; sometimes the discov- 
ery of ideas precedes the discovery of technique. !t is the ideas 
within a work of art, as related earlier in this chapter, which are 
essential to criticism and serve to inspire students. Ideas without 
knowledge of the artistic techniques to express them do not provide 
enough basis for actual artistic production. 

3. Interpreting: Often considered as one of the most creative 
Criticism categories, Interpreting is an area in which many art 
educators find that they have developed effective teaching skills. 
Some types of education are not as open as art education to 
managing the numerous ideas that flow from students during inter- 
preting. Fortunately, art education provides for the diverse and 
numerous expressions and ideas in the art classroom, and so the 
art educator in the museum finds skills previously developed in the 
art classroom to be a positive factor in the conduct of this category. 

Interpreting provides for the personal and emotional responses 
of students participating in criticism. It permits students to express 
how they feel about the art work, but has provided them with the 
opportunity to realize their emotions through Thought Watching 
and through the categories of Describing and Analyzing. Before ex- 
posing feelings, students have undergone episodes which have 
given thema basis for understanding their personal responses nec- 
essary inthe category of Interpreting. Such previous episodes must 
be open-ended enough to permit personal statements, but to 
engage the personal responses in relationships which consider the 
Statements of others. Nothing can be more frustrating to students 
than to place interpreting at the beginning of attempts to teach 
Criticism and to initiate the activity of criticism with questions 
concerning how a particular art work makes a student feel before 
perceptions and basic thoughts are developed. The good inten- 
tions of instructors towards helping to make looking and dialogues 
about art works relevant to individuals, often cause the reverse to 
happen because interpreting is not preceded by experiences offer- 
ing a basis for understanding personal feelings. 

4. Funding adds an extension to criticism which leads to and 
supports studio art in the museum. This is an area in which the 
Student's act of interpreting art works is "funded" with additional 
knowledge available from art history or art critics who have written 
or spoken about the art work. The storehouse of art knowledge 
being gathered by the studentis further "funded" by the art museum 
educator who presents research about the art work. The additional 
information provided at this point in the systemis intended to extend 
Student understanding, not to change or convince the student of the 
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value of the art works. Authorities speaking or writing about art have 
much to offer the student, and this knowledge is better received 
after the student has a starting point in self-awareness. 

In some funding episodes the artist has provided the information 
which has assisted the student in understanding the artwork. Artists 
have been asked to join student groups in galleries in which 
Thought Watching and Image Watching are undertaken. An artist 
who experiences the critical thinking of students during Image 
Watching is often astounded at the depth of understanding and 
sensitivity revealed by students. The students, in turn, hold the 
artist's opinions and remarks in high regard when the museum 
instructor reveals that the artist is inthe group and permits the artist 
to speak during the funding category. There is asense of awe at first 
which later becomes a sense of true regard on behalf of both the 
artist and the students. Videotape recordings of the artist speaking 
about the art works studied is also effective for funding. 

Inusing video playback systems inthe museumitis essential that 
the videotape deal as directly as possible with the art works under 
study. The best use of the media is the one which the instructor has 
made with acamcorder and the artist. Although these types of video 
production may not be as professional as a more polished produc- 
tion, the instructor can pose the questions to the artist in camcorder 
productions, which provides direct input to the funding of informa- 
tion necessary forthe students. The instructor becomes the director 
of the video in these situations and continues the catalyst role in this 
manner. 

Commercial or pre-made video and film productions also serve 
in the funding category but may break or delay the aesthetic rela- 
tionships forming between the student and the art work if not 
carefully edited and controlled. The instructor can always select a 
portion of the film and play a selected segment during the funding 
category. There are frequent occasions when not having to use the 
entire content of a pre-made film is to the advantage of a system in 
criticism. Immediacy and relevancy of information are the keys to 
funding, so that information and art knowledge assist the develop- 
ment of criticism and do not serve in a formalistic sense towards 
providing students with the notion that there must be a type of 
conformity in criticism. 

Exhibition catalogues, academic publications, and texts are 
essential documents to introduce to students during the funding 
category. Again, because of the readiness and student centered 
approach of Image Watching, students will want these resources at 
this point. Students gain new respect and a realization of the 
excellence of the scholarship undertaken in museums through the 
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use of exhibition catalogues. 

5. Disclosing: All categories in the criticism system of Image 
Watching culminate in the Disclosing category in which students 
are provided with an opportunity to reveal their knowledge about art 
through an act of artistic expression. Other forms of criticism often 
culminate in the production of written or literary works about the art 
that has been viewed. The difference is that the artistic form of art 
Criticism which is seen in the disclosing category of Image Watching 
becomes an expression based upon a judgment rather than culmi- 
nating in judgement. 

The expression of disclosing is revealed in Image Watching by 
an artistic form or a transformation. A new work of art is created by 
the student, inspired from the appreciations of the student; the 
Student's knowledge about art which has been acquired in the 
museum; and most importantly — by the student's perceptions, 
understandings, and comprehensions from a study of art which has 
served to motivate connoisseurship and the quality expressions of 
art production in the art classroom. 


USING VISUAL OR VERBAL APPROACHES 


Criticism processes in the museum using the Thought and Image 
Watching theory can occur in both verbal and visual adaptations 
depending on which process the instructor finds most effective to 
Students. The verbal approach uses the system to foster verbal 
interaction between students and the teacher following the catego- 
ries recommended. In this approach the teacher is a catalyst 
between the art work, the artist, and the students. The visual 
approach uses the criticism system in teacher designed museum 
workbooks which are prepared by the instructor to enable students 
to participate in the categories of the system in a more individual- 
ized, self-paced and self-study manner. 

Museum workbooks and gallery sketchbooks which present the 
Image Watching categories are effective because these publica- 
tions permit a "custom-made" relationship between the students, 
the museum, and the art classroom. Workbooks provide for both 
visual and verbal responses which become direct references for the 
art studio. As effective resources during the disclosing category, 
workbooks transcend time and communicate essential ideas for 
use in creative transformations in the art classroom, and permit 
Students a more personal approach to criticism. 

Field trips to museums are enriched through the use of work- 
books. They offer the possibility for numerous trips to the museum 
by providing a format, form, and an arena for continuous interac- 
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tions with works of art. The qualities of interaction and shared 
insights concerning art works which result from the verbal approach 
to criticism are not often realized when experiences with workbooks 
are planned, but these interactions may develop new forms within 
the art classroom and art studio through sessions in sharing 
museum workbooks. Teaching criticism inthe museum may also be 
realized by a combination of the verbal and visual approaches. By 
combining these two approaches a maximum learning environment 
is realized. Each approach is realized to its fullest when carried to 
conclusion and completion; thus considerable time is usually re- 
quired to conduct a combined visual and verbal approach. Ingen- 
ious procedures of combining the verbal and the visual approach 
are always possible when instructors approach the system as 
creatively as their students. 

Visits of young students to the museum need not be limited to a 
group project and focused entirely upon the verbal responses. 
Although the verbal response approach with young children pro- 
motes depth and insight and will sustain their interests and atten- 
tion, effective museum education in art may also exist whenever 
parents or relatives take children to the museum. The acquisition of 
art knowledge gained from responding in a criticism workbook 
during a family learning event in the museum provides for the 
additional support of the parent to the child's perceptions and 
responses. The supportive role of the parent in the museum is 
encouraging to young children, and the shared experience often 
proves rich and rewarding. A well considered and well planned 
teacher-made criticism workbook serves to guide both the parent 
and the child through the criticism system without causing other 
factors to become a distraction to the learning activity. 

It is not uncommon for either younger students or more advanced 
students to attend galleries in small groups with both social and 
academic goals in operation. Younger children attending the mu- 
seum with family members or perhaps in a small group of children 
under the direction of neighborhood adults find support for individ- 
ual responses when conducted in small intimate groups. More 
advanced students will form their own groups and attend to their 
responses through an equally and mutually supportive group ap- 
proach. The phenomenon of forming groups to attend museums 
and to share in the responses to art works is a part of contemporary 
society and is not limited to the school years. Groups are necessary, 
but so is the individual and private response of the individual which 
the criticism workbook permits and captures. Joining friends and 
family in criticism endeavors in the museum is a promising event 
whenever students are instructed in the use of a system for 
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responding and interpreting art works and when the artistic re- 
sponses of students are further realized in the art classroom. 

Museum criticism workbooks need to be produced with clear 
lettering and exciting graphic designs which include the use of 
simple yet direct design compositions. Criticism workbooks for use 
in the museum should be presented in an artistic manner because 
they also serve as vehicles for the aesthetic responses of students. 
The aesthetic quality and sensitive responses of students using 
criticism workbooks are often in direct relationship to the graphic 
design qualities of the criticism workbook. Students will respond 
with care and concern in a workbook which is in itself a work of art, 
for student responses add to artistic criticism when the workbook for 
such responses is presented in a developed and artistic format. 

Criticism workbooks are most effective when the workbook does 
not resemble school tests, other subject workbooks, or quiz sheets. 
The criticism workbook, often considered as a type of sketchbook, 
becomes a desirable criticism approach when the space or pages 
in the workbook are teacher-directed yet remain open-ended. 
Teacher structured criticism workbooks make it possible for stu- 
dents to assimilate the criticism system for interpreting art works 
while developing individual responding styles. Art educators who 
pose the questions and who design the space for these responses 
usually construct questions at three levels: factual, conceptual, and 
contextual. The factual level questions are the lowest level of 
questions that can be addressed, while contextual level questions 
permit expressive and creative responses. Questions in criticism 
workbooks are often designed in game-like presentations which 
use devices like crossword puzzles and word-find layouts to elicit 
factual knowledge. Drawing within the criticism workbook becomes 
visual note-taking with considerable space provided for these 
artistic responses. Drawing should occur within allfive categories of 
the system of Image Watching as much as possible, although in 
some categories it will become more dominant than in others. 
Drawing in the criticism workbook is accomplished within the 
framework of the five categories of the system so that the dimen- 
sions of the art transpiring through the drawing are held within 
reason. The attention of the students is usually a considered, 
focused, and directed element in a criticism workbook and is well 
planned by the teacher. 

Art materials for use in the galleries of the museum are included 
as a part of the criticism workbook and should not be considered 
items of special regard but as items to use and to facilitate student 
responses. Acceptable art materials in the galleries are those which 
do not leave a residue, are not soluble, and could not be spilled. Art 
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materials basic to the criticism workbook include standard drawing 
materials such as pencil, markers, and crayons. In some cases, 
wire and similar materials can be used. In the case of pliable 
materials such as wire, the materials are attached to small blocks 
of wood and kept in an envelope in the workbook so that students 
arriving at a category in which creative responses to questions are 
asked, remove the block of wood and translate the line of an art work 
within, forinstance, an object such as a painting by bending the wire 
to form, in a sense, a drawing in space. Wire may also be used to 
design jewelry for persons viewed in portraits which present a 
particular character in a painting. 

Many variations exist in the art materials which may be used in 
criticism workbooks, and such variations need only be checked with 
the museum staff to assure suitability to the gallery. Art educators 
must keep in mind that the gallery is not the same as the art 
classroom, and therefore the issue of appropriate art materials for 
use in the criticism workbook needs careful consideration. Vari- 
ations also may exist in the actual form of the criticism workbook. 
Criticism workbooks need not always follow a book format but can 
be presented in boxes with cards; with pages that are animated and 
use pop-up and moveable parts; with audio recorders and taped 
dialogue; and with pages that fold out into forms that are art works 
in themselves. 


SUMMARY 


Criticism is crucial to museum education when it involves a system 
which relates art in the collection to the artistic expression of 
viewers. In Image Watching, this is accomplished through the use 
of criticism workbooks and through verbal and written criticism 
dialogues with students before art works in the museums. Students 
involved in criticism in the museum learri that the study of art which 
involves a criticism system such as Image Watching provides 
knowledge and ideas from art which become valuable sources for 
their own artistic expressions. 

Teaching criticism in museums is effective when using the 
categories of describing, analyzing, interpreting, funding, and dis- 
closing. These categories activate art knowledge for students when 
students are preparedto respond through carefully selected Thought 
Watching or preparation episodes. Students responding to the art 
works on exhibition in museums are performing and, in this sense, 
are using all their senses and powers of concentration to produce 
a performance in art criticism. This performance as in any of the 
performance arts of theatre, dance, music, etc., requires awarm-up 
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or preparation period. 

Teaching criticism by using a visual and verbal approach to 
learning, requires a system which effectively promotes student 
achievements. The use of the Image Watching system of artistic 
Criticism is crucial to art education because the system provides a 
means for assimilating responses and interpretations. It does this 
best when students are motivated to use the art knowledge gained 
through art criticism for art expression and production in the art 
classroom. The verbal approach of Image Watching presents nu- 
merous opportunities for teaching group reactions and for sharing 
insights about art. The visual approach, when using a criticism 
workbook, provides for supportive peer, small group or for family 
members and art criticism interaction. Both approaches have merit 
when used separately or in combinations. Both approaches provide 
a system of art criticism which provides for continuous input of a 
Student's self-determined responses and critical insights. 

When taught effectively, Image Watching releases the global 
and universal knowledge that is an essential element of the art 
works from exhibitions in museums. In so doing, Image Watching 
provides museum education with an effective system for teaching 
students to relate art knowledge from museums to their artistic 
production in the classroom. 
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TEACHERS AND 
RESOURCE CENTERS 


KATHLEEN A. WALSH-PIPER 
National Gallery of Art 


Il. THE TEACHER AUDIENCE 


eachers are an important audience to develop, not only 
in terms of improving the quality of learning that results 
from a museum's tour program, but also to expand both 
school and adult audiences. 

Teachers have a low status in our society, yet teaching is a very 
difficult, demanding, and important job. Museum educators should 
understand this factor. As educators, they also suffer from an 
image/status problem, yet their jobs demand an (almost!) impossible 
mix of intellectual curiosity, scholarship, creativity, personality, and 
imagination, to say nothing of missionary zeal. Ironically many of the 
problems in museum teacher/school relationships stem from a lack 
of understanding of who teachers are and what can realistically be 
expected of them and a lack of appreciation and respect for 
teachers. Some common problems include: 

Museum educators often do not understand the systems within 
which teachers operate, the demands and constraints of their 
jobs. 

Museum tours/programs do not always meet the pedagogical 
standards that teachers expect. 

Most teachers receive little training in the arts, much less 
museum literacy, in their preparation. 

Allof these problems involve a fundamental lack of understanding 

compounded by alack of communication. Whenamuseum education 
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department decides to implement teacher programs, it should first 
consider the attitude of the education staff towards educators. If 
there is a negative or unrealistic attitude, examine its causes and 
get to "know your audience" in terms of teachers. 

In1978, The ArtMuseumas Educator outlined several museums’ 
attempts to reach teachers, citing successes, as well as problems. 
Its description of the Cleveland Museum's 1974 Summer Institute 
(p. 473-475) is a clear example of a good program that missed the 
mark because of fundamental misunderstanding of the teachers' 
needs. One of the major flaws in the conception of this and other 
programs was the expectation that a program would enable the 
teacher to "lead their own tours" or "do what the museum instructor 
did." Although there are some teachers who feel comfortable giving 
their own tours, for most teachers this is not a realistic expectation. 
Consider the position of an art museum educator who is taking the 
docents to the natural history museum; wouldn't that person feel 
more comfortable if the staff of the natural history museum did the 
tour? The natural history staff would know the collection in depth 
and be used to teaching about it. However, the art museum 
educator would want to know what objects and resources were 
available, and try to make connections for his/her docents. The 
teacher is in a similar position. An additional consideration for the 
teacher is that giving museum tours and teaching from objects are 
specialized skills, requiring different methodologies than daily 
classroom teaching. 

Teachers have a great need to be in control of their subject and 
their groups. This explains a natural reluctance on the part of 
informed teachers to lead their own tours. Most teachers who do 
want to lead their own tour will have the specialized training to give 
them the control level they need. They are often art teachers or 
social studies teachers with a definite goal related to their subject 
matter specialty. Therefore, the teachers who need to attend the 
museum programs or use resources before a tour will be not only 
art teachers, but also a blend of classroom, social studies, and 
language teachers. 

Museum programs for teachers provide general information and 
resources, specialized information on topics of interest, and an 
arena forcommunication. These programs forteachers serve a role 
similar to what museum educators gain from professional con- 
ferences: a blend of new ideas, sharing with colleagues, and 
inspiration. Teacher programs don't have a single objective; rather, 
the program is an organic connection between the museum and the 
group of professionals; ideally, a partnership. 
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Why Teachers? 

With all the problems mentioned above, why should a museum 
worry about teachers? Teachers are an important audience to 
develop, not only in terms of improving the quality of learning that 
results from a museum's tour program, but also to expand both 
school and adult audiences. 

School tours in museums are a prime example of informal 
education. It is difficult to know exactly what has been learned or 
achieved by students after a museum visit. Yet these informal tours 
are consistently used by a highly structured education system. 
Teachers are crucial to the success of the school tour, because only 
they can really make the tour relevant to that structure. Teachers 
who are informed about the museum's collections and tours, and 
who have easy access to classroom resources, are more likely to 
choose an appropriate tour, to prepare the students, and to relate 
the tour experience to other areas of learning. The tour will be better 
organized and more effective if the teacher, and therefore the 
students, are informed and interested. 

Teacher programs in museums provide the basic information to 
help teachers prepare theirclass and relate the tourto the curriculum. 
This does not supplant a tour program taught by museum teachers 
or docents; most teachers will continue to rely on that specialized 
tour process. 

Another important purpose of teacher programs, however, is to 
serve the teachers themselves as an adult audience. For example, 
The Art Institute of Chicago initiated teacher programs in 1980. In 
1985, a questionnaire sent to over three thousand participants 
revealed that around 55% attended workshops to help them to 
prepare their students; 45% for their own interest and enjoyment. Of 
the 55%, a majority were elementary teachers (generalists); of the 
45%, the majority were secondary teachers (subject specialists.) 
The fact that 45% took workshops or courses for their own interest 
and enjoyment demonstrates that teachers enjoy learning together 
in a specialized format class. These results indicate that teacher 
programs have a dual function of relating to the school program and 
serving a specialized adult audience. 


"Many adult programs are oriented toward the jobs or 
occupation ... Adults became involved in that activity because 
they have some particular occupational goals in mind." (see 
Alan B. Knox, "Adults as Learners," Museum News, March/ 
April. 1981) 


Adult learners are goal- oriented and activities-oriented and like 
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to learn with others who share their interests. This profile applies to 
teachers. Teachers, as an adult audience, have a very practical 
reason for wanting to learn about the museum — it will help them to 
do their job better. Teachers also tend to be idealistic and humanities- 
oriented. To develop this teacher audience, programs should be 
practical, high-quality, and inspiring. Teachers’ use of the museum 
depends on their motivation and interest, but also on the availability 
and convenience of museum programs, materials, and resources. 

Inspiring (that out-of-fashion word ) is most important of all. 
Teachers are people who work for the love of learning, yet often 
receive precious little in the way of intellectual stimulation. The 
typical school environment is institutional. Aesthetics, imagination, 
and creativity are needed to infuse teachers with energy and to 
restore excitement about learning. Inasense, the museumbecomes 
their "muse;" the museum can offer teachers an aesthetic environ- 
ment in which to reflect upon ideas, learn about art, and share ideas 
with other teachers. This collegiality and professional exchange is 
an important incentive to teachers — they feel comfortable and 
refreshed. 

As teachers become comfortable with the museum, they more 
readily become involved in a continuous learning process and 
expand their interest level to other museum programs. Therefore, 
in addition to improving the quality and quantity of information 
imparted to school children, a teacher program will also help build 
attendance at adult programs, lectures, and symposia. 


ll. DEVELOPING TEACHER PROGRAMS 


As stated above, teacher programming in museums should be 
practical and inspiring. Teachers are an unusually critical audience 
in terms of quality of teaching. Each program should be organized, 
have specific goals and agenda, have speakers with solid information 
and clear concise delivery, and should include related classroom 
suggestions. 


Form an Advisory Group: 

In order to learn what kinds of programs and materials teachers 
want, assemble a panel of teachers who already use the museum, 
and ask their advice. Beginning with "regulars," (that is, teachers 
who already bring tours or come to lectures frequently), will gain 
their support; but keep in mind that this group is already motivated 
and more "museum literate" than the teachers the museumwill want 
_ to reach eventually. With an advisory panel, try to have as many 
grade levels and disciplines as possible involved. Use "incentives" 
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to keep them coming to monthly meetings: have extra posters or 
materials to give away, include refreshments, make them feel 
appreciated — teachers are very busy, and the museum is asking 
fortheirtime! If possible, pay the group a small stipend to cover their 
travel, parking, and dinner. This should be seen as a professional, 
working group. Give the group a definite assignment each month, 
such as: 


* Meet with the school librarian and explain the museum's school 
offerings to her. 

* Post notices of upcoming programs in two or three schools. 

* Bring a colleague to a meeting on a special topic — "High 
School Tours" or "Social Studies and Art." 

* Bring a supervisor or principal to a special meeting. 

- Bring in association newsletters for special interest groups, 
such as "the French Teachers" newsletter or notice of aconference 
of English teachers. 

This group will be a liaison and support group, much like a 
membership group. Listen to their advice, answer their questions, 
use their help in reaching others! 


Choose a Program Plan: 

After gathering ideas from the advisory group, plan a program or 
series of programs. The format will depend on the institution, the 
departmental goals, and the teachers in the community. Some 
possibilities are: 

1). A short workshop on special exhibitions 

This might include a slide lecture on background, gallery tour 
and brief hands-on activity or discussion. 

2). Short workshop on special topics such as: 

(Mary Cassatt; Prints and Printmaking; Landscapes) 

3.) A credit course on one areaof your collection (Arms and 

Armor), one period (Medieval Art), oronan interdisciplinary 
subject (Art as a Document of History). These courses 
should include gallery lectures, readings, group discussions 
and a balance of activities (writing, art activities, self-guides) 
and time for looking at art. 

4.) A curriculum-related program 

(How to Teach Art Appreciation, Grades K-3) 

These formats are not sacred, but can be combined with your 
existing programs. For example, piggyback special sessions for 
teachers onto an existing adult lecture series, orselecta special day 
for teachers to come to regularly-offered Saturday tours, followed 
by adiscussion over coffee. The content of programs will depend on 
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the museum's collections or special exhibitions. In choosing a focus 
forthe program, the twofold nature of the teacher audience (teachers 
attend both to use information with their class and for their own 
interest) should be kept in mind. Much of the program can be the 
type of lecture or tour that would be appropriate for any adult group. 
By adding a hands-on session, a discussion period, a group activity 
or specialized teacher or classroom materials, the program can 
fulfill both needs. 

Just as students learn about art better if they are looking at real 
art in a museum environment, so the most desirable format will 
always include viewing of objects. School districts will often ask that 
programs be presented to their teachers on location. Try to persuade 
them that the teachers will have a much more valuable experience 
at the museum. If that's not possible, a talk at the school will still be 
usefui in terms of information, as a second choice. Ask the district 
to pay a nominal honorarium to the museum, or at least travel 
expenses, iffunds permit. (Most districts have funds for this purpose.) 
lf the museum staff is too pressed to go to the schools, brief two 
docents on your programs and ask them to represent the museum 
(they often feel more comfortable going with a friend.) 

Credit can be a strong incentive for teachers, since many are 
required to accumulate credits to advance in their district or to 
complete requirements for a degree or certificate. However, credit 
programs should be flexible; give non-credit participants the option 
of a pro-rated fee. It is necessary to work well in advance to arrange 
credit through a local university, since the course will have to be 
approved by a curriculum committee, your instructors approved as 
faculty, and fee arrangements negotiated. Charging a fee is quite 
legitimate; the course or workshop will require a lot of time and effort 
on the part of the staff and institution. Charging a fee also puts a 
value on the services you Offer. 

Since the program should be tailored to both the audience and 
your institution, it's important to make use of institutional resources. 
Teachers enjoy getting to know museum people. The curator, 
preparator/conservator, librarian, and docents have much to offer, 
as well as education staff. Existing printed materials, such as 
postcards, posters, handbooks, or docent sheets, can be adapted 
to teacher use for a beginning. Eventually, as the audience grows, 
specialized materials and resources should be developed. 


ill. PROMOTING TEACHER PROGRAMS 


The best program is useless without publicity and promotion. An 
essential first step is to develop a mailing list fo individual teachers 
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(mailings to schools often get lost in the shuffle). Ask each person 
onthe advisory panel to submit 10-15 names of teachers who would 
be interested. Get lists from local associations of art educators, 
social studies teachers, etc. The State Board of Education may 
have specialized lists you can choose from. Ask the membership 
department if they can determine which of the museum members 
are teachers, or if they would be willing to send a questionnaire. 
Keep good records of all teachers who take advantage of tours and 
programs. 

Building a relationship with the school community will increase 
the program's profile and credibility. It is important for museum 
educators to attend local educators’ meetings, where they can 
distribute information and make connections (another good source 
of names). Also, offer to speak to groups of principals, PTA 
meetings, or to provide a free program on inservice days for local 
school districts. 

Another way to promote programs is to have a special day or 
reception for educators. It could be an evening or Saturday. Offer 
several guided tours and light refreshments; set up booths with 
program information. Send invitations to this event to everyone on 
the teacher mailing list, as wellas superintendents and principals — 
museum programs need their support! If the museum has a facility 
where children's art can be displayed, try to offer a show in 
conjunction with this event. 

Once programs are planned and brochures have been sent, do 
not think the job of publicizing the program is done. Send a note to 
the advisory teachers asking them to post the brochures. Contact 
local libraries and university education departments; send sets of 
brochures. Ask the public relations office to try for public service 
announcements or a feature in local papers about the new program. 
Ask local school districts to list the programs in their newspapers or 
bulletins to teachers. Ifthe program appeals to acertain constituency 
(such as French teachers for an Impressionism workshop,) get the 
names of leading French teachers (those who have presented at 
conferences) and send them a xerox of a special letter asking them 
to spread the word. See if local school districts will offer "lane" or 
"inservice" credit for attendees. 

Beyond this flurry of activity, there is another important factor to 
consider — the attitude of the people in the education department 
towards teachers. Do they understand the restraints and time 
limitations teachers deal with? Are teachers treated with courtesy 
and understanding? The attitude factor is an important component 
of the program's public profile. 

The best publicity willbe word-of-mouthwhen participants discover 
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that the museum's program is excellent. However, it's essential to 
ensure attendance at the first session. The reputation that a certain 
museum Cares about teachers is one that can be developed, but it 
may take time. Realistically, allow two years to develop the teacher 
audience for programs. 


IV. RESOURCES FOR TEACHERS 


Textbook publishers probably have a much greater impact on our 
schools than teachers' colleges. Textbooks and the classroom 
materials determine what is taught. Teachers welcome any kind of 
resource that can actually be used in the classroom, and students 
are much more likely to learn about the art in the museum if it offers 
visual aids orother clear, practical classroom materials for teachers 
to use. The efficacy of these materials is probably greater than 
either the tour program or teacher courses — if they are clear, 
practical, and easy to use. The range of possibilities for teacher and 
student materials is enormous; some possibilities are: 

- films 

- videocassettes 

- Slides with audio tape or script 

- filmstrip with audio tape or script 

- poster reproductions with audio tape or script 

- booklets, pamphiets, books with tapes 

- postcards 

- loan boxes with "hands-on" projects 

When choosing the best media to use, there are several factors 
to Keep in mind. 

- cost 

- materials already available (posters) 

- what equipment teachers already have 

- what teachers really want 

It is very difficult, if not impossible, to determine "what teachers 
really want." Highly motivatedteachers who already use the museum 
might like to read several pages of text and use slides, putting 
together their own talk. Teachers who are less comfortable talking 
about art will prefer a script or tape. Some school districts have an 
abundance of video equipment, film projectors, slide projectors; but 
in many school districts, teachers are likely to have ready access 
only to filmstrip projectors. Before a format is selected, make sure 
area teachers use that media. Send out a survey to all the teachers 
who have brought groups on tour with a self-addressed stamped 
envelope and ask them what materials they would prefer and what 
equipment they have available and feel comfortable using. 
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Many of the decisions will be trade-offs. Slide programs provide 
a brilliant, focused image, but posters allow for thinking and viewing 
over a longer period of time. Postcards have an "individual" quality, 
but do not allow for group viewing/discussion. Availability and cost 
vary greatly, and are always important considerations. 

Another factor to consider is the choice of a writer. It would be 
helpful if the writer understands the teaching process, andis familiar 
with standard education material formats. But any materials that are 
clearly presented, concise, and easy-to-use will be appreciated. 
Avoid being too "catchy" or “cutesy;" straightforward information is 
what teachers want. Remember teachers are adults; they want 
clear, concise, and practical — not watered-down information or a 
condescending tone. Once teacher or student materials are pro- 
duced, you have several options; materials can be offered free, 
available for loan, available for rental or for sale. These materials, 
as they accrue, can form the basis for a resource center. 

Resource centers need not be elaborate affairs. The museum's 
education department is probably already a "resource center." The 
most important aspect of a resource center is the exchange of 
ideas; very simple materials can be used many ways. Teachers 
may want to use the museum, but need help fromthe education staff 
interms of whatis inthe collectionand howto use it. Ifteachers come 
to the museum to borrow materials and have good ideas, the staff 
can keep the ideas on file, and pass them on to other teachers. 
Teachers will identify the museum as a place that considers their 
needs, a learning resource. Of course, if you can have a vast array 
of materials, facility, and staff, all the better. But the essential 
concept of aresource center is that of an information/idea exchange. 
You may want to visit one of the outstanding art museum resource 
centers, such as those at the High Museum in Atlanta, The 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, and the St. Louis Art Museum, (just to 
name a few.) 


EVALUATION 


Evaluation of teacher programs should be based on stated goals or 
objectives and is a continuous process, a dialogue between the 
education department staff and its teacher audience. Factors to be 
evaluated might include content, delivery, timing of programs, cost, 
materials. Formative evaluation, that is, evaluation done inthe early 
Stages of a program or series of publications will help to prevent 
costly mistakes. Use simple questionnaires that are easy to fill out 
and ask only essential questions. (Fortunately, teachers are quite 
accustomed to evaluations and understand their function.) These 
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forms should be an integral part of all teacher program materials. 
Allow time in the program for filling these out; in teacher materials, 
include a self-addressed stamped envelope with the evaluation 
questionnaire. Through teacher responses the staff can gain a 
better idea of which teachers are most interested and how to serve 
them. The programwillchange and evolve as you build a relationship 
with the teacher audience. 

For more information on evaluation, refer to: Museum Visitor 
Evaluation: New Tool for Management. Nashville: American 
Association for State and Local History, 1987 or Mary Ellen Munley 
(1982, c.) The Museum Evaluation Primer. Frederick, Maryland: 
Mary Ellen Munley. 
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WHAT EVERY ART 
MUSEUM EDUCATOR 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
AUDIO TOURS, SLIDE 
SHOWS, AND VIDEO 
PROGRAMS, AND A 

FEW WORDS ABOUT THE 
USE OF COMPUTERS 

AT THE MOMENT 


WILLIAM HOWZE 
Amon Carter Museum 


tan increasing number of art museums, visitors have the 
opportunity not only to see the works on exhibition but to 
hear a recorded commentary. At some museums visi- 
tors can watch a slide show or videotape that provides 
additional information. Computers, some of which can display 
images as well as text, are also being adapted to art museum 
education. The public has embraced these developments; to learn 
from original paintings and sculpture, art museum visitors have 
demonstrated their willingness to walk through an exhibition virtu- 
ally in lockstep, listening to a disembodied voice through a tiny 
earphone, or to watch a slide show, or stand in front of a flickering 
video or computer monitor to gain some understanding of art. These 
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forms of non-print media (a widely accepted if awkward term) are 
available to all art museum educators. 

Non-print media for art museums are no different from conven- 
tional printed labels, wall text panels, brochures, and catalogs inthis 
regard: museum visitors will initially make use of them if they 
merely appear to provide explanation or interpretation. But labels 
that do not inform, slide shows that do not explain, and recorded 
tours that do not engage the visitor's curiosity will quickly be 
abandoned, regardless of their technical quality. Just as an elegant 
type face cannot improve a meaningless, jargon-filled label, or one 
that provides only a date and accession number, the mellifluous 
voice of a celebrity or the most beautifully photographed image 
cannot improve an ineptly conceived recorded tour or slide show. 
On the other hand, technical flaws, such as tape hiss on a cassette 
orunderexposed slides, can seriously detract from a good program. 


AUDIENCE ACCEPTANCE 


Because the mass media of film, radio, television, and computers 
provide so much information in daily life, their museum equivalents 
are naturally attractive to visitors. In the past, visitors may have 
expected art museum films, slide shows, and videos to have the 
same qualities they were accustomed to in Hollywood movies or on 
network television. However, with the advent of cable tv, relatively 
inexpensive video cameras, and home computers, the public's 
expectations seem to have broadened. Again, print offers an 
analogy. Awell stocked newsstand will display a remarkable variety 
of printed materials, ranging from the dazzlingly designed and 
lavishly illustrated pages of fashion and decorating magazines to 
the grey columns of numbers in business journals. The public, 
familiar with such a wide range of print formats, accepts museum 
labels and gallery guides, which provide basic information, ina form 
similar to stock listings or newspapers. A catalog, however, is 
expected to be an exhibition between covers and requires many of 
the same elements found in fashion magazines. In film and televi- 
sion, the range of formats has been limited, until recently, to the 
fashion magazine end of the scale, even for news. Cable television, 
however, has introduced viewers to a variety of essentially func- 
tional formats, including live city council meetings, text-only bulletin 
boards, weather reports, stock exchange quotes, and programs 
produced without professional assistance by community organiza- 
tions. Thus, at a time when the public expects to get more informa- 
tion from non-print sources, it is also prepared to accept a wider 
variety of formats. 
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GENERAL PRODUCTION CONSIDERATIONS 


Producing an effective non-print program for art museum education 
requires collaboration. One person may write and record an audio 
tour or even produce a video tape, but in the last analysis, the 
audience, at least, must collaborate for a program to be successful. 
Inthe course of developing a program, everyone involved, from the 
Script typist to the computer graphics artist, should be regarded as 
a representative of the audience. If a point being made in the script 
is unclear to the typist, or the computer graphics artist for that 
matter, it will probably be unclear to the audience. Throughout the 
course of production, everyone involved should continually ask 
"What is the point of this sequence? Could it be made more Clearly?" 
This approach will inevitably lead to debates, compromises, and 
revisions, but more often than not it will also lead to a better 
program. 

By definition, any non-print media program requires technical 
expertise, often in a variety of fields. In addition to specialized 
knowledge of art and art history, it requires experience with the tech- 
niques of art education, skill in writing for a general audience, and 
design skills in order to incorporate a program into an exhibition. In 
practice, a curator or scholar or educator usually works with a media 
producer. The potential for conflict and misunderstanding is great, 
but, thanks to the technology itself, it is as easily sidestepped as 
revising an awkward sentence on a word processor. If the producer 
and educator disagree about the way a particular concept is 
expressed in the script of a recorded tour, they should simply record 
it, listen to it — in the galleries if possible — ask their colleagues to 
listen to it, and then either revise the passage in question or retain 
it, depending on their responses. Slide shows, videos, and com- 
puter programs are equally amenable to experimentation and 
revision. The effectiveness of a video sequence can be judged 
without all the costly effects that will appear inthe final version. How- 
to books, especially video production manuals which present the 
production process as a neat series of steps, canbe misleading in 
this respect. Ideas that seem effective on paper sometimes simply 
do not work when recorded or photographed. For example, televi- 
sion tends to compress space so that a person who stands several 
feet away from a painting and points towardit appears to be actually 
touching the canvas. Undesirable effects such as this cannot be 
discovered by doing a storyboard. This is not to Say that scripts and 
storyboards are not valuable production tools, but they can be 
taken a step farther. An ordinary audio cassette recorder, a home 
video camera, or slides made with a simple camera can inexpen- 
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sively bring a script or storyboard one step closer to its final form. 
Along the way, any number of problems with content and form can 
be anticipated and resolved before the final stages of production, 
when changes can be costly. 


AUDIO TOURS 

Recorded audio tours have the potential for recreating a gallery by 
gallery examination of works of art in the company of a knowledge- 
able and engaging teacher. Well conceived audio tours not only 
provide information about the artists and the works on display and 
point out significant features of the works; they also compare 
adjacent works, or better still, guide the listener in doing so. An audio 
tourcan ask open-ended questions and help the listener to evaluate 
the works and summarize the exhibition as a whole. Another 
dimension can be added to a recorded tour by incorporating several 
speakers, the voice of a living artist, dramatic readings, and music 
or sound effects when appropriate. 

There are two widely used systems for presenting recorded 
audio tours: one uses a cassette player, now often the Walkman 
type, connected to a tiny earphone and worn on a strap over the 
shoulder; the other uses a wand the size of a pocket umbrella that 
is held to the ear and receives signals like a transistor radio. 

An essential difference between the two systems is that the first 
provides only linear access to the program, while the other offers 
random access. To appreciate the difference, consider a typical 
music cassette that has a dozen familiar songs on it. To hear all the 
songs, you have to listen to the tape from beginning to end; you can 
only hear the songs in the order they were recorded. On the other 
hand, what if you had a radio that could receive a dozen stations, 
and each station repeatedly broadcast one of the twelve songs? 
The radio offers you the potential of listening to the songs in any 
order, though you may tune in to the middle of song and have to wait 
for it to be repeated to hear the beginning. While random access 
seems like an attractive feature in itself, other considerations often 
determine which system is best for a particular application. 

Technically, the cassette system is simpler; the only equipment 
is the cassette player, which the visitor carries ona strap. A system 
requires only an-adequate number of tape players, which are 
relatively inexpensive, and copies of the program tape, which are 
easy to duplicate. While a museum might buy consumer-type 
players for a cassette system, a number of companies sell or lease 
players specially modified to withstand heavy use. These compa- 
nies usually provide display racks, battery chargers, and other 
useful accessories with their players, and most also offer program 
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production services. 

The wand system is more complicated. It requires an adequate 
number of wands, a program source — usually a commercial tape 
repeater — and atransmitter forthe equivalent of each radio station 
inthe example used above. One transmitter, or station, might cover 
an individual painting, a single gallery, or an entire wing of a 
museum. For example, an exhibition of an artist's early, middle, and 
late works would require at least three transmitters, one for each 
period. Normally, all of the tape repeaters and transmitters are 
installed in a central location, and wiring is run to each gallery 
location. There is no consumer alternative to this equipment; 
consequently, it is available from only a few companies that manu- 
facture it especially for museum and trade show applications. 
These companies also usually offer program production services. 

Since most special exhibitions are designed to be seen in a 
thematic or chronological sequence, and since visitors must usually 
move through the exhibition in one direction, the random access 
feature of a wand system is somewhat negated. Nevertheless, in 
highly congested galleries, the wand permits a visitor to go toa 
relatively uncrowded area first, then return to other stations as the 
crowd moves along. Of course, a visitor with a cassette can simply 
Stop the tape and wait for the crowd in front of a popular painting to 
disperse, and then start the tape again. 

Wands can also be used to advantage in permanently installed 
galleries, allowing visitors to wander through them in any sequence, 
even skipping some galleries and returning to others. If a gallery is 
reinstalled, only the program for that station needs to be changed, 
without affecting the others. Multiple channel wand systems make 
it possibie for one transmitter to broadcast the same program in two 
or more languages, or to broadcast one version for adults and 
another for children. 

Cassette-based systems can offertours indifferent languages or 
gauged to different audiences. In addition, offering a variety of 
cassettes permits visitors to start tours in different locations within 
an exhibition or focus on one aspect of a collection, such as 
landscapes. In this way, a visitor can tour an exhibition more than 
once, selecting a cassette that describes the artist's Stylistic devel- 
opment the first time and one that discusses the historical context 
the next. Tours of varying lengths can be recorded on cassettes as 
well, to give the visitor more flexibility. 

The nature of a recorded audio permits a relatively informal pro- 
duction process. Since the model for most tours is a walk through 
an exhibition with the curator, that is where the process begins. The 
curator's remarks are recorded, transcribed, and revised as neces- 
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Sary to create a script. The script can be recorded in a studio either 
by the curator or a professional narrator and background music 
added if appropriate. The quality of a tour produced in this fashion 
depends to a great extent on the curator's ability to express his or 
her ideas vividly. If the curator is accompanied by someone who 
asks stimulating questions, the results can be considerably more 
useful. The audio tour companies can usually provide experienced 
interviewers and script editors in addition to recording services. 
Other sources of assistance include local radio and television 
stations, and the speech or communications or drama departments 
of local colleges. 

As an alternative to the familiar curatorial tour, art museum 
educators can create tours that use questioning strategies and 
other techniques to engage visitors in a dialogue with the works on 
view. 


SLIDES-VIDEOS-COMPUTERS 


Slide shows, video programs, and computers have a number of 
characteristics in common, but the overriding one is that they are 
distracting. Whether they are presented in the gallery, in a special 
orientation theater, or inthe museum auditorium, these media take 
the visitor's attention away from the works of art on display, if only 
for a few minutes. A carefully conceived and produced program 
offsets this by preparing the visitor to get more out of the exhibition, 
but this is not always the case. Slide shows and videos also tend to 
present images in a kaleidoscopic fashion that can make a single 
work of art, confronted face-to-face in a gallery, seem unexciting by 
comparison. However, these three media share the magic facility of 
making the large small, the small large, of bringing the remote close 
at hand, and multiplying the unique. One part of a painting can be 
compared with another part, paintings can be compared with other 
paintings, paintings can be compared with buildings. These media 
can reproduce not only the quality of a speaker's voice, but also the 
nature of his smallest gesture. In terms of audiences, they can be 
limited to a single individual, or shown to aclass ora multitude. They 
can be shown on a fixed schedule, in a continuous cycle, or on 
demand. Each medium also has characteristics that make it more 
or less suitable for any particular application. 


SLIDE PRESENTATIONS 


Slides are capable of reproducing the scale, color, and texture of an 
object more convincingly than any other medium currently avail- 
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able, although high-definition video and holograms have the poten- 
tial to equal or exceed slides in this respect. Art history classes have 
already demonstrated the effectiveness of comparing two works of 
art by projecting 35mm slides side by side. A slide show, even with 
sound, can be produced and displayed with relatively simple and 
inexpensive equipment —a 35mm camera, an audio cassette 
recorder, and one or more slide projectors — and can be easily 
maintained. However, spectacular effects, even the illusion of 
motion, can be achieved by the use of multiple projectors, multiple 
images, and stereo sound. Such programs can complement a 
spectacular exhibition in ways that no other medium can match. 
(Most large cities have companies that produce slide shows for 
business meetings, trade shows, andcommercial exhibitions. Firms 
that specialize in slide show productions for museums regularly 
advertise in professional journals). 

Most art museum slide presentations imitate classroom lectures 
with slides. That is a good model though slide presentations in art 
museums are usually shorter, fifteen minutes or less. The lecture is 
simply recorded on audio tape along with signals that activate the 
projector. (Tape recorders that will control! a slide projector are 
commonly available from suppliers of audio-visual equipment.) The 
conventional classroom arrangement with the projector at the back 
of the room and the screen at the front is called front-projection, 
because the projector is on the front, or audience's, side of the 
screen. An alternative to this is rear-projection, involving a translu- 
cent screen behind which the projector is placed. Each method has 
its advantages. Front projected images usually appear to be sharper 
and uniformly brighter than rear projection, and the image can be 
seen by viewers sitting relatively far to one side of the center. Rear 
projection can be used in a relatively bright room, and since the 
projector is behind the screen, people passing in front do not cast 
shadows on the image. The decision to use front or rear projection 
is often dictated by traffic flow and the available space. 

Both front and rear projection installations can use multiple 
projectors and single or multiple images. The primary reasonto use 
two projectors for a single image slide show is to eliminate the half 
second or so of darkness that occurs when the projector advances 
to the next slide. This is done with a device calleda dissolver, which 
controls the two projectors so that one comes on before the other 
goes off. The time that both projectors are on can be regulated so 
that one image appears to dissolve into the other, making a 
smoother transition. While one projector is on, the other advances 
to the next slide. 

Multiple images can be used fora variety of effects: two or more 
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objects can be compared side by side, a complete object can be 
shown along with greatly enlarged details; and, a range or series of 
objects can be projected simultaneously. 

The technical complexity of a slide presentation grows almost 
exponentially with every additional projector and image. The sim- 
plest single image slide show requires one projector and a tape 
recorder. A two-projector single image show requires a dissolve unit 
to link the projectors in addition to the tape recorder. To add a 
second image on the screen beside the first one would require two 
more projectors, another dissolver, and acontrol unit to link the two 
dissolver-projector systems, in addition to a tape recorder. Three 
image slide shows with as many as nine projectors are common. 
Maintenance of such an installation becomes a significant consid- 
eration: lamps burn out, slides fade, and projectors malfunction. 

Multiple images should be used with restraint in a museum 
setting, as should special effects such as motion or animation, 
which a three projector system can simulate. Six images spread 
across a screen can show the range of objects in a collection of 
African sculpture very effectively, but used repeatedly, it has the 
lasting impact of a fireworks display. 

A slide presentation can easily be one of the most complex forms 
of non-print media; it can also be one of the simplest. A slide 
presentation can dazzle viewers with spectacular effects or merely 
display pictures with typed captions. This range makes slide pres- 
entations especially suitable to art museum education. Relatively 
simple programs can be produced in-house with inexpensive equip- 
ment. The experience gained in this way can be useful in working 
with outside producers on more sophisticated programs. No other 
medium offers this flexibility. 


VIDEO PRODUCTIONS 


Video cannot equai slides in the reproduction of works of art, it 
requires expensive equipment and some training, but it can record 
motion, it requires little maintenance, and it is familiar. Most of us 
watch television more than we listen to recorded tours or watch slide 
shows. Television news provides the format most art museum video 
programs adopt: a talking head intercut with appropriate images. A 
curator or educator takes the place of the anchorperson, and works 
of art take the place of scenes inthe news. Single image slide shows 
provide another model: a series of images explained by a disem- 
bodied voice. Both these formats have been used very effectively 
for a wide variety of art museum programs, though many innovative 
programs have also been made. 
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The choice of video for a museum education program depends 
on a number of considerations. Among them are the need for 
motion, the use of an on-camera speaker, space limitations, main- 
tenance, and the availability of production facilities. The reproduc- 
tion of motion, in the demonstration of printmaking techniques for 
example, is more easily accomplished in video than any other 
medium. Similarly, the engaging effect of a person on-camera 
appearing to speak directly to the viewer is natural to video. It can 
be very helpful in any program, but especially when explaining 
abstract concepts. As for space, video monitors come in a wide 
variety of sizes, which makes it possible to fit them into a cramped 
exhibition when necessary. Video projectors allow the use of 
existing auditoriums for presentations to large groups. With regard 
to maintenance, the videotape itself is the weakest component ina 
video display system, but it is easily replaced if it breaks. Video 
players require little maintenance other than periodic cleaning of the 
playback heads, and video monitors have been known to operate 
for years without maintenance. The availability of production per- 
sonnel and facilities is the most critical consideration in choosing 
video for art museum education. Production assistance can be 
found through local television stations, the communications depart- 
ment of most colleges, commercial video producers, the AAM's 
Non-Print Media Committee and similar professional organizations. 

Video programs can be presented almost anywhere in a mu- 
seum, even within an exhibition, but a separate, small viewing. 
space is desirable to reduce noise and bottlenecks in traffic pat- 
terns. Both videotape and videodisc machines can permit visitors to 
select a program from as many as a dozen options, rather like a 
jukebox. Typically, these programs are about individual artists or 
works of art, or explain the techniques of art, such as printmaking, 
photography, or bronze casting. Tape has two advantages in this 
application: the first is capacity, a standard videocassette can hold 
up to two hours of material, while a videodisc holds only thirty 
minutes: the second is cost, it is relatively inexpensive to transfer 
programs from a variety of sources, including films, slide shows, 
and other videotapes, to avideocassette. Newtapes witha different 
selection of programs can be made easily and cheaply. While 
similar material can be transferred to videodisc, making a disc fora 
single application is prohibitively expensive, like using a printing 
press to write a letter. The chief disadvantage of tape in this 
application is its relatively slow access time. If the machine is 
playing a program recorded at the beginning of the cassette anda 
visitor selects another program that is recorded near the end, it can 
take almost two minutes to locate the new selection. While a 
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videodisc offers virtually instantaneous access to any program, or 
single image for that matter, it is too expensive for jukebox type 
applications in most museums. 

The technical quality of a video program depends on the quality 
of the production equipment — the camera and recorder. The 
display equipment — the videocassette player and monitor or pro- 
jector — contributes relatively little. There are many technical 
measurements of quality in video, but the most obvious is the 
number of times a tape can be copied before the image begins to 
look like a fuzzy mosaic. This is important because a tape must be 
copied at least once to be edited and the edited tape is often copied 
again for display. Generally speaking, there are two grades of 
production equipment, so-called industrial quality, which uses 3/4" 
tape, and broadcast quality, which uses 1" and high speed 1/2" 
tape. VHS tape, which dominates the home video market, has also 
been adapted to industrial quality production equipment. Either 
industrial or broadcast equipment can be suitable for art museum 
education applications. 

It is not necessary for museums to purchase production equip- 
ment if it can be borrowed, supplied by a commercial production 
company, or rented. Even industrial quality cameras and recorders 
are expensive and the technology changes rapidly; every year new 
models are introduced with more features that produce better 
pictures. In addition, the camera and recorder play a relatively small 
role in most museum productions. For short interpretative pro- 
grams, one day of camera work may be all that is needed. If a 
museum produced one such program a month, it would use a 
camera only twelve days a year. To rent an industrial camera, 
recorder, lights and accessories for twelve days would cost roughly 
a third the price of buying a camera alone. Often, for little more than 
the cost of renting equipment, it is possible to hire an experienced 
crew with equipment, and their value cannot be overestimated. 

Professional camera crews deal with production problems every 
day that museum staff members might encounter only once a year. 
Hired crews can work efficiently and produce high quality results. 
However, they shouldbe carefully instructed about safe procedures 
for working around art, especially in the placement of lights. Always 
insist that light stands be weighted down with sand bags and use a 
meter to insure that works of art are not exposed to damaging levels 
of light. 

Even with a professional crew, an inexpensive consumer carm- 
corder canbe very useful for developing ideas, rehearsing staff who 
will appear on camera, discovering lighting problems, and checking 
camera angles. A "home movie" can help the professional crew 
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understand what you want to accomplish. Such equipment can also 
be used by other museum departments for staff training and 
documentation. 

One of the most frequently debated video production questions 
is whether to record original works of art or reproductions. In most 
cases, reproductions — 35mm slides, large transparencies, even 
finely printed images — are more than satisfactory. The primary 
argument for recording originals is to capture all the qualities of the 
work itself. However, even under ideal conditions, video cannot 
accurately reproduce either the color or the texture of a painting. 
Looking at a painting on a television screen is like looking at it 
through a screendoor. For this sort of quality, it is aconsiderable risk 
to expose a painting, or a whole gallery of paintings for that matter, 
to the hazards of hot lights on unstable stands, cameras on tripods 
with all sorts of sharp points, and acrew of people intent ontechnical 
matters and not the safety of works of art. In contrast, most 
transparencies are made by museum staff members, in studios 
specifically designed for photographing works of art, and using long 
exposures to eliminate the need for hot lights. Under these condi- 
tions, it is possible to make a transparency that compensates for 
video's limited contrast range and sharpness. For example, if one 
wishes to discuss impasto, better results can be achieved by 
working from 8x10" transparencies of small areas of a painting than 
by trying to get a cumbersome video camera close to the surface of 
the painting itself. While this may be seen as a considerable short- 
coming of video, itcanbe turned into an advantage. Viewers should 
be urged to examine the paintings Closely themselves because 
video cannot reveal subtle tonal gradations and textures. After all, 
the goal of museum programs should be for the viewers to return to 
the galleries with information and questions that can only be 
answered by direct confrontation with the work itself. Of course, to 
capture the scale and relationship of works ina gallery, recording 
must be done in the gallery, itself, but this can usually be accom- 
plished with the equipment a safe distance from individual works. 


COMPUTERS 


Computers are essential to the production and presentation of slide 
shows, audio tours, and video programs, but more direct uses of 
computers that might benefit art museum education are becoming 
more common. Computers routinely provide visitors with directions 
and related information in office buildings, hotels, airports, and 
entertainment centers like EPCOT. In libraries, computerterminals 
have widely replaced the card Catalog. Reference tools, such as 
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indexes to periodicals or dissertation abstracts, for example, are 
available on CD-ROMs (Compact Disk Read Only Memory) linked 
to computer terminals. Many of these systems allow some interac- 
tion, among the most rewarding those that dispense cash, or airline 
or concert tickets. While similar systems are often part of special 
exhibitions in science and history museums, they remain experi- 
mentalin art museums. Widespread, practical applications are few. 
The technology is changing rapidly. It is easy to imagine futuristic 
applications, but frustrating to discover the actual limitations or 
demands of the equipment. 

For the time being, computers will have the greatest impact on 
art museum education as a print medium, thanks to the develop- 
ment of word processing and desk top publishing. Computerized 
desk top publishing allows art museum educators to experiment 
with the form and content of labels, wall text, brochures, and gallery 
guides even during the course of an exhibition. This represents an 
opportunity to break out of the lengthy and costly print production 
cycle that often requires gallery guides to be written months before 
installation plans for an exhibition are completed. The basic text for 
aguide canbe drafted and afit into a tentative layout ordummy. The 
dummy canthen be modified as required by the way the objects are 
placed in the galleries. For pre-testing, desk top publishing makes 
it economically possible to produce only a few examples of a guide 
or brochure that closely resembles the finished design. For visitors 
with impaired vision, checklists with large type can easily be 
produced. As museum educators become more familiar with desk 
top publishing, other applications will undoubtedly develop. 

Inthe galleries, or other areas accessible to visitors, the idea of 
something like a computerized card catalog or building directory is 
very appealing. The problem is that in most art museums there is 
nothing like a conventional building directory or manual card cata- 
log available to the public that could be computerized. The familiar 
library card catalog provides access to subjects, titles, and authors. 
A user can find a particular book, or several books on a particular 
subject, and peruse them at leisure. However, the information in 
most art museum collection files is of use only to staff members and 
scholars. Art museum educators will have to create databases 
useful to museum visitors before computers can serve even such 
apparently prosaic functions. 

Experimenis in the use of computers to present images, as well 
as information, for art museum education have focused onthe use 
of what is called interactive videodisc technology. The most sophis- 
ticated application of this sort is the Getty Museum's Greek Vase 
videodisc, which gives the viewer unparalleled freedom to select 
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from a variety of topics and to examine details of the vases from 
several points of view. The apparently endless number of branches 
a viewer Can pursue without encountering a conventional didactic 
sort of recapitulation or summation is seductive but also troubling. 
This is an extraordinary accomplishment which every museum 
educator should see. Forthe time being, only institutions, or groups 
of .1stitutions, with the Getty's resources can develop such Original 
applications. However, ithas beendemonstrated that commercially 
avaiable videodiscs, such as the one produced by the National 
Gallery in Washington, can be used as a database — a source of 
images in other words — that users can browse through with the 
aid of an Apple Macintosh computer. A number of museums and 
software companies are currently developing programs to make 
use of this technology. 

Providing visitors with a visual database of a museum's collec- 
tions is similar to providing access to open storage areas. These 
images are meaningful only to those with the knowledge and skills 
to use them. Incontrast to this approach, the emphasis in medical, 
military, and industrial applications of interactive videodisc technol- 
ogy has been on teaching skills. One of the most widely heralded 
examples teaches welding. Museum educators will have to develop 
computer applications which not only provide access to images, but 
which teach visitors how to look at works of art, and which encour- 
age more sustained viewing of original objects. 

In teaching viewing skills, computers can manipulate images as 
easily as words are rearranged on the screen of a word processor. 
In one video production, this Capacity has been used to compare 
a figure from one painting with a similar figure in another painting. 
In a second program, computer image processing has been used 
to lower the horizon in a painting to encourage viewers to speculate 
about why the artist painted it as he did. Image manipulation of this 
sort may seem deconstructive to purists, but it does not alter the 
work hanging in the gallery, and it is already available to anyone 
who owns a computer with a paint or drawing program. For all their 
power, these programs do not teach the principles of design, or 
demonstrate how great works of art make use of those principles. 
However, bcause an increasing number of visitors will be familiar 
with image manipulation, it should become a powerful tool for art 
museum educators. 


CONCLUSION 


In the next few years, technological sages predict the develop- 
ment of what they call hypermedia, a combination of computers 
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with text, audio, and video. Desk top publishing and computer 
aided musical composition provide some idea of what hypermedia 
might offer. Art museum educators should keep abreast of these 
developments. In daily life, museum visitors will increasingly en- 
counter touch screens, synthesized speech, and manipulated 
imagery. The appearance of these technologies in art museums will 
be taken for granted. The challenge for art museum educators is to 
use them appropriately. No one could say that museums have 
exploited all the possibilities of docent tours, wall labels, and bro- 
chures, or even that these familiar aids to understanding are used 
consistently and effectively. Audio tours, slide shows, videos, and, 
ultimately, hypermedia only add to art museum educator's options. 


(The author wishes to thank Inez Wolins, Curator of Education at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, for reviewing this article. A number of her observations 
on the use of computers have been incorporated into the text. W.H.) 
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INTRODUCTION 


valuation and research in the museum environment 

are generally conceived of as systematic processes 

using various data collection methods, that are used to 

examine programs and exhibitions and their effect on 
the museumvisitor. Engaging in evaluation and research inthe mu- 
seum setting shows a commitment to the audience, a quest for 
excellence, and a desire to understand and describe the museum 
experience. Evaluation and research provide information that can 
guide decision-making, clarify programming options, improve 
audience relations, and inform staff about how visitors think and 
behave in museums. Therefore, an essential component of admin- 
istrative planning and the development of audience-driven pro- 
grams is evaluation and research. 

The objective of this chapter is to define the various theoretical 
and methodological approaches to evaluation and to provide a 
broad introduction and background to the field. The idea that a 
program should be evaluated is certainly not unique to museums. 
Many of the ideas and methodologies used by museum evaluators 
are borrowed from the fields of behavioral psychology, education, 
and the social sciences. In this article, they are described in their 
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original context and, when appropriate, are explained from the 
museum perspective. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF EVALUATION 


The history of evaluation in museums is strongly tied to the educa- 
tional mission of museums. The first museums were associated 
with the social and educational elite. This class of people viewed the 
museum as a place of research and a repository for which objects 
were cared. While the public role of museums grew in the 19th 
century, the ties between the museum and the elite remained 
Strong. If exhibitions and label copy were not understood by the 
public because of technical jargon or difficult concepts familiar only 
to specialists, it was the problem of the visitor, not the staff. 

At the turn of the century, museums started to hire educators and 
recruit volunteer docents. Their job was to talk about the exhibitions 
and in a language that would be comfortable to the visiting public, 
and soon, paintings were organized into meaningful groupings that 
were more oriented toward instruction. 

In the late 20's and early 30's, two psychologists from Yale, 
Edward Robinson and Melton (Robinson, 1928; Melton, 1933), pio- 
neered some studies that examined the behavior of museum 
visitors in an effort to record the educational role of museums. They 
observed visitors and noted their movements through the gallery, 
where they stopped to view a painting, and where they exited the 
gallery. The end result was a map showing the most frequently 
visited areas. While this research did not necessarily draw conclu- 
sions about education in museums, it represented the beginning of 
visitor behavior research and evaluation in museums, and it iden- 
tified several visitor-related topics that could be explored using 
observation. Essentially, their research showed that where and how 
objects and interpretive information were placed in a gallery deter- 
mined whether it was viewed by the average visitor. 

Melton and Robinson continued conducting research in muse- 
ums into the 30's, but there was somewhat of a lull until the late 
60's. At this time, museums were under pressure to transform their 
galleries from quiet halls to dynamic, educational and cultural 
institutions. More and more, museums were looking towards public 
money and government grants for support. Museum Staff, in a 
sense, were held accountable for these grants and were concerned 
about the effectiveness of these funded programs. As aresult, more 
attention was directed toward evaluation procedures. Today, evalu- 
ation and research in museums is expanded beyond Robinson's 
and Melton's concept. Theories and methods from the fields of 
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education, psychology, and the social sciences are being used by 
museum evaluators. Museum evaluators conduct studies in exhibi- 
tion galleries and classrooms ; they analyze audiences, and meas- 
ure the effectiveness of a variety of programs including interpreta- 
tion, publication, wayfinding and public programs. 


EVALUATION OR RESEARCH? 


The distinction between "evaluation" and "research" is an important 
one. Evaluation and research share the same methodologies — 
standardized questionnaire, interview, and observation — but the 
information is used in different ways. Evaluation is a systematic 
collection of information about the characteristics, activities, and 
outcomes of a program that is useful in making decisions about the 
program's continuation and improvement (Patton, 1986: 14). Evalu- 
ation can provide feedback to program designers and administra- 
tors about the successes and failures of that program. If viewed in 
this way, as part of a program development system, evaluation 
facilitates the refining of a program at each stage of its design and 
implementation (Weiss, 1972a: 16). Research, on the other hand, 
emphasizes the creation of new knowledge by testing hypotheses 
(Patton, 1986: 14). It may not necessarily provide immediate, 
usable information, but rather, may generate theories. 

Munley (1986: 19) uses the term "audience study" to describe 
both evaluative and research efforts. She identifies five reasons for 
undertaking an audience study. The first two reasons — justifica- 
tion of an institution or program, and gathering information as an aid 
for long-term planning — require marketing and demographic stud- 
ies. The next two — assistance in the formulation of new programs, 
and the assessment of the effectiveness of programs — require 
evaluation studies. Finally, the last reason — increasing the gen- 
eral understanding of how people use museums — requires ongo- 
ing research (Munley, 1986: 19). 

In most cases, the theoretical and methodological ideas de- 
scribed in this chapter fit under the topic of evaluation rather than 
research. Thus, "evaluation" is the descriptor used throughout the 
text. This chapter is not a how-to guide for conducting studies in the 
museum. There are, however, many good sources available for 
reference. A bibliography, which will help the reader find such 
models, concludes the chapter. 


TYPES OF EVALUATION: UNDERLYING PARADIGMS 


According to Kuhn (1970), scientists organize and conduct their 
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research around a paradigm. He defines a paradigm as a group of 
related assumptions about the world which provides a philosophical 
and conceptual structure for studying that world. There is a long- 
standing debate about the advantages and disadvantages of the 
research methods associated with the two most widely-used para- 
digms in the evaluation field: scientific and naturalistic. 

The scientific paradigm is objective and outcome- or product- 
oriented. The methods associated with it are quantitative and may 
include experiments, surveys, and systematic observation. The 
naturalistic paradigm, onthe other hand, is subjective and process- 
oriented. The methods associated with it are qualitative and include 
descriptions based on observations and unstructured interviews. 

Reichardt and Cook (1979: 16-17) point out that the character- 
istics of each paradigm are logically independent, the methods are 
not logically linked to either paradigm, and the characteristics are 
not logically linked to each other. They assert that the fundamental 
difference between the paradigms is the assumptions onwhich they 
are based. These assumptions are as follows: the scientific para- 
digm seeks results by rejecting or confirming theories using quan- 
titative methods; and the naturalistic paradigm seeks results by 
generating theories using qualitative methods. ; 

The fact that certain methods are associated with each paradigm 
is unfortunate because evaluators think they must choose one 
method type over another and are discouraged from integrating 
them. Although there is a strong association between paradigms 
and methods in practice, Patton (1975: 40) and Filstead (1979: 42) 
believe that neither paradigm can satisfy all evaluation needs 
because each has different strengths and weaknesses. The results 
obtained by one method or paradigm are not necessarily inferior to 
another. Kuhn (1970: 17:18) supports this notion by saying that a 
paradigm" ... need not, and in fact never does explain all the facts 
with which it can be confronted". The type of questions that the 
museum staff members have is perhaps the most important consid- 
eration. To explain this point, an appropriate example is provided by 
Patton (1975: 13): If you want to know how many paintings adults 
view in a gallery, or to measure the frequency of visitor interaction 
during a gallery tour, statistical procedures are quite appropriate. 
But, if you want to understand how those paintings affect the adults, 
or what their interactions mean, qualitative methods including in- 
depth interviewing or observation are suitable. 

When an evaluator is deciding which methods are most appro- 
priate to use for a particular project, those staff members who will 
ultimately use the results of the study should be consulted. It is 
crucial that the evaluator understand the perspectives of staff 
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members, their questions and concerns about the program and how 
they hope to integrate the results into program planning. As the 
above example illustrates, evaluation questions determine which 
methods are most suitable. The first concern of the evaluator should 
be to provide staff members with answers to their questions. If their 
questions happen to require the use of both quantitative and 
qualitative evaluation methods, the evaluator should not hesitate to 
integrate the two paradigms. 

Question types also indicate whether the evaluation will be 
formative or summative. This distinction, introduced by Scriven 
(1977), identifies those evaluations that collect information for 
program development or improvement as formative and those that 
make a judgement about the effectiveness of aprogram as summa- 
tive. Formative evaluation focuses on ways to improve a program 
during its development or at any point during its life (Patton, 1986: 
66). Summative evaluation is used for making decisions about 
whether to continue or terminate a program. The questions associ- 
ated with each evaluation type are as follows: 

Formative 

What are the strengths and weaknesses of the program? 

How can it be improved? 

What is working well and what is not? 

Summative 

Has the program been effective? 

Should the program continue? 

Did the program produce the desired outcome? (Patton, 1986: 

65-66). 

The first research study in an art museum, conducted in 1928, 
was a quantitative study. Although the study (Robinson, 1928) 
provided useful information about displaying paintings, the idea of 
systematically collecting information about visitor behavior in a 
gallery did not survive. There was a surge of interest in evaluation 
activity in the late 1960's and 1970's in science and natural history 
museums. At that time, museum exhibitions were introduced as 
educational mediums and their effectiveness in communicating 
concepts and information to museum visitors was often evaluated. 

While some aspects of art museum programming and visitor 
experiences may be quantifiable, such as learning art historical 
facts and information, many art museum staff members have never 
felt comfortable with "learning" as the only goal of an art exhibition. 
They believe that the experience occurring between a work of art 
and a visitor is not quantifiable. Art museum educators have also 
been influenced by the naturalistic studies conducted in the art 
education field. They have, therefore, moved towards a greater use 
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of naturalistic evaluation. Both paradigms, however, are applicable 
to situations and questions asked by art museum staff members. 
Therefore, a description of both the naturalistic and scientific 
paradigms follows. Included under each paradigm description are 
the methods associated with it. This is done to clarify the philosophy 
of the paradigms rather than to accentuate the association. 


NATURALISTIC PARADIGM 


Naturalistic evaluation, often called the alternative paradigm, 
emerged during the 1960's when educators, in general, claimed 
that the traditional paradigm (scientific) was not serving them well. 
Naturalistic evaluators objected to the use of programmed tests to 
evaluate student achievement without consideration of the teacher 
or the setting in which learning occurred. The naturalistic approach 
originated in the social sciences and is supported by the belief that 
human behavior is influenced by the environment in which it occurs 
(Wilson, 1977: 249), and that individuals bring differing values and 
perspectives to a setting (Wolf, 1980: 40). 

Naturalistic evaluation considers the needs of those for whom 
the evaluation is being conducted: the museum staff members. 
Wolf and Tymitz (1979: 3) speak of naturalistic evaluation in the 
context of the museum when they say " ... it responds to the subtle 
and distinct variations in people's expectations, attitudes, beliefs 
and perceptions. Issues are identified, discussed and clarified by 
sampling program participants, administrators, exhibit staff... ". 
Because staff members participate in the initial stages of the evalu- 
ation, the evaluation results will respond to their needs. Naturalistic 
evaluators believe that they are taking a humanistic approach to 
understanding social situations and interactions. 

Naturalistic evaluators usually collect their data by using ethno- 
graphic techniques. Ethnography is the description and study of 
people and places (Sommer and Sommer, 1986: 35-36). It is an 
approach to research that was originally developed by anthropolo- 
gists and sociologists. Ethnographic techniques, which may include 
unstructured observations and in-depth interviews, generally pro- 
duce data that is in the form of field notes. Observers write 
everything that they hear and see and interviewers record re- 
sponses verbatim. Descriptive information using natural language 
can represent people's beliefs, perceptions, feelings, and levels of 
knowledge. It can, in a sense, provide a "slice of life" (Wolf and 
Tymitz, 1977: 7). 

Naturalistic evaluators conduct their studies in the natural setting 
or"inthe field". The design of naturalistic studies is not planned prior 
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to entering the field; rather the plan evolves as the evaluator collects 
information from interviews and observations (Wolf and Tymitz, 
1979: 3). Although naturalistic evaluators are aware that theories 
and ideas preexist, they prefer to see what the data generates 
naturally (Filstead, 1979: 38). The interviewer, for example, will 
pose broad, open-ended questions to staff members and visitors in 
an effort to piece together the processes and circumstances of a 
program. As a result of conducting unstructured observation and 
interviews with participants, the purpose of an evaluation becomes 
apparent, and a pattern of interaction and meaning apprears. 

Educators have adapted the concept of ethnography and devel- 
oped several different strategies and techniques for conducting 
naturalistic evaluations. Though they differ in some respects, they 
all share the same ideas: the involvement of the evaluator in the 
setting as both an observer and a participant; an attempt to 
understand occurrences from the participant's perspective; and 
consideration of the environment in which behaviors and events are 
taking place (Knapp, 1979: 119). 

One particular naturalistic evaluation strategy, known as respon- 
sive evaluation, is discussed below. Though there are many useful 
approaches, this one is presented because it is used by art 
education researchers and is potentially beneficial to art museum 
educators. Two ethnographic techniques — observation and un- 
structured interviewing — are also discussed. These techniques 
are useful for most types of naturalistic evaluation. 


Responsive Evaluation 

Responsive evaluation, introduced by Robert Stake in 1975, is a 
form of naturalistic evaluation that has a specific frame of reference. 
The thrust of this approach is that the evaluator responds to the 
issues and concerns as stated by the teachers, students, audi- 
ences, or other important parties (Stake, 1975: 34). In Stake's own 
words, "An educational evaluation is responsive evaluation if it 
orients more directly to program activities than to program intents; 
responds to audience requirements for information; and if the 
different value-perspectives present are referred to in reporting the 
success and failure of the program"(1975: 14) (emphasis added). 
Stake believes that the perspectives of human beings and social 
situations are various, and that responsive evaluation allows for 
these multiple viewpoints. 

Responsive evaluation takes form after observing the program in 
action and interviewing and informally talking with those who are 
important to the program. The program itself will suggest re- 
sponses, and the issues will emerge naturally. The evaluator uses 
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the responses to form an illustrative narrative that will contain the 
intricacies, moods, and impressions of the respondents. Stake 
does not believe that responsive evaluationis always the answer — 
there are several ways to uncover the benefits or failures of a 
program. Tests and other quantitative data-collection methods 
should not be ruled out, but method choices should be made onthe 
basis of what is important to those interested in the program (Stake, 
1975: 16). Stake realizes that the value of education is diffuse and 
that a test may not indicate the effectiveness of instruction. He says 
of art education, "... it is sometimes the purpose of the program 
Staff, or parent, to provide artistic experiences and training for the 
intrinsic value alone" (1975: 16). Responsive evaluation allows for 
these less concrete intents to emerge and emphasizes the issues 
important to each program. 


Observation Techniques 

One of the best method for studying natural behavior is through ob- 
servations. Behaviors are recorded as they occur, and they provide 
the evaluator with a direct experience (Guba, 1979: 274; Guba and 
Lincoln, 1982: 192). Recording of behaviors can be done through 
note taking, tape recording, or video recording. Validity of observa- 
tion as a data collection instrument, however, is a concern of many 
evaluators. A valid instrument is one that measures what it claims 
to measure. Guba (1982: 192) responds to this concern by affirm- 
ing that because there is no time lag between the occurence of the 
behavior and its recording, there is a guarantee of validity. Validity 
can also increase with repeated or independent observations 
(Sommers and Sommers, 1986: 38-9). 

There are two types of observation: non-participant and partici- 
pant. In non-participant, the observer plays one role, that of the 
observer. Wolf (1980: 41) comments on the value of non-participant 
observation in the museum. "Observing what a person actually 
does during amuseum visit and recording his own explanations and 
perceptions about the experience provide powerful insight into the 
question of museum impact". He identifies five types of observation 
data. 

1. Descriptions of the physical setting, including descriptions of 
people. This information is based on the fact (what is seen) rather 
than impression. 

2. Descriptions of actions and behaviors. 

3. Recordings of discussions as they are stated by participants. 

4. Indicators, known as traces, of past behaviors. These can 
include written materials such as policy statements, demographic 
data and newspapers. 
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5. Physical evidence of "wear spots". A space or piece of 
equipment can have worn spots that might indicate heightened use 
(Wolf and Tymitz, 1979: 6-9). 

Participant observation is a style of fieldwork in which the 
observer is playing two roles simultaneously: that of the observer 
and that of a participant in the program under study (Guba and 
Lincoln, 1982: 190). Data, in the form of field notes, are unobtru- 
sively collected by the observer who has, ina sense, become apart 
of the evaluation environment. The observer interacts and con- 
verses with the subjects; becomes familiar with their perspective, 
concerns and beliefs; and acquires an understanding of the expe- 
rience and complexities of the situation (Dodge and Bogdan, 1974: 
68). This process provides the observer with access to the group's 
emotional reactions. The observer becomes a data source and 
therefore is able to build on his/her own knowledge as well as that 
of other group members (Guba and Lincoln, 1982: 193). 

Participant observation, however, has some limitations. For 
example, the observer has limited experiences and relationships 
with group members because he/she assumes only a single role 
within the group. Usually a large volume of data is generated, 
causing difficulties during analysis. Perhaps the most heavily- 
debated limitation revolves around the ability of the observer to 
differentiate between his/her own biases and prejudices and the 
actual attitudes and feelings of the group. Finally, the observer must 
think of the ethical concerns involved in participant observation 
because in some forms of participant observation, group members 
are not aware that they are being observed by one of the partici- 
pants. 

Participant observation is used as an evaluation method inthe art 
education field. Sevigny (1978: 3-5) thinks that quantitative obser- 
vation systems, to be described later, only represent behaviors and 
interactions "through the screen of the observer and they do not 
qualify through the screens of the participants". Sevigny believes 
there to be four levels of involvement available to the observer: 
complete participant, participant-as-observer, observer-as-partici- 
pant, and complete observer. These levels describe the extent to 
which the researcher is involved with group participants. He uses 
these four vantage points in his own research and believes that data 
collected from all perspectives provide a richer understanding of 
what actually takes place in a situation. 


Unstructured Interviewing 
The purpose of interviewing in naturalistic evaluation is to "under- 
stand how people in a setting view the setting, to learn their 
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terminology and judgements, and to capture the complexities of 
their individual perceptions and experiences" (Patton, 1982: 166). 
The unstructured interview is most beneficial when those being 
interviewed have specific knowledge in which the evaluator is inter- 
ested, when the evaluator wishes to pursue a subject in depth, and 
when he/she intends to discover rather than verify ideas (Guba and 
Lincoln, 1982: 166). The format is essentially unstructured — that 
is, open-ended questions are asked andthe subjects answer in their 
own words. The evaluation problem and situation are defined by the 
subjects as they each react to the broad issues raised by the 
interviewer. The respondent, rather than the evaluator, leads the 
interview. (Guba and Lincoln, 1982: 156; Guba, 1979: 275). 

During an unstructured interview, the interviewer is careful not to 
suggest responses. An open-ended question is used to raise an 
issue without implying right or wrong answers. Open-ended ques- 
tions include "what if" questions, those that ask the respondent to 
react to a proposed ideal situation, devil's-advocate questions, and 
questions that try to uncover the original source of a problem or 
situation (Guba and Lincoln, 1982: 178). The tone of the questions 
and the reactions of the interviewer must remain neutral, although 
part of the interviewer's job is to be sensitive, listen to the respon- 
dent and, perhaps, to follow his/her responses with a request for 
more information. The process of using the respondent's answers 
to delve more deeply into a topic is called in-depth interviewing 
(Sommer and Sommer, 1986: 89). 


The advantages of unstructured interviews are threefold: 

1. A good interviewer can create a comfortable atmosphere for 
an honest discussion. 

2. There is flexibility when asking questions in that a questioncan 
be rephrased if it is misunderstood by the respondent. 

3. They provide rich, descriptive information (Warwick and 
Linnger, 1975: 129). 


There are, however, an equal number of disadvantages: 

1. People's actions do not always match their words. 

2. Unstructured interviews are time consuming to conduct and 
difficult and laborous to analyze. 

3. The sample is often small. 

4. And, the interview process is susceptible to bias because the 
interviewer may, without realizing it, encourage or discourage a 
particular response (Sommer and Sommer, 1986: 104). 


Most often, naturalistic evaluators rely on two or more ethno- 
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graphic techniques to collect data, thereby enhancing validity. A 
technique called data triangulation is used to corroborate the data, 
and to establish validity (Filstead, 1979: 44). For example, the 
information collected from observations will be used in conjuction 
with information from interviews to confirm conclusions about the 
program being studied. 


Focus Groups 

The focus group is a form of qualitative research that first emerged 
inthe 1930's when social scientists started to question the usefull- 
ness of traditional research methods (Krueger, 1988: 18). Specifi- 
cally, they were referring to the standardized questionnaire which 
provides response choices that are predetermined by the re- 
searcher. In focus groups, which are generally composed of seven 
to ten similar individuals, respondents have the opportunity to com- 
ment on ideas that they believe are important, while the researcher 
has a less dominating role (Krueger, 1988: 19). The discussions 
that emerge in a focus group are generally planned and concentrate 
on a well-defined subject. 

Focus groups are used in marketing research to provide manu- 
facturers with insight about the thinking of consumers. Focus 
groups in museums are used to better understand the visitor and 
their perceptions about the museum, to plan new exhibitions and 
programs, and to test mock-ups of interactive exhibition compo- 
nents. A primary characteristic of focus groups is the use of group 
interaction to produce data and insights that would be impossible 
to find otherwise (Morgan, 1988: 12). A permissive environment is 
created by atrained moderator, orthe researcher. The sessionscan 
take place in a conference room or aroom designed specifically for 
focus groups. These rooms are equipped with a one-way mirror and 
microphones so group interactions can be observed and heard by 
clients as they occur. Usually several different sessions are held, 
each with different participants, in an effort to identify patterns of 
opinion and perception. The data are usually transcripts that are 
analyzed to reveal insights. 

The advantages to focus groups are that the moderator can 
probe to get meaningful data without a lot of time investment, and 
they provide an opportunity to explore topics and generate hypothe- 
ses (Morgan, 1988: 21). The disadvantages in relationship to other 
qualitative methods are that they are not conducted in a natural 
setting such as participant observation. In contrast to the individual 
interview, the researcher has less control over the interaction. 
When analyzing focus group data, the researcher must consider 
that responses and behavior occurring in a group are subject to 
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influence and may not be representative of individual behavior 
(Morgan, 1988:21). 


Summary 

Naturalistic evaluators believe that multiple realities exist in a social 
environment. The patterns of interaction that naturally occur in a 
setting and the perceptions that are provoked by an experience 
create these realities. The naturalistic evaluator strives to reflect 
these diverse perspectives by using several ethnographic tech- 
niques to collect data. Throughout the entire evaluative process and 
during analysis, the realities of the situation emerge. Through 
qualitative inquiry, beliefs, perceptions, and attitudes of people 
become apparent, and ideas, theories, and problems are identified. 


SCIENTIFIC PARADIGM 


The scientific paradigm, often referred to as the dominant para- 
digm, originated from the tradition of experimentation in agriculture 
(Patton, 1986: 182). Education evaluators borrowed the techniques 
from the basic natural science model which included quantitative 
measurement, experimental design, and statistical analysis. Parlett 
and Hamilton (1976: 142) explain the similarities between educa- 
tion and natural science evaluation: agricultural evaluation is the 
assessment of a change by examining whether or not a plant has 
met prescribed standards. Students (like plants) are pre-tested and 
then are exposed to different experiences or treatments. Change is 
then measured to indicate the efficiency of these experiences. 
These kinds of studies produce numerical data to which statistical 
techniques can be applied. This experimental methodology is often 
thought of as the example of "good science" (Patton, 1986: 182). 

In the tradition of science, experiments test hypotheses; in 
education and program evaluation, they generally test prescribed 
objectives. Weiss (1972 b: 24) identifies the classic evaluation 
question as, "To what extent is the program succeeding in reaching 
its goals?" This question assumes that there are goals, thatthey can 
be identified, and that there is an activity that works to achieve these 
goals (Weiss, 1972 b:24-26). Quantitative approaches emphasize 
the measurement, comparison, and generalization of results be- 
tween two program types (Herman et.al, 1987: 19-20). The evalu- 
ation tools used to collect quantitative data are standardized: all 
individuals in the sample answer the same questions. The re- 
sponses from which individuals choose are predetermined by the 
evaluator so behaviors, attitudes, and knowledge gained fit into 
Standardized categories. The responses are converted into num- 
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bers so the data can be analyzed statistically. Quantitative methods 
make it easy to collect data from a large sample of individuals. A 
standardized test is usually used to collect data on knowledge and 
learning in educational evaluation. 


The Experimental Evaluation Design 
The basic evaluation design for quantitative evaluations is the 
experimental model, on which there are several variations. The two 
most common, the "pretest-posttest control group design" and the 
“posttest control group design", are called "true" experimental de- 
signs because they provide adequate controls for all sources of 
internal validity (Tuckman, 1978: 130). Both designs use experi- 
mental and control groups composed of randomly-chosen people. 
The two groups should be identical in all respects except for the fact 
that the experimental group is exposed as part of the test, to a 
particular program (often called a "treatment") andthe control group 
is not. 

Inthe pretest-posttest control group design, both groups receive 
a pretest and posttest. Unfortunately, there is no control for testing 
effect; that is, it is difficult to see if a gain on the posttest results is 
due to the experience of the pretest. This disadvantage of the 
design may be offset by the fact that a pretest can indicate if the 
experimental and control groups start out with equal abilities, and 
can highlight any communication problems with the test (Popham, 
1972: 62). This design can be quite effective if the evaluator is sure 
that the pretest will not sensitize the group. The test results from the 
two groups are compared to see if the treatment was successful. 
Figure 1 illustrates the pretest-posttest control group design. The 
program is successful if the experimental group (A and B) has 
improved more than the control group (C and D). 
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Figure 1. (Weiss, 1972 b:61) Pretest-posttest Control Group Design 


The most useful "true" design is the posttest-only control group 
design. A pretest is not given, so the testing effect is controlled. This 
design is more cost-effective and can be used in most circum- 
stances. For example, an evaluation can be designed to compare 
the effectiveness of two different teaching strategies with identical 
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objectives without altering the design. Figure 2 illustrates the 
posttest-only control group design with two experimental groups. If 
the difference between A and C is greater than the difference 
between B and C, teaching strategy 1 (experiment 1) is more 
successful than teaching strategy 2 (experiment 2). These kinds of 
comparative studies allow us to see which strategy or characteristic 
produces better results (Weiss, 1972 b: 78-79). 
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Figure 2. 
Posttest Only Control Group Design With Two Experimental Groups 


Experiments using independent and dependent variables sug- 
gest the cause and effect of a relationship. Variables are measur- 
able characteristics such as age and sex, or the effect (as shown in 
test results) a treatment has on a group of individuals. An independ- 
ent, or cause variable, is the one that is altered by the evaluator, 
such as a teaching strategy (see Figure 3). A dependent, or effect 
variable is that which has been observed and measured to see how 
it responds to the independent variable. In Figure 3, the dependent 
variable is knowledge gained as measured by 12th grader's test 
results. An independent variable is the stimulus variable and the 
dependent variable is the response variable. The purpose of an 
experiment is to determine the effect an independent variable has 
on a dependent variable. The analysis of program variables can 
explain why a program has the effect it does and specify which 
features are effective and which are not (Weiss, 1972 b:46). The 
evaluation question for Figure 3 might be, "Which teaching strategy 
produces more visually literate 12th-graders?" 


Independent Variable Dependent Variable 
CAUSE EFFECT. 
Teaching with art objects 12th grade test results 
Teaching with reproductions 12th grade test results 


Figure 3. Independent and Dependent Variables 
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The experimental model is a data-collection procedure that is 
useful for finding out how well a program or particular teaching 
strategy has achieved its goals. If other types of information are 
needed, different kinds of evaluation techniques should be used. 
Surveys and systematic observation techniques can supplement 
the results of an experiment. Survey results alone provide a wealth 
of information about visitors’ attitudes and expectations. The follow- 
ing sections discuss these two useful quantitative evaluation tech- 
niques. 


The Sample Survey 

The sample survey is one of the most widely-used data collection 
instruments in the social sciences. It is a systematic, standardized 
approach to collecting information from arandomly-selected sample 
of individuals (Rossi et al., 1983: 1). More and more the sample 
survey is being used not in isolation, but as an evaluation tool in 
conjunction with other methods (Warwick and Linnger, 1975: 51). 
Although survey methods appear to be fixed, social scientists are 
continually developing new, more reliable procedures. The results 
from a survey can be used to describe and analyze audiences for 
marketing and membership purposes, to highlight the differences 
between visitors and non-visitors, and to provide additional informa- 
tion for an evaluation project. 

An evaluator or researcher may choose to use a standardized 
questionnaire if a large sample is required, if the data will be 
collected over a long period of time, if his/her concerns about the 
audience can be written in the form of questions, and if the data will 
be analyzed statistically. Each respondent who completes a ques- 
tionnaire will have answered the same questions inthe same order. 
The responses to most of the questions are also standardized so 
that all the respondents use the same set of response options to 
answer. Although questions and responses are standardized, sur- 
veys can collect details pertaining to the attitudes, beliefs, behavior, 
and attributes of people. Each question is preconceived based on 
clearly stated goals that are project-specific. The general goal of 
any questionnaire should be to obtain information relevant to the 
purpose of the evaluation or research project and to collect informa- 
tion that is reliable and valid (Warwick and Linnger, 1975: 127). 

Surveys usually contain two categories of questions: open- 
ended and closed. Open-ended questions do not provide the 
respondent with any answers fromwhich to choose. Rather, he/she 
is encouraged to answer in his/her own words. Although the 
responses are difficult and time-consuming to analyze for a large 
sample, open-ended questions are particularly useful in planning a 
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questionnaire. The answers help the evaluator see which re- 
sponses would most likely provide the best choices for respon- 
dents. Open-ended questions are often used if the sample is small. 

Closed questions are used most often on the standardized 
questionnaire. Each question includes a predetermined set of 
responses from which the respondent must choose the most 
appropriate answer. Within the category of closed questions, there 
are three types: 


1. Questions with unordered choices — This is the most com- 
mon question type. The respondent can choose from several 
predetermined alternative answers that are each independent of 
the next. The respondent is expected to choose one or more of the 
alternatives. For example: 

If you were a visual arts major in college or graduate school, which 
one of the following best describes your main concentration? 
1) Does not apply to me 
2) Art History 
3) Art Education 
4) Aesthetics 
5) Studio 

2. Partially closed-ended questions — These are questions with 
unordered choices that also include an option for respondents to 
create their own answer by choosing the "other" option and filling in 
the blank. For example: 

How did you find out about the Museum? (Choose the appropriate 
responses by circling the number or numbers.) 
1) Word of mouth 
2) Road sign on highway 
3) Newspaper 
4) Museum publication 
5) Tourist Guidebook 
6) Other (Please describe) 


3. Questions with ordered choices — The respondent can 
choose from several options that are arranged ona scale. The scale 
can indicate values such as frequency, quantity, quality, and level 
of agreement and disagreement. These questions are also useful 
for exploring a specific, well defined concept. Respondents are 
encouraged to think about one idea in detail (Dillman, 1978: 89-91). 
For example: 

How often have you visited this Museum in the last year? 

1) This is my first time 
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2) One other time 

3) 2-3 times 

4) 4-6 times 

5) 7 or more times 
Or: 
For each statement below, circle the letter or letters that best 
reflects your opinion. 

SA = Strongly Agree 


A = Agree 
U = Undecided 
D = Disagree 


SD = Strongly Disagree 
SA A U D SD | like to view works of art without written or verbal 
information. 
SA A U D SD | like to Know why a work of art is important. 
SA A U D SD | like to Know what to look at in a work of art. 

The answers to closed questions are easier to code and analyze 
and comparisons from one respondent to the next are simplified. 
There are, however, few opportunities for self-expression, and 
predetermined responses may suggest right and wrong answers. 

There are several ways in which to administer a questionnaire: 
1) mail Survey; 2) self-administered survey and; 3) face-to-face 
survey interview. Mail surveys and self-administered question- 
naires are advantageous for several reasons: 

1. They are cost effective because there is little training involved 

in administering the survey; 

2. And they are anonymous. 

The disadvantangés are: 

1. The respondent has no one to turn to when he/she does not 
understand a question and may answer it incorrectly; 

2. And, there is no one to encourage the respondent to complete 
the questionnaire. 

lf a questionnaire is to be self-administered, the construction of 
itas awhole, and of each individual question is crucial. The success 
of a self-administered questionnaire lies in the design of the 
questionnaire and in a well-planned distribution procedure. The 
Total Design Method (Dillman, 1978), if followed step-by-step has 
proven to achieve excellent results for the mail survey. 

The advantages of the face-to-face interview are that the ques- 
tionnaires are usually completed correctly and the interviewer can 
explain difficult questions or instructions. They are, however, costly 
to administer because of the expense involved in training interview- 
ers (unless they are volunteers) or hiring professional interviewers 
and they are difficult to code and analyze. In addition, respondents 
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sometimes feel they must provide the interviewer with answers that 
are desirable or expected, rather than honest. 


Systematic Observation 
Posttest scores or visitor survey results are often influenced by 
behaviors which can best be tracked by conducting systematic 
observations in the evaluation environment. Systematic observa- 
tions have a specific purpose and are well planned before the 
recording of behavior begins. A checklist of behavioral categories 
is usually developed after casually observing natural behaviors in 
the setting. The evaluator is then able to observe people and simply 
mark the occurring behaviors on the list, thus simultaneously, the 
behavior categories and the quantities are tested for reliability. 
Observation results are compatible with survey and posttest 
scores. If visitors complete a questionnaire inquiring about their 
reaction to an exhibition, observing visitors as they tour the exhibi- 
~ tion would verify and complement the survey data. Systematic 
observations, prior to conducting a survey, can provide background 
information for developing the questionnaire. 


. Summary 

Quantitative or scientific evaluation emphasizes the relationship 
between the results of experiments and surveys with prescribed 
goals and objectives. The experimental design is an excellent 
evaluation model for examining one or more program strategies to 
see if goals have been met. The survey provides another method for 
collecting different kinds of information about programs and pro- 
gram participants. While the results of a survey provide measure- 
ments that can be compared to goals and objectives, they also 
provide background information and general knowledge about 
visitors that is useful for planning. 


CONCLUSION 


This discussion describes the primary characteristics associated 
with each paradigm. Qualitative evaluators understand there to be 
multiple realities that can be "discovered" during the evaluation 
process, while quantitative evaluators examine hypotheses against 
prescribed objectives. Qualitative evaluation emphasizes the pat- 
terns of interaction that occur naturally in a setting, and quantitative 
evaluators design experiments using groups of randomly chosen 
people. 

Several data collection methods that may be useful in the 
museum setting are discussed within the parameters of each 
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paradigm. This, however, is not meant to support the dichotomy that 
exists between paradigms and method choice, but rather, to pre- 
sent a logical framework for learning about evaluation. Choice of 
methods should be dictated by evaluation questions and problems, 
not by preconceived ideas of the right or wrong paradigm. Decisions 
should transcend the boundaries that exist between paradigms. The 
objective of any evaluation is to provide information to staff mem- 
bers in a form that will answer their questions and assist them in 
planning. Staff members should feel a part of the evaluation process 
from beginning to end. 
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